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Preface 


Oliver Pickering’s career calls for congratulations on notably combining personal and collab¬ 
orative scholarship with the manifold helpfulness of a good academic librarian, a combination 
decreasingly found nowadays outside the ‘golden triangle’ of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Not that he has neglected computers: he created the database known as BCMSV (Brotherton 
Collection Manuscript Verse), one of the few such tools in the field of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English poetry, and helped to devise a computer-based system for students 
learning to read medieval and renaissance English manuscripts. He also taught bibliographical 
research methods, and had earlier contributed to the teaching of medieval literature in the 
School of English at Leeds. It is, of course, his contributions to the study of Middle English 
literature we wish primarily to recognize here in Leeds Studies in English. Oliver Pickering, 
along with Manfred Gorlach, virtually reopened thorough consideration of the South English 
Legendary and its associated lives of Christ, not least by his appreciation of vitality in the 
authorship. This work he has extended to accounts of other groups of poems and prose, and 
to collaboratively indexing prose texts in Yorkshire libraries and Lambeth Palace. He was 
for long ( thirty years) joint general editor of thirty-five volumes of the Middle English Texts 
series which has performed a very valuable role complementing that of the Early English Text 
Society, and of which he was himself editor of two volumes. Furthermore, he was for ten years 
editor of The Library: The Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, another demanding 
task requiring the wide range of knowledge and judgement he acquired in the course of his 
professional and academic work, and from which a variety of publications on other subjects 
has come over the years. We hope he will be encouraged long to continue his contributions 
to the enlarged understanding of English studies. 

A. I. Doyle, University of Durham 
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I 

Oliver Pickering obtained his B.A. in English from the University of Bristol in 1968 and a 
B.Phil. in Medieval Studies from the University of York in 1969; thereafter he studied at 
University College London for his Ph.D. in Medieval English, which was awarded by the 
University of London in 1973. During the writing-up of his doctoral thesis in 1972-73, he 
was a Graduate Trainee in the Library of King’s College, London, showing an early ability to 
combine both library work and academic research, an area in which he has always excelled in 
his working life. In 1973-74 he studied for a Diploma in Library and Information Studies at 
University College London, where he had to leave one of his examinations prematurely so as 
to attend his interview at the University of Leeds in 1974. This clearly was a retrospectively 
wise decision on his part and very opportune for the University of Leeds as he stayed on 
the Library staff until July 2009, when he took early retirement, having successively become 
Assistant Librarian (1974—96), Senior Assistant Librarian (1996-99), and Deputy Head of 
Special Collections (1999-2009). 

Oliver’s varied career in Leeds University Library included spells working in the cata¬ 
loguing and acquisitions departments (1974-80); as supervisor of reader services and the 
enquiries desk in the Brotherton Library (1980-86); as co-ordinator of arts and humanities 
book provision in the Student Library (1986-92); and as a subject librarian (1974-80, 
1992-96). He worked half-time with rare books and manuscripts from 1986, and full¬ 
time from 1996, and from 1999 until his retirement he had what was perhaps his most 
fulfilling, albeit his most onerous, time in the Library in his role as Deputy Head of Special 
Collections (with Chris Sheppard as the excellent Head of Special Collections). Here Oliver 
had operational responsibility for the day-to-day management of the Special Collections 
department with its staff of twelve; in a major research library hke the Brotherton this called 
for a manifold set of skills which Oliver clearly had in abundance. Not only did he undertake 
the routine chairing of the departmental staff meetings and act as departmental representative 
on the Library management team and on committees concerned with space management, 
digitization, and web developments, but he was also instrumental in bringing forward 
many new initiatives such as the manuscript cataloguing project to create computerised 
collection-level records for all manuscripts and archives in the Brotherton Collection and 
the other special collections. He had general oversight of other IT developments within 
Special Collections, with special responsibility for database maintenance, and particular 
responsibility for Brotherton Collection Manuscript Verse (BCMSV), a pubhc, web-based 
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database providing detailed information about the Brotherton Collection’s 6,000 plus items 
of manuscript English verse of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With colleagues 
from the School of English and the Flexible Learning Development Unit, he was the 
creator of interactive web-based palaeography self-tutorial packages, based on medieval and 
seventeenth-century manuscripts in Special Collections. In addition, he was project manager 
for several digitization projects, especially that of some 625 images from the illuminated 
medieval manuscripts, now freely available on the web, which in turn led to his being the 
external representative on the committee estabhshed by the John Rylands University Library 
of Manchester to oversee the digitization of their medieval manuscripts. And all of this 
was alongside having special responsibility for medieval manuscripts, the extensive Quaker 
archives, and the deposited Ripon Cathedral Library. 

His work in the Library also involved him in various successful external research bids 
both in his own right and in conjunction with other colleagues. For instance, in 1999, with 
Hull University Library as the major partner, a grant was received under the Research Support 
Libraries Programme to establish the Yorkshire Quaker Heritage project; in 2001 and 2003 
JISC awarded funding to enable the Special Collections department in Leeds to contribute 
2,570 manuscript catalogue records to the Higher Education Archives Hub; in 2001, jointly 
with the School of English (with Professor Clive Upton of the School as lead applicant), a 
major grant was awarded under the AHRB’s Resource Enhancement programme to transform 
the archives of the University’s former Institute of Dialect and Folk-Life Studies into a web- 
based electronic resource; and in 2005, jointly with the School of English ( with Professor Ed 
Larrissy of the School as lead applicant), a major grant was awarded by the AHRC under 
the same scheme to transform the archives of Leeds poets, 1950-80 (held in the Special 
Collections department) into a web-based electronic resource. 

Given the responsibihties above, most people would have been too overwhelmed to do 
any more, but in his time at Leeds Oliver had not just one career but two. He always managed 
to combine his work as an academic librarian in a very busy university library with a wider 
academic life that involved a great deal of varied teaching, and, most impressively of all, much 
research. Generations of grateful students at Leeds have benefited from his expertise not just 
as a librarian but also as a teacher, and various members of staff have known that they could 
always call upon him for help and advice. From 1987-2006 he was Associate Lecturer in the 
School of English, and from 2006-09 Senior Associate Fellow in Medieval English, although 
his association with the School of English began almost as soon as he arrived at the University. 

Like all his other activities, Oliver’s teaching at undergraduate and postgraduate level 
has been wide ranging, and comprised tutorials on Old and Middle English language and 
literature in the School of English (1975-87) and lecture-demonstrations on the computerised 
Eighteenth-Century Short Title Catalogue to a variety of School of Enghsh courses on 
computers, bibliography, and literary study, at both undergraduate and postgraduate level 
(1983-92). From 1993 to 2009 he was one of the main tutors on the Research Methods and 
Bibliography module of the M.A. in Medieval Studies, contributing classes on the use of 
electronic resources, codicology, and editing, and assisting with planning and assessment. He 
was tutor on the Research Methods module of the School of English’s M.A. in Renaissance 
Enghsh, providing classes on the Library’s seventeenth-century manuscript miscellanies and 
teaching the use of the online Palaeography Tutorial (2000-09), and was module coordinator 
and principal tutor for the Palaeography module of the M.A. in Medieval Studies, including 
teaching the use of the online Palaeography Tutorial (2007-09). In addition, between 1997 
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and 2005 he supervised five M.A. research projects in the Centre (now the Institute) for 
Medieval Studies, and co-supervised a Ph.D. student in the School of English from 1998 
to 2002. 

From his arrival in Leeds Oliver was a stalwart and enthusiastic member of the University’s 
Medieval Group and served variously as treasurer, secretary, and president of its regular 
meetings. On a local level too he served as president of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society from 1998 to 2000. In amongst all this serious scholarly work, he has enjoyed the 
collegiality of university life. For instance, from 1975 to 1984, he was director and ‘script 
editor’ of the Brotherton Players, an acting group set up in Leeds University Library to 
put on plays from the York, Wakefield (twice), and Chester cycles of mystery plays on the 
occasion of the production of those cycles variously in Leeds, Wakefield, and Chester. Many 
Leeds colleagues still vividly recall the sight of one of Oliver’s Library colleagues perched 
precariously ‘in some high place’ as he played God in the very Noah performance of 1983 
referred to by Peter Meredith in the opening of his essay below. 

On a national and international level too Oliver has played his part. At various points he 
has acted as external examiner at doctoral level at the universities of Birmingham, Bristol, 
London, Oxford, and Southampton, as well as being the internal examiner for two doctoral 
candidates at Leeds. From 1999-2008 he was editor of the prestigious journal. The Library: 
The Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, and an ex-officio member of the Society’s 
Council and Publications Committee. He now serves on the Council of the Early English Text 
Society, the Advisory Board of Middle English Texts, and on the Advisory Committee of the 
Index of Middle English Prose. In 2001 he was elected a Fellow of the English Association. 

Taking into account just the last fifteen years or so, Oliver has given major papers at the 
International Conference on Middle English in Helsinki (1997) and in Dublin (1999), at the 
Leeds International Medieval Congress (2000, 2006, 2008), at the Early Book Society in 
Durham (2003) and Salford (2007), and further immediate papers are planned, for example, 
in London (2011). This is quite apart from a plethora of more informal papers in all sorts 
of contexts such as at a conference in London (2002) on ‘The Future of Manuscript Studies 
in a Switched-on World’; a talk in Leeds on the Library’s medieval manuscripts, to mark 
World Book Day (2006); a paper at an English Subject Centre day conference, ‘Teaching 
Medieval and Early Modern Manuscripts’, in Bangor (2008); and a paper on Yorkshire 
Quaker archives/history (focusing particularly on his own seventeenth-century Leeds Quaker 
ancestors, the Grimshaws) for the centenary of the Swarthmore Education Centre in Leeds 
(2009), as well as numerous talks on Ripon Cathedral Library. 

As shown by calls for him to act as external examiner and the obvious respect in which he 
is held, Oliver has become a valued member of the wider academic world. He not only made 
a significant and very worthwhile contribution to the development of the research potential of 
Special Collections but, alongside his day job in the Library, he has published widely. It would 
seem that the scholarly community has much reason to thank Geoffrey Needham, Oliver’s 
Ph.D. supervisor, who, with great prescience and an uncanny insight into how academia was 
to develop, advised him that he would get far more research done as a librarian than if he were 
to go into a straightforward university teaching job. Indeed, the amount that he has produced 
and the sheer range of his activities, as evident from the publications list at the end of the 
volume, are testimony not only to great industry but to a staggering ability to work in a wide 
variety of literary areas both within and without the medieval period. There can be few other 
practising English literature specialists or librarians who will have published in the Transactions 
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of the Newcomen Society for the Study of the History of Engineering and Technology or have 
written equally well on everything from medieval art to Jonathan Swift. 

Throughout his career, Oliver has been a scholar of the Middle Ages, although clearly not 
exclusively so, and he would resist being labelled a medievalist. Yet this is the field in which 
he has established a considerable international reputation for his work in the areas of Middle 
English literature. Middle English texts, and manuscript studies. Like many scholars of his 
generation and also as a result of the nature of his work in the Brotherton Library within 
Special Collections, Oliver is sensitive to the value and importance of manuscripts not only 
as repositories of texts but also as sites of cultural significance, and this is reflected in his 
publications. Manuscripts reveal much about a culture, not least of which is what texts were 
widely read and had a broad or narrow appeal. Medieval taste may not always match modern 
taste in literature, but Oliver was drawn to research on what was at the beginning of his career 
an almost unexplored field, namely the temporale poems of The South English Legendary, 
which were drawn from the legendary and biblical history of the life of Christ. Texts like 
these may have been ignored by modern scholars, but their numerous surviving manuscripts 
and the complexities of the textual histories argued that they were culturally important and 
therefore had a claim on our attention. Thus, Oliver’s first book-length publication was his 
edition of The South English Nativity of Mary and Christ. This appeared in 1975 and was 
the first volume in the series Middle English Texts published by Universitatsverlag Winter 
(Heidelberg). He constantly revisited and continues to revisit The South English Legendary, 
and in 1984 produced a second book-length study, his edition of The South English Ministry 
and Passion, Middle English Texts volume 16. It is not only the desire to make sense of and 
make available previously unpublished texts that drives Oliver’s research, but he has a keen 
interest in the ways in which texts and manuscripts reflect the distinctive and the personal. 
Thus, within the network of The South English Legendary, he also detected personalities, 
medieval scribes, and revisers with distinctive, outspoken voices, and their presence became 
the subject of a number of articles. The title that Oliver devised for the collection of essays that 
he edited for Boydell and Brewer in 1997, Individuality and Achievement in Middle English 
Poetry, says much about one kind of scholarship that he has always been eager to develop. 

A project to gather materials for an index of Middle English prose to stand alongside the 
long established Index of Middle English Verse got underway in the mid-1970s, and attracted 
Oliver’s interest from the beginning. He was stalwart in supporting this enterprise, helping to 
formulate policies, serving on the editorial board, and contributing two collaborative volumes, 
one with Susan Powell on the manuscripts held by libraries and archives in Yorkshire (1989) 
and the other with Veronica O’Mara on the manuscripts of Lambeth Palace and the former 
Sion College Library (1999). Again, we see Oliver championing the cause of manuscripts and 
texts important to an understanding and appreciation of medieval culture. 

One of Oliver’s major scholarly achievements is the series Middle English Texts which 
in effect he co-founded with Manfred Gorlach and which grew out of their mutual interest 
in The South English Legendary. As has been pointed out already, Oliver’s first book was 
the first volume in the series, and this demonstrated his faith in the enterprise which, with 
Manfred Gorlach, he nurtured and developed for almost thirty years, and oversaw more 
than thirty volumes. In his work for Middle English Texts he was responsible for seeing 
through to publication the editing work of many established scholars, but the series also gave 
opportunities for scholars just beginning their careers to try their hands at textual criticism and 
the demands of that most exacting area of scholarship. It was because Oliver is such a precise 
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scholar and at the same time a supportive editor that Middle English Texts went from strength 
to strength — at last count the series has published forty-three volumes — and continues to 
flourish under the second generation of general editors, with Oliver now a member of the 
Advisory Board. 

Since retirement Oliver has been engaged on various Middle English projects focusing 
on the ‘Outspoken Poet’ of The South English Legendary, as well as an investigation of the 
manuscripts of a distant ancestor, Josiah Collier, who preserved the religious writings of the 
leader of the seventeenth-century Grindletonian movement, Roger Brereley, and a study of 
‘The Quakers Tea Table Overturned’, a long eighteenth-century moral satire preserved in 
manuscript in Leeds University Library. His future work will include a study and edition 
of the poems and songs of the organist of Hereford Cathedral, Henry Hall (c. 1656-1707), 
a continuation of the work for which he was awarded an AHRB Research Exchange Award 
which he took up in 2001. He maintains his links with the University of Leeds as an appointed 
Custodian of the Yorkshire Quaker archives held in Leeds University Library and as an 
Honorary Lellow in the School of English. 

II 

As those long associated with the University of Leeds will know, it is often the custom to use 
retirement as the occasion on which to present a festschrift to a colleague who has made a 
major impact on scholarship in his or her area both at a national and international level. In 
the present case, this was always the plan. However, as people who have known him over the 
years can testify, unlike most academics, Oliver rarely waits for the deadline to approach but 
always has his material prepared well in advance. So it proved with retirement, which was 
brought forward by some three years, leading inevitably to a belated festschrift. Nevertheless, 
our contributors responded with alacrity to the invitation to participate and have offered papers 
that are reflections of different aspects of Oliver’s career and his scholarly and critical interests. 

Fundamental to Oliver’s work has been an interest in bringing to the attention of 
the scholarly community unrepresented and underrepresented texts. In her essay Margaret 
Connolly makes available a short devotional text that she discovered in the course of her 
research for the Handlist that she prepared of the manuscripts in Cambridge University Library 
for the Index of Middle English Prose. Oliver’s own research for the Index of Middle English 
Prose provoked an interest in chronicles, and this is reflected in Wendy R. Childs’s essay, in 
which she argues for the importance of investigating more fully the chronicles of the reign of 
Edward II for what they have to reveal about the character of Edward and the pressure under 
which he operated. 

One of Oliver’s major interests is in the art and style of medieval poetry, and in this 
collection Geert De Wilde contributes a paper that explores questions of the origin and literary 
contexts for the stanza forms in the Vernon-Simeon lyrics. William Marx’s essay is also 
concerned with stanzaic verse, and the tensions between form and meaning that can arise 
through the processes of revision. Rory McTurk’s paper shows a similar interest in the effects 
of the arts of poetry, and delves into how metre is used to vary meaning in the case of the 
figure of Cresseid in Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid. Anne B. Thompson uses Oliver’s 
identification of the ‘Outspoken Poet’ of The South English Legendary as a counterpoint for 
an exploration of features of style in the life of St Mary Magdalene. Julia Boffey’s essay 
examines a range of evidence for the meaning and use of doggerel and what, in some contexts. 
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it suggests about culturally understood standards of diction, form, and style in Middle English 
verse. Although not concerned with poetry as such, Catherine Batt’s essay on the treatment 
of the figure of ‘Sloth’ in Henry, Duke of Lancaster’s Le Livre de seyntz medicines / The Book 
of Holy Medicines is concerned with ways in which psychological allegory stretches language 
and generates complex levels of meaning in ways that are most often associated in the Middle 
Ages with poetry such as the Roman de la Rose or Grosseteste’s Chasteau d Amour. 

In line with Oliver’s interests in didactic literature, sermon studies have a prominent place 
in this collection. Joyce Hill’s paper is an analysis of two late eleventh-century manuscripts 
in Durham Cathedral Library containing recensions of the homiliary of Paul the Deacon, the 
relation between them, and the light that they shed on sources for /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies. 
Mary Swan takes up the subject of revision, here post-Conquest rewriting of Anglo-Saxon 
homilies and what these have to reveal about reading, preaching, transmission, and reception 
in the changed political and cultural climate of England. Susan Powell also explores revisions, 
here in John Mirk’s Festial, specifically the nature and extent of the most substantial additions 
that come in the sermons for St Katherine and the Nativity of the Virgin. Veronica O’Mara 
contributes a prospectus for a new edition of Thomas of Wimbledon’s Paul’s Cross Sermon 
which will take into account the full range of known witnesses. As Oliver himself so often 
highlighted in his own work, editorial projects frequently uncover unforeseen complexities to 
challenge the editor. 

The Brotherton Collection, for which Oliver had responsibility during his career, is rep¬ 
resented in two papers. Katja Airaksinen examines the Bouer Hours, Brotherton Collection, 
MS 8, to assess the contribution of Bourges to the development of manuscript culture at the 
end of the Middle Ages and in the early Renaissance period. Paul Hammond uses a book 
recently acquired by the Brotherton Collection to discuss the juxtaposition in one volume 
of manuscripts and printed texts in the Early Modern period. Oliver’s interests in the Early 
Modern period find expression in two other essays. Tom Lockwood’s paper explores in fine 
detail the implications of evidence of reading notes in two Early Modern manuscripts held 
in the Special Collections of the Cadbury Research Library, Birmingham. Hermann J. Real’s 
essay on Jonathan Swift — a figure on whose work Ohver has published, as noted — is a 
thorough investigation of possible historical connotations of the image of the egg, which is 
central to book I of Gulliver’s Travels , for which he offers a new interpretation. 

As all of the papers in this collection demonstrate, a scholar is like a detective, and Peter 
Meredith uses his investigative and deductive skills to assess evidence for the staging of the 
Noah Play in the Chester cycle. Kari Anne Rand’s contribution is a piece of bibhographical 
detective work on questions of authorship and attribution of a widely disseminated medieval 
plague tract. A. S. G. Edwards’s essay is also in the nature of an investigation, but this takes 
us behind the scenes of the production of one of the monumental editorial projects of the 
twentieth century, Eugene Vinaver’s edition of the Morte Darthur. 

The range of contributions to the volume is thus testament to the amount of support for, 
and interest in, individual researchers that Ohver has always shown. In presenting these essays 
now we are trying to give something interesting to him in return for all the interesting things 
that he has shared with us over the years. 

In bringing together this collection of essays the editors have incurred various debts. First of 
all, we are very grateful to the Board of Leeds Studies in English , who, with amazing efficiency, 
managed to set this festschrift in train without the knowledge of one of the Board members 
(Ohver Pickering). Particular thanks in this respect are due to Andrew Wawn, the then editor 
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of Leeds Studies in English , who guided both the Board members and the editors in the initial 
stages. In the latter part of the project we have received much help from the current Leeds 
Studies in English editor, Alaric Hall, who has had primary responsibility for the final layout 
of the text. At every stage in the process he has acted with his customary enthusiasm, patience, 
and good humour. He in turn would wish to acknowledge the help of Leeds Studies in English's 
editorial assistant for 2010, Victoria Cooper. We are most thankful to them both for all their 
hard work. However, we would not have got to the stage of producing the final copy without the 
dedicated help of Janet Burton’s postgraduates, Alix Morley and Samantha Hunt, who worked 
so hard and so diligently on technical matters. We are grateful also to Chris Sheppard, Head 
of Special Collections at the University of Leeds, who from the very outset of this venture 
has been an inestimable support and has acted with his usual spirited engagement and great 
kindness. For generous and selfless assistance offered at a crucial time we are grateful to Martin 
Butler. We acknowledge too the help given us by Nigel Walsh, Curator of Contemporary Art 
at Leeds Art Gallery, and to the Art Gallery and the Bridgeman Library for permission to 
reproduce the frontispiece. Finally, we should like to thank all our contributors with whom it 
has been a pleasure to work and in particular Tom Lockwood, Rory McTurk, and Sue Powell 
for special advice. 

We hope that Oliver will accept these essays now from his friends and colleagues, 
presented after the official retirement date though they may be, as an earnest token of the wide 
respect and deep affection in which he is held by all. We preface the collection with Atkinson 
Grimshaw’s 'On the Tees, near Barnard Castle’ of c. 1868, from Leeds City Ait Gallery, which 
we hope he will enjoy, given his connections with the locale and with Grimshaw, a descendent 
of the seventeenth-century Grimshaw/Collier family that is the present subject of enthusiastic 
study by another descendant, Oliver Pickering. 


Janet Burton, William Marx, and Veronica O’Mara 
15 August 2011 
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The Bouer Hours in Leeds University Library, Brotherton 
Collection, MS 8: New Evidence for Manuscript 
Illumination from Bourges 


Katja Airaksinen 


Manuscript illumination from Bourges, one of the leading cities in France at the end of the 
Middle Ages, has been comparatively little studied. 1 As a contribution to the research of this 
significant location and period, the present investigation focuses on one previously unstudied 
book of hours localizable to the city and datable to the end of the fifteenth century. It aims 
to establish for whom the manuscript was made, to examine iconographical aspects that 
derive from its miniatures and to consider the achievement of the artists responsible for its 
illumination. 2 

The heritage of manuscript illumination in Bourges extends back to the Romanesque 
period. The Bible of Saint-Sulpice of Bourges, illuminated in a style echoing the famous 
Souvigny Bible, is one of the important survivals. 3 Three centuries later Bourges became an 
important artistic and cultural centre due to the ostentatious patronage of Jean, due de Berry. 
The duke endowed Bourges, the capital of his richest duchy, with a palace and a Sainte- 
Chapelle, and the nearby castle in Mehun-sur-Yevre was transformed into his most beautiful 
residence. 4 The Chateau de Mehun-sur-Yevre is reproduced on the leaves of various fifteenth- 
century manuscripts, including in the celebrated Tres Riches Heures du due de Berry, which 

1 This article is dedicated to Oliver Pickering, with whom I had the great pleasure of cataloguing and digitizing the 
medieval manuscripts held in Leeds University Library. I am indebted to Oliver for his scholarly example and 
personal encouragement at the outset of my career. 

2 I am grateful to Jean-Yves Ribault, Chris Sheppard, and Thomas Tolley for their helpful comments on this article. 
For his generous and valuable advice on the attribution of the miniatures, I would like to thank Francois Avril. 

3 The Bible of Saint-Sulpice of Bourges survives as MS 3 in the Bibliotheque municipale de Bourges. The Souvigny 
Bible. MS 1 in the Bibliotheque municipale de Moulins, is no. 43 in Walter Cahn. Romanesque Manuscripts: The 
Twelfth Century, 2 vols (London: Flarvey Miller, 1996), II, 53-55. For a more detailed study, see Francois Garnier, 
'Quelques particularites du langage iconographique de la Bible de Saint-Sulpice’, in En Berry, du Moyen-Age d la 
Renaissance: pages d’histoire et d'histoire de Tart: melanges ojferts a Jean-Yves Ribault, Cahiers d’archeologie et 
d’histoire du Berry, Hors-Serie, ed. by Philippe Goldman and Christian-E. Roth (Bourges: Societe d'archeologie 
et d'histoire du Berry, 1996), pp. 155-59. 

4 For Jean de France, see ITancoisc Lehoux, Jean de France, due de Bern: sa vie, son action politique ( 1340-1416), 
4 vols (Paris: Picard, 1966-68). 
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the Limbourg brothers realised around 1414-16. 5 Unfortunately, this outstanding patronage 
was brought to an abrupt end in 1416, when the duke and the illuminator brothers died from 
the plague. 

Bourges continued to thrive as an important centre of illumination under new patrons. The 
Dauphin Charles escaped Paris from the conflict between the Burgundians and Armagnacs 
in 1418 to the Chateau de Mehun-sur-Yevre, newly-inherited from his great-uncle, Jean de 
Berry, who had left no male heir. 6 Disinherited by the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, and unable to 
throw the English out of Paris and northern France on his claim to the throne in 1422, Charles 
VII ruled his small kingdom from Bourges, becoming known as the 'King of Bourges’. Major 
art production recommenced in the city especially under the patronage of its native habitant, 
the king’s argentier , the immensely wealthy financier, Jacques Cceur. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century Louis XI, Charles VIII, and Louis XII also 
preferred to reside in nearby Tours and the Loire valley, while Paris remained in many respects 
a provincial town until the end of the century. The recovery of the country from the Hundred 
Years’ War which had ended in 1453 and the proximity of the court to Bourges improved 
the city’s economy and subsequently increased local patronage. In 1463 the foundation 
of a university, and in 1484 the move of two major fairs to the city, further expanded 
manuscript production, diverted the urban elite to commercial activity and introduced more 
trade in Bourges. 7 It is during these final prolific decades of manuscript illumination industry, 
before eventually being eliminated by printing in the 1520s, that large numbers of significant 
manuscripts were produced in Bourges and survive today. This examination of one of them 
aims to contribute towards a fuller understanding and recognition of the contribution Bourges 
artists made to the development of Renaissance culture in northern Europe. 

The contents of Leeds, University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8 are fairly standard 
for a fifteenth-century book of hours with a calendar, gospel extracts, a passion extract 
according to John, Hours of the Virgin, the Cross and the Holy Spirit, Penitential Psalms and 
Litany, Office of the Dead, suffrages and prayers (see the detailed description in Appendix 
l). 8 All texts are in Latin apart from the calendar and the rubrics on fols 125r-128v which 
are in French. These rubrics are for single prayers to be said at various occasions: on getting 
up in the morning (‘premierement au matin quant tu te leveras de ton lit tu diras’), on going 
out of the house (‘quant tu sortiras de ta maison’), on using holy water (‘quant tu prendras 
leau Benoiste dy’, that is, ‘l’eau benite’), in front of the crucifix ('quant tu levas devant le 
crucifix’), and when the priest turns around (‘quant le prestre se retourne dy’). These prayers 
are followed by five prayers for the Mass, with rubrics in French for all except the last. 

The calendar is illustrated with zodiacal signs in vignettes in the outer margins and 
occupations of the months in large bas-de-page miniatures. The calendar page for May 
includes the zodiacal sign of Gemini, behind a shield with the coat of arms of the Bouer family: 

5 Chantilly, Musee Conde, MS 65. 

6 G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII, 6 vols (Paris, Librairie de la Societe bibliographique: A. 
Picard, 1881-91), I, Le dauphin, 1403-1422, p. 70. 

7 The two former Lyonnaise fairs at Easter and All Saints' Day were moved to Bourges for an initial five-year 
period. The choice of Bourges over other major cities of France demonstrates the importance of the city at the 
time. For the economic reasons for moving the fairs further from the borders, see Flarry A. Miskimin, Money 
and Power in Fifteenth-Century France (New Flaven: Yale University Press. 1984), p. 116. 

8 N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, HI, Lampeter-Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon, 1983). For the 
contents of typical late medieval books of hours, see, for instance, Christopher de Hamel, A History of Illuminated 
Manuscripts (London; New York: Phaidon, 1986), pp. 170-76. 
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de sinople, au sautoir d’argent, charge de cinq fleurs-de-lys d’azur, et cantonne de quatre tetes 
de taureaux d’or (figure l). 9 Henceforth, therefore, the manuscript will be referred to as the 
Bouer Hours. 

The Bouer family was one of the oldest and most notable families of Bourges in the 
period, ennobled for their services to the state. The family is recorded from the thirteenth 
century beginning with Philippe Bouer, whose son of the same name was made the Seigneur 
de Villeneuve in 1319 (see the genealogical table in Appendix 2). 10 His great-grandson, 
Mace, became a lieutenant general of Thibaud Portier, a seneschal of Berry, in 1398. Mace’s 
grandson, also called Mace, was one of the four elus , or aldermen, of Bourges in 1434. Mace 
had three sons, Jean, Etienne, and Philippe. The oldest son, Jean (d. 1481), followed his father 
in 1474 to become one of the echevins , as the elus were now called, a senior officer in the local 
administration. Jean built his house next to his younger brother Philippe, who in 1474 was a 
crown prosecutor and the first mayor of Bourges. It was perhaps Philippe who commissioned 
the Bouer Hours, which can tentatively be dated by the dress depicted in its miniatures and 
the architectural frames that surround them to the last two decades of the fifteenth century. 11 
Philippe Bouer’s elevated position in society around this time suggests that he had the means 
to acquire such a manuscript, while the masculine word forms used in the prayers imply that 
it was prepared for a male reader. 12 

The Bouer family began its social ascent as merchants in the spice trade in 1340, but also 
in particular in money changing, with one Jean Bouer recorded as a changeur in 1322. 13 Since 

9 Identified in Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumassiere, Histoire du Berry. Reimprime par la Revue du Berry, d’apres 
l’edition de Frangois Toubeau, de 1689 edn., 4 vols (Bourges: Joliet, 1863-71), IV, 504; and Frangois-Alexandre 
Aubert de la Chesnaye-Desbois, Dictionnaire de la noblesse, contenant les genealogies, Vhistoire & la chronologie 
des families nobles de la France, Vexplication de leurs armes et Vetat des grandes terres du royaume ... 3. ed. 
entierement refondue, 10 vols (Nendeln: Kraus reprint, 1969), III, 680. The name ‘Bouer’ is occasionally spelt in 
the variant forms of ‘Bolier’ or ‘Bouer’. 

10 For the Bouer family, see Alain Collas, LAscension sociale des notables urbains: l \exemple de Bourges: 1286-1600 
(Paris: L’Harmattan, 2010), esp. p. 198; La Thaumassiere, Histoire du Berry, IV, 504-07; Philippe Goldman, ‘Les 
changeurs a Bourges au XVe siecle: groupe social ou etape professionnelle?’ Bulletin de la Societe Scientifique, 
Historique et Archeologique de la Correze, 120 (1998), 138-39; M. D. Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du 
Berry: notes et documents sur la Monnaie de Bourges (Chalon-sur-Saone: Emile Bertrand, 1909), pp. 2-8, 30-32, 
106-10, 116; and H. Petitjean de Maransange, Dictionnaire historique, genealogique et heraldique des anciennes 
families du Berry, 2 vols (Bourges: A. Tardy, 1926), I, 103. The genealogy of the family presented here is based 
on all the above sources; however, in cases of inconsistencies I have followed Collas whose research is most recent 
and who meticulously follows information available from archival sources. 

11 Although mostly the figures are clothed in standard biblical dress, there are some details that can help with the 
dating of the manuscript. The necklines of the women’s dresses are square rather than V-shaped and the men no 
longer wear short doublets nor pointed shoes, all suggesting a date at least as late as the 1480s. St Luke wears 
his cloak on one shoulder in the style of the end of the century, and the men wear their hair long down the neck 
and their hats are round, both in the style of Charles VIII. The architectural frames are Renaissance rather than 
Gothic in inspiration, with semicircular rather than ogee arches and round rather than polygonal pilasters. At the 
same time the frames suggest that the manuscript probably dates from no later than c. 1500, since after that date 
one would expect more Italianate frames, tabernacle in their shape. 

12 For instance, the future active participle in ‘ego sum facturus’ (fol. 113v) in the Obsecro te prayer has the masculine 
ending -us. Similarly, ‘michi indigno famulo tuo’ (fol. 113v) has the masculine dative endings in -o, rather than 
the endings in -e for a female patron, as was the typical orthographical shortening from the feminine dative ending 
of -ae. If the manuscript was purchased rather than commissioned, the choice of endings one way or another may 
not necessarily indicate an intention of preparing the text for a man or a woman, as the scribe may have simply 
copied the text without making any linguistic choices. However, if the manuscript was commissioned, one would 
expect the gender of the forms to correspond to the gender of the patron. 

13 Arch. dep. Cher E 985 piece 48; Collas, L’ascension sociale des notables urbains, pp. 9, 16, 17, 198. 
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the name ‘Bouer’ originates from the terminology of coin making, referring to the action 
of striking with the hammer called ‘bouard’, it seems that it was this profession chosen by 
the first member of the family that gave them their name. 14 In the fifteenth century several 
members of the family worked in the royal Mint in Bourges, opened by Charles VII in 1425. 15 
In the first year, one Philippe Bouer worked as a moneyer and guard, and his son Mace as 
a moneyer. 16 In 1450 Mace is recorded again, alongside his son Jean (d. 1481) who was 
also a moneyer. 17 Jean’s son, Guillaume, was an officer in the Mint in 1498, and in 1540, 
having followed the entire profession of coin making, he is recorded as Provost of the Mint, 
a seigniorial officer providing for and overseeing all the moneyers. 18 The principal offices in 
the Mint were reserved for the city’s most important families, Cceur, de Village, and others, 
while the lesser nobility was given more modest positions and the actual striking of the coins 
was done by artisans who had the technical knowledge of working with precious metal from 
their training as moulders, founders, locksmiths, fitters, and goldsmiths. 19 Appointments in 
the Mint were subject to considerable competition as they were associated with privileges and 
exemptions, and could significantly advance one’s social standing and wealth. The connections 
of the Bouer family with the Mint appear to have improved their standing in society. For 
instance, Mace Bouer, who worked as a moneyer in 1425, was made an alderman of Bourges 
in 1434. 

Mints were also known to employ women, one of whom was Jean Bouer’s daughter, 
Collette, whose brother, Guillaume, married his second cousin, Marie de 1’Hopital, on 13 
October 1502. 20 Could the Bouer Hours have been made to celebrate the marriage of 
Guillaume and Marie? The arms of the Bouer family included on the calendar page for May 
are held by Gemini, represented by a nude couple. Their gaze into each other’s eyes and 
their embrace, perhaps alluding to Adam and Eve rather than twins, evokes the question of 
what this placement of the arms would have meant for the fifteenth-century viewer. Held by 
Adam and Eve, God’s original model for marriage, could the placement of the arms here have 
signified a marriage? 21 In earlier manuscripts, Gemini are often represented by two boys, 
nude or clothed, standing side by side, or holding hands, arm in arm or embracing. At times 
Gemini are represented by conjoined twins or a figure with two heads, and on occasions by two 
soldiers, thus alluding to the original purpose of shields being painted with arms to identify 
one’s own from the enemy in battle. 22 However, representations of Gemini as embracing 

14 Jean Brutel de La Riviere, Antoine Furetiere, Henri Basnage (sieur de Beauval), Dictionnaire universel, contenant 
generalement toils les mots frangois, tant vieux que modernes, & les terrnes de sciences & des arts. Nouvelle ed. 
revu, corrige et considerablement augmente par M. Brutel de la Riviere edn., 4 vols (La Haye: chez P. Husson [et 
al.], 1727), I, [BOUER, no page numbers], 

13 After great initial need, the activity of the Mint in Bourges gradually declined, as is shown by the number of 
officers recorded working there in the various years it operated: twenty-eight in 1425, eighteen in 1450, fifteen in 
1540, sixteen in 1579, and thirteen in 1589; see Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du Berry, p. 10. 

16 Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du Berry, p. 5. 

17 Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du Berry, p. 6. 

18 Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du Berry, p. 30. 

19 Mater, Etudes sur la numismatique du Berry, p. 4. 

20 Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaires de Centre, ed. by Societe des Antiquaires de Centre, 2e Serie, 49 vols 
(Bourges: Societe des Antiquaires de Centre, 1911), XXXIV, 359. For the de l'Hopital family, see also La 
Thaumassiere, Histoire du Berry, IV, 1874. 

21 There appears to be no study that has thoroughly considered the significance of this iconographical development. 

22 For the latter, see, for instance, the Psalter in the Use of Soissons datable to the end of the thirteenth century, Le 
Mans, Bibliotheque municipale, MS 157. 
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couples can already be found in the thirteenth century, and by the late fifteenth century this 
subject depicting a nude couple is relatively common. 23 For instance, the same composition 
of the nude Gemini couple holding the arms can be found in the books of hours that Jean 
Colombe of Bourges illuminated for Guyot II Le Peley and Louis de Laval. 24 Thus it appears 
that the pastime of courting associated with the month of May in calendar illustrations had 
extended its theme to the zodiacal sign in books of hours by this date, and it would therefore 
seem unlikely that this iconography suggests a marriage in the Bouer Hours. 25 

Two different hands can be identified as responsible for the miniatures in the Bouer 
Hours. The first five full-page miniatures are painted by the superior hand, comprising the 
four evangelist-scribe portraits and the Betrayal of Christ miniature (figure 2). The quality of 
this work is striking and the technique of the artist suggests that he was used to painting also 
on a larger scale. The draperies are painted with a skilful use of hatching. This is evident, for 
instance, in the three-dimensional appearance of the evangelist’s clothing in the miniature of 
St Luke painting a portrait of the Virgin (figure 3). The ochre-coloured robe under his purple- 
grey cloak is shaped with shadows and intricate highlighting painted with series of parallel 
strokes in burgundy and gold covering the entire garment. To create the realistic illusion of the 
main light falling on Luke’s sleeve, it appears that the artist left a narrow strip of parchment 
intentionally unpainted before applying layers of hatching on top. Later wear of the pigment 
in these areas is ruled out by the fact that the highlighting in gold and the cross-hatching in 
paint remain intact on top, and it thus appears that the artist planned the effect from the outset, 
showing evidence of a considerable painterly rather than economic technique. 

Emotion is portrayed convincingly, displaying the artist’s psychologically perceptive style, 
as seen in the pious dispositions of the evangelists, the quiet acceptance of Christ, and the 
array of mocking and sneering expressions of Judas and the Roman soldiers in the Betrayal. 
The characters of the soldiers are individualized as the artist depicts them with realism, 
abandoning the stereotypical formula typically employed in anterior and contemporary 
workshop productions from Bourges. The faces are painted with a wide range of tonal 
transitions in the flesh, built up with individual overlaid brush strokes. The tonal variations 
on St Luke’s face are rendered with relatively wide strokes of colour that blend into a 
naturalistic impression, and his eye alone, which measures less than a millimetre in diameter, 
is composed with five careful strokes in different colours (figure 4a). The artist has also paid 
great attention to Luke’s hands: each knuckle of his fingers is painted in darker flesh colour, 
and the foreshortening of the hand holding a paint brush displays a realistic perspective. The 
Virgin’s face in the same miniature is painted with fine strokes in pale hues with shadows in 

23 For a thirteenth-century example, see the Cistercian Psalter datable to around 1260, Bcsancon. Bibliotheque 
municipale, MS 54. Here the man and woman are seated with their long gowns draped around their lower bodies 
while their upper bodies are covered by the sun they hold between them. The image is both a literal and personified 
representation of the sun. depicted with a face, entering the star constellation of Gemini, Sol in gemirws. The 
sun is placed on a blue roundel or a round shield representing the sky, and it may have been from such early 
compositions that the monographic subject of Gemini holding the shield developed. 

24 Troyes, Mediatheque de l'Agglomeration Troyenne, MS 3901, and Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS 
Lat. 920. 

25 Furthermore, if the Bouer Hours had been commissioned or purchased in celebration of a union, it would be 
surprising not to find the painted arms impailed with the blazon of the bride if she were entitled to use her own 
arms. Certainly one would expect Marie de l'Hopital to use her own arms as she came from an important Bourges 
family. Jean de l'Hopital, one member of her family, although apparently not her father of the same name, became 
the mayor of Bourges in 1478, following Guillaume's uncle, Philippe Bouer. See La Thaumassiere, Histoire du 
Berry , I, 322. 
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blue and grey around her veil, eyes, nose, and chin, and small stipples of red on her cheeks, 
eyelids, nose, and chin (figure 4b). The sense of celestial beauty portrayed by the Virgin’s 
cool-coloured face is achieved by the inclusion of blue pigment into the facial tone. 

The Betrayal miniature shows the artist’s mastery of light. He uses colour and liquid gold 
to create the atmospheric effects of nocturnal light on the faces and clothes of the figures. The 
torch-lit effect on the faces is realised using parallel strokes in red over an undertone of tan 
flesh colour with shadows in grey for all figures except for Christ. Applying an undertone of 
white and grey for Christ’s face, the artist has subtly highlighted him from the other figures, 
directing the viewer’s gaze to him. The details of Malchus’s armour, highlighted by the light 
shining on it from his lantern, are picked out in liquid gold. The effect of the same light reaching 
Christ’s robe across his knees is created with thick vertical strokes and cross-hatching in gold. 
The areas of light and shadow on his garment are rendered in contrasting colours of yellow 
gold against tones of purple, blue, and black, while the entire purple fabric is covered with 
cross-hatching in pink and gold. Remarkable also is the vibrant red of the blood gushing from 
Malchus’s ear. Applied in thick blobs of colour, appearing almost tactile on top of the paint 
surface, it adds a dramatic effect to the depiction of the events taking place. 

The five full-page miniatures are all within one quire, which would have enabled the 
artist to work on them separately while the rest of the manuscript was illuminated by another 
artist. Their borders are in different styles and their incipits in different scripts, suggesting an 
apparently clear division of work. The manuscript seems to have been executed at one time 
rather than in two consecutive stints, because its ink and script for the text and the preparation 
of the leaves are uniform throughout. Thus the work between the artists appears to have been 
planned from the outset, and most probably carried out in a workshop. 

Stylistically the illuminator of the five superior miniatures is closest to Jean de Montlugon, 
a painter of both panels and manuscripts from the Bourbonnais town of Montlugon. Jean 
Raoul (1417-94), according to his real name, is recorded in Bourges for over three decades 
from 1461 until his death in 1494, where he and his workshop became known by the name 
of his native town. 26 Jean’s son, Jacquelin, who also trained as an illuminator and painter, 
worked on various high-profile commissions and continued the activities of the Montlugon 
workshop until his death in 1505. The starting point for establishing the career and works of 
Jean de Montlugon is the Marriage of the Virgin miniature in the so-called Chappes Hours, 
the only genuinely attested work by Jean de Montlugon as it includes his signature. 27 The 
words Tohannes de Montelucio me pinxit’ (‘Jean de Montlugon painted me’) are inscribed 
on the chasuble worn by the high priest. More miniatures within this manuscript and in other 
manuscripts can be attributed to the artist by stylistic comparisons to this signed miniature, 
apparently painted towards the end of his career around 1490. 28 

The identification of the Bouer Master with Jean de Montlugon appears to be supported 
first by the borders of the five superior miniatures in the Bouer Hours. They have coloured 
marble columns with bases and capitals in gold, and the border for the miniature of St John 

26 See Jean-Yves Ribault, 'Le retable des Antonites de Chambery et l'atelier de Jean et Jacquelin de Montlugon, 
peintres de Bourges' in Savoie et region alpine. Actes du 116e Congres international de societes savants, Chambery- 
Annecy, 1991 (Paris, 1994), pp. 285-301; Nicole Reynaud, ‘Jean et Jacquelin de Montlugon et leur entourage' in 
Avril and Reynaud, Les manuscrits a peintures en France 1440-1520 (Paris: Flammarion, 1993), pp. 338-42; 
Frederic Elsig, Painting in France in the 15th Century (Milan: Five Continents Editions, 2004), pp. 58-59. 

27 Paris. Bibliotheque l'Arsenal, MS 438, fol. 74r. 

28 Nicole Reynaud in Avril and Reynaud, Les manuscrits d peintures en France 1440—1520, pp. 339-40. 
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has a particularly distinctive feature of an arch resembling a gilt branch which is held by putti. 
The same decorative border can be found around the Annunciation to the Virgin miniature 
in the so-called Hours of Louis d’Orleans, the completion of which has been attributed to 
Jean de Montlugon. 29 However, no convincing case has yet been made to show that the 
border was necessarily invented or even painted by Montlugon. Moreover, an attribution based 
on decorative elements such as a border, easily copied from one manuscript to another, is 
potentially unreliable. 

Secondly, the case for Jean de Montlugon as the Master of the Bouer Hours seems to be 
supported by the close resemblance of St Joseph’s facial features in the signed miniature with 
those of St Mark in the Bouer Hours. They both have white hair and beards, bald crowns, 
and round faces, although of slightly different shapes, and similar kindly expressions. Their 
eyebrows, as well as their wrinkle lines, in the corner of the eye, on the forehead and neck, 
appear formed with similar brush strokes, while the saints also share the gentle downward gaze 
from between the rounded upper and lower eyelids. Yet the presumed Jean de Montlugon of 
the signed miniature characterizes the face of his saint with more confidence, with stronger 
black outlines and more emphasized features. 

The Bouer miniatures, devoid of the harshness and sense of caricature that appear to 
distinguish Montlugon’s style, might represent his early, less mature style. Or they could 
have been painted by a different artist who perhaps copied the facial type of Joseph from 
the Chappes Hours or another manuscript, model book or sketch. The separation between 
these seemingly two different hands manifests itself also in the appearance of the Virgin, 
painted by the superior hand in the Bouer Hours with sharper and more delicate features than 
by Montlugon in the Chappes Hours. 30 Also the atmospheric quality created by the intricate 
and complex colouring and highlighting in the Betrayal miniature in the Bouer Hours appears 
to be lacking in the surviving works attributed to Jean de Montlugon, and indeed in works 
by any of his contemporaries in Bourges. The manuscript might thus provide evidence of 
another, previously unrecognized but important artist, working closely in the entourage of 
Jean de Montlugon. 

The question of the second artist in the Bouer Hours is no simpler. The rest of the 
miniatures are stylistically closest to manuscripts attributed to the so-called Master of Morgan 
M.271, an apparent imitator of the illuminator who has been named the Master of Spencer 
6. 31 In addition to the eponymous manuscript in the Pierpoint Morgan Library, to this Master 
can be attributed another similar book of hours in a private collection, as well as some further 
manuscripts and fragments. 32 Judging by the number of miniatures that survive in the style 

29 St Petersburg, National Library of Russia. Lat. Q.v.1.126, fol. 12r. See Francois Avril in Avril and Reynaud, Les 
manuscrits a peintures en France 1440-1520, p. 400. I am grateful to Francois Avril for bringing this to my 
attention. 

30 Paris. Bibliotheque lArsenal, MS 438, fol. 74r. 

31 The former is named after New York. Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum. MS M.271 and the latter after 
New York, New York Public Library, Spencer Collection, MS 6. See John Plummer, The Last Flowering: French 
Painting in Manuscripts, 1420-1530 (New York: The Pierpont Morgan Library, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1982), pp. 73-74, nos 95, 95A; Nicole Reynaud, 'Le Maitre de Spencer 6' in Avril and Reynaud, Les 
manuscrits a peintures en France 1440-1520, pp. 343—45: Jonathan J. G. Alexander. James H. Marrow, and 
Lucy Freeman Sandler. The Splendor of the Word: Medieval and Renaissance Illuminated Manuscripts at the New 
York Public Library (New York: New York Public Library; London: Harvey Miller, 2005), pp. 278-82, no. 62; 
Sotheby's, London, 7 Dec. 2004. lot 47, illus.; Francois Avril, Maxence Hermant, Francoise Bibolet, Tres Riches 
Heures de Champagne: LEnhmunure en Champagne a la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Hazan, 2007), p. 186. 

32 This book of hours was offered for sale in 1985, 1987, and most recently in 2004, but remains in a private 
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of the Spencer Master, so far in over thirty manuscripts, fragments and incunabula executed 
for patrons in Bourges, Troyes, Tours, and Paris, he appears to have been the most active 
illuminator in Bourges around 1500. The Spencer Master may perhaps be identifiable with 
one Laurent Boiron, an illuminator and bookseller documented in the city between 1479 and 
1511. 33 

In the Bouer Hours the female figures have the same bulging foreheads as those painted 
by the Morgan and Spencer Masters. The figures are generally more proportioned than the tall 
and looming characters painted by the Spencer Master, but also less stout and short as some 
of those painted by the Morgan Master. The bright red-orange often found in the palette of the 
Spencer Master is not included in the Bouer Hours, which instead has a more muted tone, as 
in Morgan M.271, probably a red lake rather than vermilion. Yet this could indicate a matter 
of pigment availability to the artist at a given time and not necessarily a different artist. 

Comparison of the Baptism of Christ miniature in the Bouer Hours with the same attributed 
to the Spencer Master in a copy of Jean Chapuis’s Les sept articles de lafoi shows an identical 
composition in the two manuscripts. 34 The Spencer Master carefully depicts each muscle and 
every detail on the body of Christ. He picks out the irises in Christ’s eyes with touches of 
paint, creating an arresting gaze towards the viewer, but portrays the body with an unnaturally 
high and thin waist. Although in less pronounced detail, the artist of the Bouer Hours displays 
his seemingly better understanding of anatomy on the body of Christ, as well as on the bodies 
of the nude Gemini couple and the centaur archer representing Sagittarius in the calendar, 
the latter two having near-identical equivalents in books of hours attributed to the Morgan 
Master. 35 The female figure of Gemini is depicted with long blonde hair, white skin, small 
breasts high on her chest, and broad hips, according to the idealized female nude figure type 
of fifteenth-century northern Europe, while at the same time appearing relatively naturalistic 
(figure 1). The male figure of Gemini, as well as the human-half of the centaur, appear yet 
more realistic with tanned skin, beard and neck-length hair in the fashion of the end of the 
century. The shadows and contours of these small nude figures in the calendar are created 
by cross-hatching in thin strokes of black ink or paint, displaying strong skill in design and 
drawing. 

It seems likely that the secondary illuminator of the Bouer Hours was the artist who has 
been named as the Master of Morgan M.271 but whose identity remains anonymous. On the 
one hand, a possibility presents itself that the manuscripts attributed to this Master represent 
early work of the Spencer Master. The variations within the manuscripts might be explained by 
developments in his style and compositions. On the other hand, the differences in style within 
works previously attributed to the Spencer Master could be seen as representing the work of 
two different artists, thus the Morgan and Spencer Masters, most probably working closely 
together. The fact that the manuscripts attributed to the Morgan Master, one internally dated 
to 1488, appear to predate works that have been attributed to the Spencer Master, generally 


collection. Drouot, Paris, 29 mars 1985, no. 29, illus.; Sotheby’s, London, 1 Dec. 1987. lot 67, illus.; Sotheby’s, 
London, 7 Dec. 2004, lot 47, illus. Reconstructing the works and careers of this artist and the so-called Master 
of Spencer 6 forms a part of my forthcoming doctoral dissertation at the University of Edinburgh. 

33 Arch, munic. Bourges, CC 4. 

34 London, British Library, MS Egerton 940, fol. 4r. 

35 New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, MS M.271, fols 5r, 1 lr; Sotheby's, London, 7 Dec. 2004, lot 
47, fols 5v, llv. 
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datable towards 1500, would at least challenge the previously presumed chronology that it was 
the Morgan Master who followed the style of the Spencer Master. 36 

Both artists of the Bouer Hours show evident relation to the work of Jean Colombe. Active 
from c. 1463 to c. 1493, Colombe led an extremely prolific studio in Bourges. 37 Colombe’s 
influence on the secondary illuminator in the Bouer Hours is evident, for instance, in his 
use of Colombe’s economic simplification method of representing crowds of people from an 
overhead perspective depicting only the tops of heads (fols 19r, 66v, 69r, 73r). He appears also 
to have adopted Colombe’s devices of image-on-image commentary by introducing related 
sculptural figures on framing columns and adding connected scenes as bas-relief sculpture in 
the interior wall decoration. 

Jean de Montlugon knew Jean Colombe well. They lived just thirty metres from each 
other and it is not surprising to find that on occasions they collaborated. 3S Around 1474-75 
Montlugon appears to have assisted Colombe in illuminating some miniatures in the copy 
of Passages d’Outremer commissioned by Louis de Laval. 39 Ten years later when Colombe 
completed the Tres Riches Heures du due de Berry for Charles I, due de Savoie, in the third and 
final campaign around 1485, Jean de Montlucon may have worked as one of his assistants. 40 

The Bouer Hours includes various clues to its artists’ knowledge of the Tres Riches Heures. 
The miniature of the Betrayal of Christ (figure 2) incorporates a detail revealing the main 
artist’s precise knowledge of the Ego sum composition by the Limbourg brothers. 41 This direct 
quotation presents Malchus’s arm and the lantern lying on the ground exactly in the same 
position in the left foreground corner of the Bouer Betrayal miniature as they are found in the 
Ego sum miniature in the Tres Riches Heures. First, it follows that the Bouer Hours postdates 
1485 and Colombe’s commission to complete the Tres Riches Heures. Secondly, the minute 
preciseness of the quotation suggests that the artist was involved in the Colombe commission 
and saw the manuscript at first-hand rather than copied it from a model book. 42 

Moreover, the calendar cycle in the Bouer Hours has close echoes to the Tres Riches 
Heures, but whether the second illuminator who painted these had seen the celebrated 
manuscript himself or painted the scenes over his Master’s designs remains uncertain. These 

36 Nicole Reynaud in Avril and Reynaud, Les manuscrits a peintures en France 1440-1520, p. 343. For the inscribed 
date, see Sotheby’s, London, 7 Dec. 2004, lot 47, illus. 

37 The life of Jean Colombe is well documented thanks to the research of Jean-Yves Ribault (continuing earlier 
research by Paul Chenu, Alfred Gandilhon and Maurice de Laugardiere). See Jean-Yves Ribault, ‘Les Colombe, 
une famille d artistes a Bourges au XVe siecle’ in Michel Colombe et soil temps. Actes du 124e Congres des Societe's 
historiques et Scientifiques. Section Histoirede I Art et Arche'ologie, Nantes, 19-26 avril 1999 (Paris: Le Comite des 
travaux historiques et scientifiques, 2001), pp. 13-26. See also Claude Schaefer, ‘CEuvres du debut de la carriere 
de l'enlumineur Jean Colombe’, Cahiers d’archieologie et d’histoire du Berry, 35 (1973), 45-57 (p. 45). 

3S Ribault. ‘Le retable des Antonites de Chambery et l'atelier de Jean et Jacquelin de Montlucon, peintres de Bourges', 
p. 292. 

39 Paris. Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS Fr. 5594. See Francois Avril in Avril and Reynaud. Les manuscrits 
d peintures en France 1440-1520, p. 332. 

40 Chantilly, Musee Conde, MS 65. The borders of Jean Columbe's full-page miniatures on fols 82r, 95r, lOOv, 
122v, 126r, 133v, 184r, 201r, have the same coloured marble columns decorated in gold rinceaux and the gilt 
branches as found in the Bouer Hours; they may have been painted in both manuscripts by Jean de MonLlucon. 
For the most recent scholarship on this manuscript see the commentary volume accompanying the facsimile, Les 
Tres Riches Fleures del duca di Berry, ed. by Patricia Stirnemann and Ines Villela-Petit (Modele: Panini, 2011). 

41 Chantilly. Musee Conde, MS 65, fol. 142r. I am grateful to Jean-Yves Ribault for this observation. 

42 This and other monographic borrowings from the Limbourg part, particularly from the calendar, in the Bouer 
Hours and other Bourges manuscripts of the period, also indicate that Jean Colombe and his assistants must have 
seen the Tres Riches Fleures in its complete state and not only the unfinished quires when they completed the 
illumination of the manuscript. 
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compositions are also closely shared with calendar cycles painted by the Morgan and Spencer 
Masters. For instance, an identical composition of the October scene of tilling and sowing 
in the Bouer Hours, clearly inspired by the Limbourg composition in the Tres Riches Heures, 
can be found in a book of hours now in Paris attributed to the Spencer Master, with slightly 
different variations found in two books of hours attributed to the Morgan Master. 43 Other 
occupations of the months and zodiacal signs show similar matching cycles. 

The finest of the calendar scenes in the Bouer Hours is that of February which shows two 
peasants shovelling snow in a wintry landscape (figure 5). Although landscapes with snow 
had represented the winter season in manuscripts before, it appears that a pictorial tradition 
of a snowy February developed particularly in Bourges manuscripts inspired by this scene in 
the Tres Riches Heures. 44 A snowy landscape with a cart by a wattle fence, echoing both the 
Limbourg and the Bouer Hours scenes, was painted by the Morgan Master on the background 
of Aquarius at January in the book of hours of 1488. 45 This manuscript today lacks its leaf 
for February which no doubt contained another magnificent snowy landscape. 

Similarities can be observed between the snowy February scene in the Bouer Hours and 
one possibly attributable to Jean de Montlu^on that is found in the calendar of a Franciscan 
missal now in Lyon. 46 Both are lively compositions. While the Lyon manuscript shows three 
peasants, the Bouer Hours has two. The peasants are dressed in tunics, stockings, and hats, 
shovelling paths into the snow on the foregrounds of the images. Rising behind the peasants in 
the Lyon manuscript is a busy wintry townscape of timber-framed houses with long chimneys 
and fenced-off yards occupied by wooden carts and bare trees, identical to the single house 
depicted in the Bouer Hours. 47 The palettes of the two February scenes are similar, but the 
tones of the Lyon manuscript are more subdued and muted, and its figures, depicted with more 
banality, have rough angular faces with large noses half-covered under the rims of their hats 
and notably hunched bodies; their bent posture can be interpreted as a means of diminishing 
and mocking peasants, the lowest of the three orders of medieval society. 48 In the Bouer 
Hours the artist has depicted a more romantic and idealistic image of peasantry: the sky has 
a lighter shade of blue, the peasants are clothed in vibrant blue and warm brown, and clean 

43 Paris, Bibliotheque de l'Arsenal, MS 438, fol. lOr; New York. Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum. MS M.271, 
fol. lOr and Sotheby’s, London, 7 Dec. 2004. lot 47, fol. lOr. 

44 Chantilly. Musee Conde, MS 65, fol. 2v. The illuminator Evrard d'Espinques from Ahun, who is documented as 
having made trips to Bourges in 1480, also depicted a snowy landscape in a manuscript of Barthelemy lAnglais’s 
Livre des proprietes des choses that he completed the same year, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS fr. 
9140, fol. 206r. See Nicole Reynaud in Avril and Reynaud, Les manuscrits a peintures en France 1440-1520, p. 
167. A similar winter hunting scene can be found on the calendar page for February in a book of hours in the Use 
of either Tours or Bourges from around 1500: Tours, Bibliotheque municipale, MS 2283, fol. 2r. Here a narrow 
bas-de-page vignette depicts a hunter in half-portrait on the foreground with his crossbow, bolt, and quiver, while 
his dogs lead the way into the snowy landscape searching for a sniff of the rabbit. 

45 Sotheby’s, London, 7 Dec. 2004. lot 47, fol. 1 v. 

46 Bibliotheque municipale, MS 514, fol. lv. This manuscript is no. 63 in francoise Cotton. ‘Les manuscrits a 
peintures de la Bibliotheque de Lyon’, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 65 (1965), pp. 265-320; no. 27 in Chefs-d’oeuvre 
despeintres-enlumineurs de Jean de Berry et de I'Ecole de Bourges (Bourges: Musee de Bourges, 1951); and no. 
328 in Les manuscrits a peintures en France du Xllle au XVIe siecle (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
1955). For Jean de Monl lucon’s possible participation in the execution of the calendar scenes in this manuscript 
otherwise attributable to Jean Colombe, see Nicole Reynaud in Avril and Reynaud. Les manuscrits a peintures en 
France 1440-1520, p. 339. 

47 These characteristics are recognizable in the fifteenth-century houses that survive in Bourges today, rebuilt after 
the fire of Madeleine in 1487. 

48 For the functions of negative imagery of peasantry in medieval calendar cycles, see Jonathan Alexander, ‘Labeur 
and paresse: Ideological Representations of Medieval Peasant Labor’, The Art Bulletin, 72 (1990), 436-52. 
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white stockings, and the young peasant facing the viewer has a pleasant rounded face with a 
solemn expression. 

The subject choices for the full-page miniatures in the Bouer Hours are conventional for 
fifteenth-century French books of hours. The Coronation of the Virgin at Compline in the 
Hours of the Virgin and Pentecost at the beginning of the Hours of the Holy Spirit are examples 
of traditional and transitional compositions in the manuscript. The Coronation shows the 
Virgin crowned as the Queen of Heaven with Christ seated by her side, accompanied only 
by the crowds of Cherubim and Seraphim in red and blue. The theological idea for the 
Coronation of the Virgin originated from the marriage of Christ and Ecclesia. By the early 
fifteenth century the iconographical subject of the Crowned Virgin Mary accompanied by her 
Son had developed to become Trinity-orientated as God the Father and the Holy Spirit were 
added to the scheme. But the presence of Christ alone in the Bouer Coronation shows a return 
to the original idea that it was the Son who greeted Mary. The evidence of cutting down the 
excesses, the later additions of the two other persons from this subject, places this miniature 
within the context of pre-Reformation activities of the Church. Overall there appears to be 
a preference for the traditional rather than the more modern version of the Coronation in 
Bourges. 

The Hours of the Holy Spirit are introduced by the standard accompanying miniature 
of Pentecost depicting the fiftieth day after Christ’s Resurrection on which the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the apostles assembled together in a house (figure 6). Using streaks of gold 
flames, which in places resemble small dragon heads, the present artist has represented 'parted 
tongues as it were of fire’ (Acts 2. 3) that rested upon the apostles and gave them the ability 
to speak other languages, or tongues. The Virgin Mary, who was not actually present at the 
event according to the Bible, has been included in images of Pentecost gradually since the 
eleventh century and she is typically placed in the centre of the group. 49 Here she is shown 
off-centre to the right, standing behind a prie-dieu with the apostles kneeling behind her, 
except for John who is singled out, standing beside her immediately below the window from 
which the Dove of the Holy Spirit descends. According to the Bible, John was the only apostle 
present at the Crucifixion, but there is no biblical justification for his being singled out from the 
other apostles in representations of Pentecost. Before the composition centralizing the Virgin 
Mary developed in the Pentecost iconography, the preference was to give this principal place 
to either Peter, referring to the foundation of the Church, or to Peter and Paul together, as 
representatives of the universal Church, or rarely to John and Peter together. 50 

Surprisingly no-one appears to have studied this new iconographic scheme emphasizing St 
John, which seems to develop in the second half of the fifteenth century. A further development 
from the one in the Bouer Hours placed the Virgin and John in the forefront of the image, seen 
in profile on each side of a small prie-dieu, while the apostles gather around the two principal 
figures. 51 Why was John singled out from the other apostles? Is the composition emphasizing 

49 For Pentecost iconography, see Gertrud Schiller. Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 8 vols (Giitersloh: 
Giitersloher Verlagshaus G. Mohn, 1966-1991), 4.1. Die Kirche, pp. 11-36; see also Claudine A. Chavannes- 
Mazel, ‘Paradise and Pentecost', in Reading Images and Texts: Medieval Images and Texts as Forms of 
Communication. Papers from the Third Utrecht Symposium on Medieval Literacy, Utrecht, 7—9 December 2000, 
ed. by Marielle Hageman and Marco Mostert (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005). pp. 121-60. 

50 Schiller. Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 4.1. pp. 23-24. 

31 This composition can be found in various late fifteenth-century French books of hours, including at least one in 
the Use of Bourges (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Canon. Liturg. 43), and one in the Use of Tours which shows 
John lifting his hand towards the Holy Dove (Besancon. Bibliotheque municipale, MS 158). 
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a link between St John and the Church, since the Virgin represents Ecclesia at Pentecost ? The 
link may be inspired by the prayer O intemerata , addressed to both the Virgin and to St John, 
the two principal witnesses to the Crucifixion. The importance of John above the other apostles 
derives in part from the alleged last words of Christ dying on the Cross, asking John to take 
care of his mother. 52 It is likely that a fifteenth-century reader would have linked this prayer 
in their book of hours to interpreting the image of Pentecost. 

What was the initial cause for the change in the composition? It is plausible that the 
first Pentecost arrangement emphasizing St John carried a double meaning. In addition to 
representing the importance of the apostle John to the Virgin Mary following her son’s death, 
the composition may have drawn attention to John as a patron saint. The placement of St 
John in the Bouer Hours under the window from which the Dove descends, presents a more 
subtle emphasis than the arrangement placing John alone with the Virgin at the forefront of 
the image; thus the Bouer Hours composition may represent an early, intermediary stage in 
the development. It is possible that the placement of John was intended to make a link with 
the patron of the manuscript, although this is unlikely since the only prominent Jean Bouer 
at the end of the fifteenth century, the one who was arrested on the order of Louis XI for 
his involvement in the riot of 1474 about a certain tax, died in 1481 and thus before the 
manuscript appears to have been made. 53 Another suggestion could be that the composition 
was devised by an artist named Jean to emphasize himself. Jean Colombe may have invented 
the composition in another manuscript, from which the present artist could have copied it 
without necessarily realizing its meaning. By placing the Dove (Fr. colombe ) above St Jean’s 
head, Colombe would have created a visual signature in his original miniature. 54 

The miniature of Pentecost holds within itself another image. The inclusion of biblical 
events in the decoration of architectural interiors in bas-relief is a characteristic feature in the 
work of Jean Colombe and his followers in Bourges. In the Bouer Hours, above the apostles’ 
heads, on the wall behind, there is a scene with two figures: a young man or woman with 
long hair kneeling in prayer, while an older man, standing at their side, is holding out his right 
arm. The composition appears to represent neither of the events most commonly linked with 
Pentecost: the Baptism or the Ascension. 55 Nor is an event of anointing, an Old Testament 
type of Pentecost, represented. 56 The figures are not facing each other in the composition, nor 
is any act of pouring represented. An intriguing possibility is provided by the subject of Noli 
me tangere , Christ’s appearance to Mary Magdalene after his Resurrection, when Christ asks 
her with these words not to touch him as he is yet to ascend to the father (John 20. 14-18). 57 
But the inclusion of this subject in Pentecost appears at first out of place. 


5 - This is conveyed in the prayer as follows: ‘Vos enim estis illi duo. in quibus unigenitus Dei tilius ob sincerissimae 
virginitatis meritum, dilectionis suae confirmavit privilegium in cruce pendens, uni vestrum ita dicens: Mulier 
ecce filius tuus: deinde ad alium: Ecce mater tua.' 

53 For the incident of 1474, see Collas, L’Ascension sociale des notables urbains, p. 75. 

54 For Colombe's use of the mottos OMNIS SPIRITUS FAUDET DOMINUM and OMNIS SPIRITUS in his 
miniatures as ‘signatures' (making the link with the significance of his name and the symbol of the Holy Spirit), 
see Claude Schaefer, Jean Fouquet: an der SchweUe zur Renaissance (Dresden: Verlag der Kunst, 1994), p. 283. 

55 Baptism is associated with Pentecost due to the period between Easter and Pentecost being reserved for baptism 
in the early Church, and Ascension because it was through Pentecost that Christ’s promise at Ascension to send 
the Holy Spirit to the apostles was fulfilled. 

56 Anointing is typologically linked with Pentecost as it also involves the descent of the Holy Spirit and the anointing 
oil stands as a parallel for the tongues of fire. 

57 I am grateful to John Fowden for suggesting this subject on compositional grounds. 
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It might be that in decorating the room occupied by the apostles the artist was not inspired 
by the main subject of the miniature, but by the murals commissioned by the canons Jean 
and Martin du Breuil for the chapel of St John the Baptist in Bourges Cathedral. These wall 
paintings represent on one side of the chapel a Crucifixion, and on the other, a Noli me tangere. 
The stances of the two figures and the positions of Christ’s arms are identical in the Noli 
me tangere mural and the detail in the Bouer Hours. It is very likely that the monumental 
wall painting, completed around 1475, and with its life-size figures, inspired the local artistic 
production that followed. 58 Similarly to miniatures which by the inclusion of topographical 
portraiture place biblical events in recognizable locations — a characteristic feature of Bourges 
manuscripts — the artist here may have wished to situate the miraculous event of Pentecost 
in the locally admired private chapel. 59 

Italianate motifs such as putti were added regularly and often superficially onto border 
decoration in Bourges illumination in the second half of the fifteenth century by the Montlu?on 
workshop and others. The columns of the St John on Patmos miniature in the Bouer Hours 
are borne by lions, and the placement of the lions here may be significant. The motif appears 
to echo Italian ecclesiastical architecture where lions were placed to guard the entrances of 
churches from sin and evil due to their supposed extraordinary watchful qualities and ability 
to sleep with their eyes open, as found, for instance, in the Basilica di San Zeno in Verona. 
Perhaps by placing the lions to bear the columns at the very beginning of the manuscript, 
around the first full-page miniature, the intention was to create a parallel between the entrances 
to a church and a personal prayer book. The miniatures in devotional manuscripts mirror the 
images one could be surrounded by in a church, and when entering a book of hours through 
columns borne by watchful lions as one might enter a church, the pictorial device might be 
interpreted as strengthening the devotional experience of using a private prayer book as a 
portable chapel or church. 

The frame columns in the Bouer Hours support prophets, angels, shepherds, apostles 
and soldiers, which each contribute to the iconographic scheme of the miniature. The nude 
Italianate figures of Adam and Eve, placed on the columns that frame the Annunciation to 
the Virgin at Matins, reveal another layer of meaning, a parallel between the Old and New 
Testament encouraging the viewer to contemplate the typological interpretation of the Virgin 
as the new Eve. The fifteenth-century viewer was likely to be familiar with the use of typology 
in art due to the increasing popularity of works such as the Speculum humanae salvationis 
and Biblia pauperum. Sometimes the column figures add humour to the solemn subject of 
the miniature, yet keeping to the overall pictorial programme and meaning, never departing 
or distracting from it. The scene of the Flight into Egypt at Vespers is flanked by columns 
supporting two of Herod’s soldiers gesturing in different directions, while the miniature 
itself depicts the Holy Family escaping. David’s victory over Goliath at the beginning of the 
Penitential Psalms is watched from the columns by two soldiers, one punching the air in the 
excitement of the combat, while the other stands with his arms folded over his chest appearing 
utterly bored. 


58 For the rediscovery of the murals in 1990 and their dating, see Jean-Louis Aurat, ‘Le “Christ en Croix” de la 
Cathedral de Bourges', Revue de VArt, 1 (1993), 60-61. See also Jean-Yves Ribault, ‘Note sur le peintre Hayne 
de Vulcob et sa famille’, Cahiers d’Archeologie & d’Histoire du Berry, 152 (2002), 45-48 (p. 48). 

59 It is intriguing to note that the Spencer Master appears to have included a detail showing an identical kneeling figure 
as in the Bouer Hours detail on the collar of one of his figures (London. British Library, Egerton 940, fol. 2v). 
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Another interesting pictorial aspect of this manuscript is the use of orientalizing features 
in the dress. Sts Elizabeth and Joseph wear turbans traceable to Abbasid dress from Baghdad 
that was later adopted by the Egyptian Mamluks (fols 41r and 60v), and St Peter and the young 
David hold Ottoman-style sabres with wide curved blades and curved guards, rather than more 
traditional long swords with straight blades (fols 19r and 73r). 60 Both artists in the Bouer 
Hours appear to introduce these small eastern details of headdresses and artefacts without 
any cohesive aim to show that the events take place somewhere particular. The influences are 
mingled with the traditional, as the figures are dressed in standard biblical robes rather than in 
kaftans. Exotic details are not used to suggest otherness either, as the three 'Kings of the East’ 
in the Adoration of the Magi miniature show no evidence of their origin by dress or appearance. 
The issue of sources is too complex to tackle here, but it can be noted that in addition to 
copying such influences from earlier manuscripts, such as the Tres Riches Heures, fifteenth- 
century Bourges artists could have seen oriental commodities first-hand. Jacques Cceur of 
Bourges had applied his financial genius to tr ansforming the scale of the French Levantine 
trade in the 1440s, and merchants continued to supply the main ports of southern France with 
goods imported from Syria and Egypt throughout the century. 61 

It can be concluded that this previously unstudied book of hours in Leeds provides 
important evidence for the work of one very talented and another thoroughly interesting 
artist. The manuscript displays proficiency in painting realistic facial features and expressions 
that portray emotion convincingly. Colo in, gold highlighting, and hatching techniques are 
used skilfully to evoke effects of light, and the miniatures display a good understanding of 
the principles of linear perspective and spatial recession in their interiors and landscapes. 
Forthcoming research may well resolve with more certainty the identities of the artists 
responsible for this manuscript and the question for which member of the Bouer family 
the manuscript was made or personalized; however, whatever patronage may have led to its 
creation, the Bouer Hours is an important survival representing the richness and complexity 
that characterizes manuscript illumination in Bourges at the end of the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the Renaissance. 62 


60 Similar details of dress can be seen, for example, in the book of hours painted by the Spencer Master around 
1508 for Guillaume de Seigne and his wife Claudine Fortier (London, British Library, MS Harley 2969). On the 
subject of orientalizing features, see Joyce Kubiski, ‘Orientalizing in Costume in Early Fifteenth-Century French 
Manuscript Painting (Cite des Dames Master, Limbourg Brothers, Boucicaut Master, and Bedford Master)', Gesta, 
40 (2001), 161-80. I discuss sources and the meaning of orientalizing motifs in late fifteenth-century French 
manuscript painting in a forthcoming article. 

61 For a good background to this subject, see Eliyahu Ashtor, Levant Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton, NJ; 
Guildford: Princeton University Press, 1983). 

62 My latest findings on the careers and works of Jean de Morulucon. the Master of Morgan M.271 and the Master of 
Spencer 6, presented at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Renaissance Society of America, will be further 
developed in my forthcoming doctoral dissertation for the University of Edinburgh. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection MS 8 

Book of Hours, Latin (calendar and some rubrics in French) 


Material: Parchment, 141 fols, 188 x 125 mm. 

Preparation of page: pinholes in outer margins, ruling in red ink, written space 100 x 60 
mm., one col., 20 lines. 

Script: Batarde, brown ink. 

Decoration: 

Initials: 2- and 1-line initials alternating in brown and blue, decorated in gold. 

Line-endings: alternating in brown and blue, decorated in gold. 

Borders: only on the outer margin of the first of each calendar page: curling acanthus leaves, 
thistles, strawberries, bell flowers, pansies, and other flowers. 

Miniatures: 20 full-page miniatures, 20 small miniatures with half-length compositions, 24 
calendar images; see: http://ludos.leeds.ac.uk/collection/medmss 
Binding: blue velvet and gilt edges, nineteenth-century. 

Provenance: 

1. Made most probably in Bourges between 1485 and 1494 for the Bouer family of 
Bourges, whose arms are on fol. 5r: vert a cross argent between 4 oxheads or. 

2. In the sixteenth century belonged to one Marie de Cumieres, who was probably a nun. 
Her inscription 'Seur Marie de cumieres bonne fille’ is on fol. lr. 

3. In the collection of the well-known bibliophile J. B. D. Guyon de Sardiere (d. 1759) in 
the eighteenth century, whose inscriptions are on fols lr and 140v. 

4. Lord Brotherton acquired the manuscript from the London bookseller Charles James 
Sawyer in the 1920s. 

Composition: 


Quire 

Polios 

Text 

Miniatures (f=full page) 

l 6 

1-6 

fols lr-12v Calendar 

fol. lr January: Aquarius; Feasting 

fol. 2r February: Pisces; Shovelling snow 

fol. 3r March: Aries; Pruning 

fol. 4r April: Taurus; Making flower wreaths 

fol. 5r May: Gemini; Riding 

fol. 6r June: Cancer; Mowing 

2 b 

7-12 

cont. Calendar 

fol. 7r July: Leo; Binding sheaves and reaping 
fol. 8r August: Virgo; Threshing 
fol. 9r September: Libra; Wine pressing 
fol. lOr October: Scorpio; Tilling and sowing 
fol. llr November: Sagittarius; Knocking 
acorns for pigs 

fol. 12r December: Capricorn; Killing a pig 
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3* 

13-20 

fols 13r-18v Gospel 
extracts 

fols 18 v-27r Passion 
extract from John 

fol. 13r St John on Patmos (f) 

fol. 14v St Luke painting a portrait of the 

Virgin (f) 

fol. 16r St Matthew adding ink to his pen (f) 
fol. 17v St Mark sharpening his pen (f) 
fol. 19r Betrayal of Christ (f) 

4 s 

21-28 

cont. Passion extract 
from John fols 

27r-28v Prayer before 
and after the Corpus 
Christi 


5 s 

29-36 

fols 29r-66v Hours of 
the Virgin: 

Matins 

fol.29r Annunciation to the Virgin (f) 


37-44 

Lauds 

fol. 41r Visitation (f) 

7 s 

45-52 

Prime 

Terce 

fol. 48v Nativity (f) 

fol. 52v Annunciation to the Shepherds (f) 

8 s 

53-60 

Sext 

None 

Vespers 

fol. 55v Adoration of the Magi (f) 
fol. 58r Presentation in the Temple (f) 
fol. 60v Flight into Egypt (f) 

9 s 

61-68 

Compline 

fols 66r-68v Hours of 
the Cross 

fol. 63r Coronation of the Virgin (f) 
fol. 66v Christ Carrying the Cross (f) 

“To 5 

69-72 

fols 68v-71r Hours of 
the Holy Spirit 
fols 71v-72v blank 

fol. 69r Pentecost (f) 

11 s 

73-80 

fols 73r-81r 

Penitential Psalms 

fol. 73r David and Goliath (f) 

12 s 

81-88 

fols 81r-84r Litany 
fol. 84v blank 
fols 85r-106r Office of 
the Dead 

fol. 85r Three Living and Three Dead (f) 

13 8 

89-96 

cont. Office of the 

Dead 


“14 s 

97-104 

cont. Office of the 

Dead 


15 4 

105-108 

cont. Office of the 

Dead 

fols 106r-107r Prayer 

Pro defunctis 

fols 107v-108v blank 
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16 s 

109-116 

fols 109r-l Ill- 
Suffrages to the Holy 
Trinity 

fols 11 lr-112r 

De sancta facie 
fols 112r-l 15v 

Obsecro te 
fols 115v-118v 

0 intemerata 

fol. 109r Baptism of Christ (f) 

fol. 109v God the Father 

fol. llOr Christ 

fol. llOv Holy Spirit 

fol. 11 lr St Veronica with her Veil 

fol. 112v Virgin and Child attended by the 

angels (f) 

fol. 115v Virgin and Child 

“17 s 

117-124 

cont. 0 intemerata 
fols 118v-120r Stabat 

mater 

fol. 120r-v Salutacio 
marie virginis 
fol. 120 v Ave regina 
celorum 

fols 120v-125 r Missus 
est gabriel angelus 

fol. 118vPieta 

fol. 12lr Annunciation 

“79 s 

125-132 

fols 125r-126v 

Prayers for various 

occasions 

fols 126v-128r 

Prayers for the Mass 
fols 128v-138v 
Suffrages 

fol. 128v St Michael 
fol. 129r St John the Baptist; 
fol. 129r St John the Apostle 
fol. 129v Sts Peter and Paul 
fol. 130r St James 
fol. 13 lr St Stephen 
fol. 13 lv St Christopher 
fol. 132v St Sebastian 

20 s +l 

133-141 

cont. Suffrages 

fols 139r-140v The 
Seven Oes of St 

Gregory 

fol. 133v St Nicholas 

fol. 134r St Claudius 

fol. 134r St Anthony 

fol. 135v St Anne 

fol. 136r St Mary Magdalene 

fol. 136v St Katherine 

fol. 137r St Margaret 

fol. 137v St Barbara 

fol. 138r St Apollonia 

fol. 139r Vision of Pope Gregory (f) 


Liturgical evidence: 

Calendar: French, rather empty with several ferial days, but the Bourges saints emphasized 
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in gold are St Guillaume (10 Jan.), archbishop of Bourges, and St Ursinus (29 Dec.), the first 
bishop of Bourges from the third century. Other saints’ days in gold are for Sts James and 
Philip, John, Barnabas, Peter, Lawrence, Francis of Assisi, Denis, Stephen, and Martin of 
Tours. 

Hours of the Virgin: Use of Bourges (Prime antiphon O admirabile and capitulum Ad initio'. 
None antiphon Germinavit; no None capitulum). 

APPENDIX 2 

The Bouer Family Genealogy 


Philippe Bouer 

Philippe, Lord of Villeneuve 

Jean, Lord of Villeneuve, 
changeur in 1322 

Philippe, Viscount of Villeneuve 

Mace, lieutenant general c. 1398 Philippe Petronille = Jean Bueille 


Philippe, Viscount of Villeneuve, t Jeanne de Croces Jeanne = 1. Jean Pelorde 
guard of the Mint in 1425 2. Philippe Bueille 

Etienne Mace, Viscount of Villeneuve, Jacques, priest 
Lord of Bouchet, Pignou, etc., 
moneyer in 1450 


Etienne Philippe, 

crown prosecutor, 

1st mayor of Bourges 
in 1474 

Collette Louise Jeanne 


(1) I (2) 

Michelle Jobert j Jean, Viscount of Villeneuve, j Macee Rogier 
echevin of Bourges, d. 1481 


Louise, Frangoise, Marie de = Guillaume, Jacques, 

married married l’Hopital officer of the mint moneyer 

Savary du Jacques in 1498, provost of in 1513 

Puy in 1474 Pinette the mint in 1540 

m 1476 
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Figure 1: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 5r (detail: Gemini 
holding the coat of arms of the Bouer family). 
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Figure 2: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 19r (the Betrayal 
of Christ). 
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Figure 3: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 14v (St Luke 
painting a portrait of the Virgin). 
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Figure 4a: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 14v (micrograph 
detail: Luke). 



Figure 4b: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 14v (micrograph 
detail: Mary). 
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Figure 5: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 2r (calendar: February, detail). 
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Figure 6: Leeds, Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 8, f. 69r (Pentecost). 
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Sloth and the Penitential Self in Henry, Duke of Lancaster’s 
Le Livre de seyntz medicines / The Book of Holy Medicines 


Catherine Batt 


There is a point in Henry, duke of Lancaster’s Book of Holy Medicines , the Anglo-Norman 
penitential treatise written in 1354, at which the narrator is confronted by what looks more 
like a situation comedy of manners than a spiritual dilemma. 1 Lady Sloth, personification of 
the deadly sin and arguably the most engaging of Henry’s projections of his own sinful self, 
claiming to feel unwell and simply to need a place to rest awhile, slips into the castle of Henry’s 
integral self almost before he has realized it: 

Et par l'oraille entre ele en cest maner: ele y entre come une desheitez; qe a peyne 
dirroit homme a un deshaitee: —‘Aletz la ou cea’ ou ‘Faitez ceo cy ou cella." Mes plutost 
demandroit homme: —‘Serroit ceo plus vostre pleiser a aler cy qe la. ou faire ceo cy qe 
cella? Ne preignetz garde a nule altre chose forsqe tout a vostre aise, dormetz et reposetz 
vous et ne pensetz a nule riens forsqe en vos delitez.’ Et tout ensi est il, tresdouz Sires, 
quant jeo su desheitee et gise en pecche et me dors, come jeo face mult sovent; et toutdise 
en sui jeo malade. Et quant ceo pecche de peresce vient a la porte de l'oraille et me prie 
q’il puisse entrer, car el est durement desheitee et dist, mesqe elle soit un bien poi reposee, 
ele s’en irra; et tant fait qe elle einz vient, et quant elle y est, elle s’encouche et s’endort. 

Et si nul vient a la porte et die: — ‘Jeo sui des amys Dame Peresce; lessez moi entrer pur 
la conforter’, la porte serra mult prestement overte pur lesser entrer un soen amy q’ensi la 

1 One of the most prominent figures in the early years of the Hundred Years' War, and one of the richest men in 
the land, Henry wrote his treatise, a spiritual text by a layman rare for this time, a year before further endowing 
a hospital and college at Leicester originally founded by his father. The text survives in only two full manuscripts 
(Blackburn, Lancashire, Stonyhurst College, MS 24 and Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 218), and a 
fragment mis-bound with medical material (Aberystwyth, National Library of Wales, MS Peniarth 388.2), but 
is recorded as having been owned by at least one religious institution, as well as by associates and members of 
his immediate and extended aristocratic family; see E. J. Arnould, Etude sur le Livre des saintes medecines du 
due Henri de Lancastre (Paris: Didier, 1948), pp. lxvii-lxxii; and Jeanne Krochalis and Ruth J. Dean, “Henry 
of Lancaster's Livre de Seyntz Medicines: New Fragments of an Anglo-Norman Work', The National Library of 
Wales Journal, 18 (1973), 87-94. It is possible that Gower, Chaucer, and the Gawain- Poet were all familiar with 
this work, now edited as Le Livre de seyntz medicines, by E. J. Arnould, Anglo-Norman Text Society, 2 (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1940), Subsequent references are to this edition, by page and line-number, in the body of the essay. 
Translations are from my forthcoming translation of this text for the French of England Translation Series. I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Oliver Pickering as a generous colleague whose wit, learning, and professionalism 
are such that I cannot imagine his ever having had more than an intellectual acquaintance with that vice to which 
academics are most vulnerable. 
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Peresce vorreit conforter de dire: — ‘Dame ne pemetz garde a nul rien qe soit. forsqe a 
vos aisez, et nomement al aise du corps: et de Palme nous en penserons un altre jour quant 
nous serrons veultz et n’averons altre chose affaire.’ (p. 54,1. 18-p. 55,1. 10) 

[And this is how she gets in through the ear; she comes in as though she were unwell. Now, 
you would hardly say to a sick person: ‘Go here or there,’ or: ‘Do this or that." Rather, you 
would ask: ‘Would you prefer to go here rather than there, or to do this rather than that? 

Do not worry about anything other than making yourself comfortable; sleep and rest and 
think only about your pleasure." And so it is just like this, most sweet Lord, when I am 
sick and lie in sin and slumber, as I do very often, and all the same it makes me ill. And 
then this sin of Sloth comes to the gate of the ear and begs to be let in, because she is very 
sick, and says that just as soon as she has rested a little while she will go; and she does so 
much that she gets in, and once she is here she goes to bed and falls asleep. And should 
anyone come to the gate and say: ‘I am a friend of Lady Sloth, let me come in to comfort 
her", the gate will be very quickly opened to let in one of her friends, who is then eager to 
comfort Sloth by saying: ‘Lady, don’t worry about anything at all, except your comfort, 
and especially the comfort of the body; and we shall think about the soul some other day, 
when we are old and shall have nothing else to do."] 

Henry’s expression of hapless confusion humorously capitalizes on the fraught and contradic¬ 
tory obligations and responsibilities of hospitality, as the friends at whose encouragement he 
says he has written his text (p. 240,11. 8-15) would immediately have recognized. The well- 
established (devotional and penitential) image of the self as castle and the exigencies of social 
intercourse come together in Henry’s tableau. 2 While hospitality is a not uncommon trope in 
devotional literature, and is also a focus of philosophical inquiry, its practice is, historically, 
predominantly a question of honour (of some importance to a writer such as Henry, who casts 
his relationship with God at least partly in feudal terms, and thinks of sin as shame). 3 Sloth is 
by no means the first lady to abuse a man’s sense of duty in this regard, whether in literature 
or in life, as is clear from Ranulf of Chester and William of Roumare’s successful scheme 
to capture Lincoln Castle from King Stephen, in the twelfth century, which begins with a 
welcome unguardedly extended to an apparently innocent visit from the aggressors’ wives. 4 
With Henry’s soul, rather than worldly possessions, at stake. Sloth herself does not play the 
languid gentlewoman for long; she soon re-appears in the Livre as an alarmingly strong-willed 
housekeeper in occupation of Henry’s fortress (p. 58,1. 28-p. 63,1. 7). In bringing together the 
figure of Sloth as an initially disingenuously undemanding guest, and the familiar metaphor 
of the castle as spiritual integrity, Henry, with some self-irony, concentrates points of social, 
moral and spiritual reference. He does so by means of imagery with powerful resonance in 
both courtly secular and penitential literature that suggests a level of aesthetic and discursive 
complexity in his method; at the same time it amusingly figures his moral predicament. 5 

2 For recent accounts of literary treatments of selfhood by means of architecture, see David Cowling. Building 
the Text: Architecture as Metaphor in Late Medieval and Early Modern France (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998); Christiania Whitehead. Castles of the Mind: A Study of Medieval Architectural Allegory (Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press, 2003). 

3 See Julie Kerr. ‘The Open Door: Hospitality and Honour in Twelfth/Early Thirteenth-Century England', History, 
87 (2002), 322-35. 

4 See Julie Kerr. “‘Welcome the Coming and Speed the Parting Guest": Hospitality in Twelfth-Century England', 
Journal of Medieval History, 33 (2007), 130-46 (p. 134). 

5 Gregory M. Sadlek usefully demonstrates how the penitential language of sloth can inform representation and 
understanding of secular and courtly behaviour, in ‘Love, Labor, and Sloth in Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde', 
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Henry’s Livre falls roughly into two sections (pp. 1-130 and 131-244 of Arnould’s 
edition), of which the first establishes the perilous condition of the narrator-sinner’s spiritual 
self, imagined primarily as a physical body wounded by the deadly sins, the depredations of 
which are itemized in relation to the various parts of the body and the senses. This abject 
body can be made whole only through the ministrations of Christ the physician, who offers 
up his own blood by way of healing balm, and the second part of the treatise describes 
the conditions necessary for the sinner/patient’s healing, recuperation, and hope of spiritual 
health and salvation. Divine intercession and the grace of God are imagined metaphorically 
as instances of contemporary medical procedure and treatments; so, for example, Mary’s own 
milk, and Christ’s own body, as redemptive cockerel, cooked up into chicken soup, constitute 
convalescent food, while the patient’s wounds, once treated with Christ’s blood, are tenderly 
wrapped in the bandages of Mary’s Joys. Within this general structure there are further 
vividly realized metaphors of the spiritually troubled heart — for example, as a busy market¬ 
place, as a whirlpool, as a foxes’ earth, or as a fortress to be guarded. Such vibrant imagery 
shows acquaintance with encyclopaedic penitential manuals such as Laurent d’Orleans’ late 
thirteenth-century Somme le mi, and preachers’ handbooks such as the early fourteenth- 
century Franciscan Fasciculus morum. 6 Texts such as the Somme may systematically work 
through accounts of the sins as trees with various branches, or present them in family 
groups, as does Gower’s Mirour de I’omme, where Sloth is mother of Somnolence, Laziness, 
Slackness, Idleness and Negligence. 7 Henry’s treatment does not follow such carefully detailed 
taxonomies, and he does not develop any sophisticated technical vocabulary for the sin he 
calls peresce. The penitential Weye of Paradys, enumerating a list of sloth-related offences, 
obvious and abstruse, inter alia spiritual and worldly forgetfulness, the refusal to seek advice, 
and something that sounds like Schadenfreude (‘vncovenable gladnes’), warns that slowthe 
is ‘gretly vnknowen of many folke, as I trowe’. 8 For all his lack of technical vocabulary, 
however, Henry is clearly alive to the guises Sloth adopts; at its first appearance, agile and 
quick-talking (that Sloth is slow is untrue, warns the narrator), it leaps out of his mouth with 
a ready answer against activity of any kind (p. 22,1. 14-p. 23,1. 27), and Henry confesses to 
a number of failings this vice adumbrates, among them idleness — including hunting, making 
love, staying too long abed — and forgetfulness of spiritual and worldly duties, neglect of 
religious observance and of doing works of mercy, lack of rigour in the exercise of justice, 
and procrastination. 

Siegfried Wenzel, in his still authoritative study of this most confusingly roomy of sins, 
manifest in everything from a reluctance to get up, to spiritual despair and suicidal thoughts, 
suggests that in the later Middle Ages, for lay folk at least, sloth became understood as rather 
more a sin of the flesh than of the spirit, and denoted laziness in general, while its more 
intellectually tortured aspect evolved into what the Renaissance called melancholy. 9 Henry 


Chaucer Review, 26 (1992), 350-68. See also his Idleness Working: The Discourse of Love’s Labor from Ovid 
through Chaucer and Gower (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2004). 

6 La Somme le roi par Frere Laurent, ed. by Edith Brayer and Anne-Frangoise Leurquin-Labie (Paris-Abbeville: 
SATF-Paillart, 2008); Fasciculus morum: A Fourteenth-Century Preacher’s Handbook, ed. and trans. by Siegfried 
Wenzel (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1989). 

7 John Gower, Mirour de I’omme (The Mirror of Mankind), trans. by William Burton Wilson (East Lansing: 
Colleagues Press, 1992), pp. 74-86. 

8 The Middle English Weye of Paradys and the Middle French Voie de Paradis, ed. by F. N. M. Diekstra (Leiden: 
Brill, 1991), p. 217. 

9 Siegfried Wenzel, The Sin of Sloth: Acedia in Medieval Thought and Literature (Chapel Hill: University of North 
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does not make Sloth structurally central (which is appropriate to its under-handedness), and 
does associate it with the flesh, but he is also alert to its dangers on all fronts, intellectual, 
spiritual, and physical and, moreover, to the way it permeates both somatic and mental 
faculties. The worked personification of the sin as female — by the end of the introductory 
episode, the originally male/neutral figure is a ‘male enchanteresce’ (‘evil enchantress’) (p. 
23, 1. 25) — together with its odd incarnation as, for example, a hellish brooding chicken 
(p. 63, 11. 8-14), are arguably attempts to reify and make alien this sin (as also to signal its 
unruly nature by virtue of the shifts in its representation), but, as will become evident, Henry 
also acknowledges that Sloth most aptly describes his deepest failings. The language with 
which Henry reflects on his difficulties in completing his daily spiritual entries even hints that, 
paradoxically. Sloth, as much as his good intention, is the very condition of his writing. As he 
celebrates the redemptive feast of Easter Sunday, he laments that anyone can see ‘qe jeo voise 
mult belement le pas en cest affaire’ (‘that I am making very slow progress in this matter’) (p. 
98,11. 10-11). The phrase ‘belement le pas’ occurs rarely in the Livre; at this point it describes 
the nature of procrastination (when the hour, put off, never arrives, p. 23, 11. 5-7), Sloth’s 
slipping into his heart (p. 54, 11. 12-17), and his reluctance to carry his weary body to give 
alms to the needy (p. 75,11. 6-7). With regard to Sloth, Henry brings a particular inventiveness 
to bear on his devotional and penitential reading, in his contribution to the fourteenth-century 
vernacular exploration of the nature of sin and the human condition. 

By the time the narrator gingerly negotiates Lady Sloth’s visit — announced by a pun 
on the need for warning and protection (p. 54, 11. 12-13) — it is already clear that he is 
not only receptive to, but a practitioner of, the vice she embodies. 10 Henry’s articulation 
of his problem as host to a sick visitor anticipates the Middle English Patience' s similarly 
witty characterization of Poverty as a lady who, regardless of the reluctant host’s wishes, will 
simply not be shown the door: ‘For Jteras pouert hir proferes ho nyl be put vtter, I Bot lenge 
wheresoeuer hir lyst, lyke ojter greme’. 11 The Patience narrator notes ruefully that material 
poverty might at least attract long-suffering, and also Patience, whose playfellow (‘playfere’, 
1. 41) Poverty is. The observation that unwanted material discomfort may ultimately yield 
spiritual benefits may itself play knowingly on a traditional argument that poverty and want 
are the consequences of sloth and impatience. 12 Both narrators exploit the social dilemma the 
undesirable guest poses, to moral effect. While the courtesy books recommend one extend a 
welcome to all, Henry’s pre-emptive self-excusing, in his claim that Sloth, as a sick person, 

Carolina Press, 1967), pp. 164-87 (p. 186). See also Morton W. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins (Michigan: 
State College Press, 1952), p. 213. 

10 ‘Or sumes a la darreyne garde — qi sages est si s’en garde’ (‘Now we are at the final cause for caution — anyone 
with any sense will be cautious of her’) (54.12-13). On the significance of puns to the devotional method of 
the Livre in general, see Catherine Batt, “‘De celle mordure vient la mort dure”: Perspectives on Puns and their 
Translation in Henry, duke of Lancaster’s Le Livre de Seyntz Medicines', in The Medieval Translator, 10, ed. by 
Jacqueline Jenkins and Olivier Bertrand (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), pp. 405-17. 

11 Poems of the Pearl Manuscript: Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. by Malcolm 
Andrew and Ronald Waldron (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1987), p. 187, 11. 41-42. Jonathan Nicholls 
briefly discusses Patience as an unwelcome guest in The Matter of Courtesy: Medieval Courtesy Books and the 
Gawain-Poet (Cambridge: Brewer, 1985), pp. 81-82. 

12 See, for example, Sanson de Nantuil, Les Proverbes de Salemon, ed. by C. Claire Isoz, 3 vols, Anglo-Norman 
Text Society 44, 45, 50 (London: ANTS from Birkbeck College), I, 128-33,11. 4083-242, for his expansion of 
and commentary on Proverbs 6. 6-11 to this effect. Lorraine Kochanske Stock argues that the poem characterizes 
Jonah as an example of acedia, sloth, in ‘The “Poynt” of Patience ’, in Text and Matter: New Critical Perspectives 
of the Pearl'-Poet, ed. by Robert J. Blanch, Miriam Youngerman Miller, and Julian N. Wasserman (Troy, NY: 
Whitston, 1991), pp. 163-75. 
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cannot be turned away, for reasons of social propriety, reveals him to be fully aware of ethical 
works’ censure of those who, laws of hospitality aside, do not take at least some precautionary 
measures to verify the goodwill of the stranger. It is in this spirit that, for example, John of 
Salisbury takes Dido to task for not more carefully vetting Aeneas, ‘an unknown man, an exile, 
a fugitive, whose motives were unknown and whose person was suspect’, who, while ‘he was 
not to be excluded from hospitality, should still more suitably have entered as a stranger, not 
a ruler’. 13 Tellingly, Henry not only makes space for Sloth, but colludes with her in eliding 
her own behaviour with his own, here, and as described some thirty pages earlier, in his 
receptiveness to Sloth’s advice. The unspecified sins Sloth brings in her wake, once she has 
succeeded in her pitiful request for shelter, and promised not to overstay her welcome, are 
imagined as friends who repeat to her, as animations of Henry’s own impulses, the soothing 
words that he himself is all too willing to hear; the host becomes indistinguishable from the 
guest, to such an extent that, the narrator explains, the person more likely to be shut out and 
ignored is the maistre (master physician) (p. 55,1. 12) who arrives to identify true sickness as 
the infection that Sloth has brought with her. Her removal (in spite of the laws of hospitality) 
will bring immediate health to the soul, and the only remedy for sloth is full confession: ‘Sur 
toutez riens confessetz vous sovent et criez Dieu mercye de bon coer, e soiez verrai repentant 
de voz mausfeitz’ (‘Above all else, go to confession often and beg God’s mercy sincerely, and 
be truly repentant of your misdeeds’) (p. 55,11. 18-20). 

Henry here anticipates aspects of the ethics of hospitality (and hospitality as ethics) that 
Derrida explores. What, Derrida asks, are the implications of a truly unconditional hospitality? 
If we understand ourselves primarily in relation to others, does not hospitality constitute an 
‘interruption of the self, when the host, in opening up the home, ultimately cedes the position 
of host to the guest? 

[lit is the master, the one who invites, the inviting host, who becomes the hostage — and 
who really always has been. And the guest, the invited hostage, becomes the one who 
invites the one who invites, the master of the host. The guest becomes the host’s host. The 
guest ( hote ) becomes the host {hote) of the host {hote ). 14 

In a discussion of Levinas, Derrida provocatively identifies ethical discourse as itself ‘an 
interruption of the self by the self, which throws open, by means of the paradoxes and 
problems hospitality raises, the question of phenomenology and how one conceptualizes 
selfhood. 15 Derrida’s formulation of ‘interruption’ usefully exposes what is at issue in Henry’s 
representation of selfhood and responsibility. Henry’s hospitality trope both acknowledges his 
shortcomings and shows ironic awareness of his moral folly as host to sin, but as a metaphor 
it operates more to confirm his need for external resources — specifically God’s grace — to 
rescue him from self-delusion than to encourage him to more rigorous and profound forms of 
self-examination and self-knowledge. 

The Livre ’s narrative suffers its own minor interruption at this point, with the attempted 
interventions of the spiritual doctor, the unwelcome guest Henry wants to ignore, who 
counsels, in addition to confession as the remedy for sloth, active engagement with good 

13 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, ed. and trans. by Cary J. Nederman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990), Book VI, ch. 22, p. 131. See also Julie Kerr. ‘The Open Door', p. 331. 

14 Jacques Derrida, On Hospitality, trans. by Rachel Bowlby (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), pp. 
124-25. Mark W. Westmoreland gives a useful overview of Derrida's work on hospitality, in ‘Interruptions: 
Derrida and Hospitality', Kritike, 2 (2008), 1-10. 

15 Jacques Derrida, Adieu to Emmanuel Levinas, trans. by Pascale-Anne Brault and Michael Naas (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1999), p. 51. 
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deeds. In explaining how Sloth is an instrument of the devil, he associates her with flesh, 
which is also feminized: ‘junez [...] pur meultz temprer vostre malveise char, et ne esparniez 
mye cele char tant q’elle soit ta meistresce, car ele tire a lui toutez lez enemys de l’alme et 
nomement cele Peresce’ (‘fast [...] the better to restrain your wicked flesh, and never spare 
that flesh so that she becomes your mistress, for she attracts to herself all the enemies of the 
soul, and especially Sloth’) (p. 55, 1. 28-p. 56, 1. 1). But this warning is instead differently 
accommodated. While Henry elsewhere associates Sloth with foul and transgressive flesh — 
a little later, in a description of the sin’s cunning domination of the hands, she is an ‘orde 
vile boituse qe gaires ne troeve nul part qe lui veie l’entree’ (‘dirty vile cripple who never finds 
anywhere that forbids her access’) (p. 70,11. 5-7) — the advisor’s straightforward metaphor of 
remedial self-governance becomes part of a more complex envisioning of Sloth’s intellectual 
and physical insidiousness and Henry’s own complicity with it, by a return to the hospitality 
trope, via a digression that further imagines sloth as a sickness that requires treatment with 
theriac, a potent medicine that drives one poison out by means of another (p. 56,1. 3-p. 58,1. 
27). The narrator explains that theriac is only efficacious if the original poison has not taken 
full hold (p. 56,11. 12-15). Henry’s own moral constitution appears beyond help, for Sloth has 
caught the eye of Henry’s Free Will, and accordingly she polices and poisons the apertures of 
the body (p. 57,1. 33-p. 58,1. 27), allowing for further opportunity to make domestic comedy 
out of Henry’s spiritual haplessness, in what is a more honest self-representation than one that 
displaces vice onto the feminine tout court. 

In Henry’s treatise. Sloth seduces Free Will, but she is also (apparently playing against 
type) a terrifyingly efficient household manager, the guest who has become the host, in 
Derrida’s formulation, and who sets about transforming her environment and preventing Sin 
from getting out through the door of the mouth in the form of confession, recommending 
that he relax now, for he will be better prepared another day (p. 58, 1. 28-p. 63, 1. 7). 16 
While ‘cele male hostesse’ (‘that evil hostess’) (p. 59,11. 13-14) is in control, Henry has not 
the wherewithal to engage eyes, mouth, and heart in the necessary remorse, repentance, and 
contrition to make a good confession, for Sloth has stopped up all the openings (eyes and ears) 
by which the light of the Holy Spirit might enter the body. Fear and Shame (conventionally 
the prompts to turn one from a sinful life) plan to oust Sloth, but have as their ally only Weak 
Will, who hides behind the others where he should take the lead, and betrays his pusillanimity 
with his name, for such weakness keeps company with Idleness, and Fortitude, not Half- 
Heartedness, is the counter to Sloth. 17 Sloth appears initially compliant to the trio’s request 
that they accompany Sin from the body, but she soon overcomes them in their turn, and 
remains in charge as ‘dame et meistresse de la bouche’ (‘lady and mistress of the mouth’) (p. 
62,1. 32): ‘beau Sire Dieux, jeo su si feble qe jeo ne puisse a nul male contreester, ne nul bien 
faire a autri ne a moi meismes, sanz la grace de vous’ (‘dear Lord God, I am so weak that I 


16 For a vision of Perece (Sloth) as a hostess true to type, in charge of an inn on the way to Hell, presiding over 
the very picture of domestic filth, with nothing for her guests in a land of plenty but stale crusts, roasted turnips 
and water, served on the bare ground, see La voie d'enfer et de paradis: An Unpublished Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century by Jehan de le Mote, ed. by Sister M. Aquiline Pety (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1940), pp. 51-55, II. 1009-152. 

17 Wenzel. Sloth, p. 55. Wenzel, Fasciculus, pp. 619-25: ‘In order to overcome [sloth], the virtue of strength [...] 
comes to our aid [...]' (p. 619). See also La Vye de Seynt Fraunceys, ed. by D. W. Russell. Anglo-Norman Text 
Society, 59-60 (London: ANTS from Birkbeck College, 2002): ‘[...] peresce ne peut aver leu I en quor fort de 
le amur Jhesu’ (*[...] sloth has no place in a heart strong with love of Jesus’) (p. 199,11. 5951-52). 
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cannot resist any evil, nor do any good to others nor to myself without your grace’) (p. 60,11. 
14-16). 

For its double image of Sloth as alluring and hideous, the Livre seems to have taken 
inspiration from two personifications in Guillaume de Deguileville’s (c. 1330-31) Pelerinage 
de vie humaine. 18 Deguileville’s allegorical narrative explicitly invokes and rewrites aspects 
of Guillaume de Lorris’s Roman de la rose ; so where, for example. Idleness in that poem 
welcomes the Dreamer into the garden of love to which only a privileged elite have access, 
in the Pelerinage the attractive Oiseuse (Idleness), beguiles the Pilgrim-Dreamer as he seeks 
the road to salvation, only to lead him astray, and hand him over to her mother, Paresse 
(Sloth), a monstrous creature whose filthy ways more fully represent the sin’s insidious action 
on the soul. Sloth stuns the Pilgrim with Apathy, trusses him up like a pig for the slaughter, 
and explains that he is now food for the devil, like many others before him. It is Sloth’s 
work to prevent her victims from making confession. Henry is like Deguileville in noting 
Sloth’s eminence as source of the other sins and, just as in the Livre the Narrator cannot 
find a means to escape the power of Sloth except with God’s help, in the Pelerinage , Grace- 
Dieu, the Grace of God, personified as a beautiful woman who is guide and advisor to the 
Pilgrim, has to rescue her charge from his own foolishness and sin. Sarah Kay has written 
of how the Pelerinage' s metaphorical discursiveness is itself enigmatic, its very programme 
working against a straightforward recuperation of spiritual identity, and both works would 
reward comparative investigation of their respective projections of spiritual interiority. 19 Here 
one notes how, for both poem and treatise, narrative impasse self-reflexively registers the 
debilitating qualities of Sloth, and also the human inability to act without God’s grace, while 
simultaneously the vice’s depiction makes for some of the liveliest writing in either text. 

In the Livre the narrative switches abruptly from Sloth as guest/host to Sloth in a grotesque 
incarnation as a Hellish Chicken, as Henry tries to explain his obsession with it: ‘Le pecche 
de Peresce si est com une geline qe couve ses oefs tant q’ils devenent poucyns [...] la geline 
au diable, qe couve touz les autres pecchez [...] tantqe ils soient grantz et parcruz.’ (‘The sin 
of sloth is like a hen that broods her eggs until they become chicks [... ] the devil’s hen, who 
nurtures all the other sins [...] until they are big and full grown’) (p. 63,11. 8-14). The hen is by 
tradition a positive nurturer, a ‘symbol of divine wisdom’, by association with Christ’s words 
in Matthew 23. 37, and one whose exhausting self-sacrifice in rearing her chicks makes her a 
figure of the Incarnation. 20 This unexpected identification intensifies the shock of the change 
of vehicle that also identifies Sloth with the unconscious, for this hell-hen also nurtures evil 
thoughts, the seriousness of which are not recognized until the act of consent: ‘et donqes se 
moustre (le pecche) a prime en sa propretee’ (‘and then sin shows itself in its true nature 
for the first time’) (p. 63,11. 20-21). Further metaphors of generation conflate Sloth and the 
Flesh — the Devil and Henry’s flesh are father and mother to the sins (p. 88, 11. 7-8), but 
Pride and Sloth are also identified as father and mother to the other sins (p. 106,11. 22-23). 


18 Guillaume de Digulleville: Pelerinage de vie humaine, ManuscritBNF.fr. 1818 (la~119a), transcribed and edited 
by Beatrice Stumpf <http://www.cnrtl.ir/corpus/digulleville/> [accessed 5 August 2011] (pdf: p. 236.1. 6737-p. 
257.1. 7338). 

19 Sarah Kay. 'The Divided Path in Guillaume de Deguileville's Pelerinage de Vie Humaine : Separation and Identity', 
The Complexity of One in Late Medieval French Didactic Poetry (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2007), pp. 70-94. 

20 Bestiary , trans. by Richard Barber (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1999), p. 174. The hen is not among the animals 
Bloomfield lists as commonly associated with sloth: The Seven Deadly Sins, pp. 247-48. 
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The difficulties of defining Sloth’s parameters and influence write large Henry’s problems with 
finding language adequate to the articulation of his own spiritual identity and responsibility. 

Henry’s figuring of Sloth and confession in terms of anxiousness over social decorum, and 
by means of metaphors of fortress and medicine, in part anticipates the episode concerning 
confession, the penitential and community, at the end of Passus 20 of the B-text of Piers 
Plowman. In the poem those in the fortified Barn of Unity demand a less painful treatment of 
their wounds of sin than the hard penitential medication Conscience has quite properly applied, 
and a friar, who has gained access by employing Courteous Language (‘Hende Speche’) to 
Peace, does the work of Sloth by demanding payment as his only remedy for sin. Conscience 
is left with just enough self-awareness to escape the Barn and call on Grace for help, which 
awakens the dreamer from his vision. 21 Henry does not share Langland’s engagement with 
the social, and the Barn of Unity episode brings to conclusion a work of far greater sustained 
intellectual, moral and spiritual reach and energy than Henry displays, and, moreover, carries 
the weight of the working through of the tropes of spiritual medicine and architecture allegory 
in Piers Plowman. 22 But if Langland movingly intimates that the possibility of full spiritual 
unity and enlightenment, and their expression, lie ultimately beyond his poem, Henry, if 
rather more modestly, both registers a similar concern, and offers in his methodology a bridge 
between earlier penitential literature and Langland’s poetry. To examine in detail how Henry’s 
representation of sloth in general might enrich and illuminate appreciation of the sin’s self¬ 
reflexive importance in Piers Plowman is the work of another paper. 23 But Henry’s method, 
the way he conveys something of the nature of Sloth and its range through the very texture 
of his unsystematic, arresting, and negligent evocations of it, helps to define an aspect of the 
devotional culture from which Langland emerges and, on its own terms, expresses a particular 
humility, both literary and spiritual. 


21 William Langland. The Vision of Piers Plowman, ed. by A. V. C. Schmidt (London: Dent. 1995), pp. 358-61, 
Passus 20,11. 305-87. 

22 See Rosanne Gasse, ‘The Practice of Medicine in Piers Plowman', Chaucer Review, 39 (2004), 177-97. 
Whitehead, Castles, pp. 105-10, traces in Langland's treatment of architectural allegory a disillusion with, and 
ultimate rejection of, it, but his extraordinary envisioning of crisis by its means may be as much an exploitation 
of its possibilities as a dissatisfaction with it qua technique. 

23 For an important initial study of sloth's importance to Langland, see John M. Bowers, The Crisis of Will in Piers 
Plowman (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1986). See also Anne Middleton's thoughtful 
and thought-provoking review of Bowers, in Speculum, 64 (1989), 130-34, especially her question about how 
examination of sloth might illuminate ‘why the referential and discursive difficulties of the poem seem to coincide' 
(p. 133), which offers a helpful point of departure for further thought. 
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Anyone concerned with the outer limits of what constitutes verse in Middle English will want 
to pause over Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Thopas, a creaking popular romance quickly drawn to a halt 
by the Host, who condemns the teller’s 'Icwcdncsse’ and prevents him wasting his auditors’ 
time. 1 Critical studies of the tale have explored in some detail the ways in which it parodies 
popular romances by imitating aspects of their structure, content, and diction. 2 Sir Thopas also 
has the distinction of including the earliest occurrence of the phrase that springs most readily 
to mind as a descriptor of bad verse: ‘This may wel be rym dogerel’, as the Host announces 
(1. 925). 

We all think we know what doggerel is. The word is used fairly loosely, in relation to 
both Middle English writings and those of other periods, as a synonym for ‘inept verse’. 3 
Accordingly, the phrase ‘rym doggerel’ in Sir Thopas seems not to have occupied editors of 
Chaucer for very long: The Riverside Chaucer and W. W. Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer do not gloss 
it at all; Jill Mann, in the most recent full edition of The Canterbury Tales , glosses it simply 
as ‘dogerel (sic) rhyme’. 4 Is it possible to refine our understanding of what doggerel meant to 
late medieval readers and authors? A volume honouring Oliver Pickering’s scholarly work, 
itself concerned with many varieties of early English verse, and if not with doggerel-writers 
then sometimes at least with what he has called ‘the achievements of poets who are not at the 

1 Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, VII, 919-32, in The Riverside Chaucer, gen. ed. L. D. Benson (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987), p. 216. 

- See primarily J. A. Burrow’s notes in The Riverside Chaucer, p. 917, and his article ‘Sir Thopas: An Agony in 
Three Fits’, Review of English Studies, 22 (1971), 54-58. Other studies which explore aspects of the tale’s form 
include Alan T. Gaylord. ‘Chaucer's Dainty “Dogerel’’: The “Elvyssh" Prosody of “Sir Thopas’”, Studies in the 
Age of Chaucer, 1 (1979), 83-104; Glenn Wright, ‘Modern Inconveniences: Rethinking the Parody in “The Tale 
of Sir Thopas’”, Genre, 30 (1997), 167-94; and E. A. Jones, “‘Loo, Lordes Myne, Heere Is a Fit!”: The Structure 
of Chaucer's Sir Thopas', Review of English Studies, 51 (2000), 248-52. 

3 The term is used, for example, by Eleanor P. Hammond in Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), 
p. 268 (of the pseudo-Chaucerian ‘How a Lover Praises his Lady'). Carleton Brown and R. H. Robbins. The Index 
of Middle English Verse (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943), p. 752, included in their subject index an 
entry for ‘doggerel’, although strangely — given the huge field at their disposal — attached to this only one item 
(a sermon tag, IMEV 49). 

4 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. by W. W. Skeat, 7 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894—97), V, 201; The 
Canterbury Tales, ed. by Jill Mann (London: Penguin. 2005), p. 991. No variants on ‘dogerel’ are attested in J. 
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centre of the present-day taught canon’, may be an appropriate home for some exploration of 
this question. 5 

Both Oil) and MED cites the Host’s critique of Sir Thopas as the context of the earliest 
proper attestation. 6 MED, which glosses the word as ‘poor, worthless’, cites the names of a 
hapless William Doggerel and John Dogerel, in records of 1277 and 1300 respectively, as its 
only other sources. The OED entry is fuller, and the various meanings it attaches to the word 
comprehend not just ‘mean, trivial or undignified’, but also ‘comic’, ‘bastard’, and ‘burlesque’; 
and the more technical ‘of irregular rhythm’. Only OED ventures as far as an etymology, 
suggesting a connection with ‘dog’ (as in ‘dog-Latin’): ‘bad, spurious, bastard, mongrel’. 

Most of OED's attestations are post-medieval, but the fifteenth- and early sixteenth- 
century ones repay some study. Closest in date to Sir Thopas are two occurrences of ‘doggerel’ 
in a poem incorporated in the largely prose newe cronycles of England and France attributed 
(by the printer Rastell in an edition of 1533, STC 10660) to the London draper Robert 
Fabyan. 7 Surviving in two early sixteenth-century manuscript copies, and first printed by 
Richard Pynson in 1516 (STC 10659), this work is spiced with many interpolated poems. 
Some are attributable to the chronicler, whose identity as Fabyan remains unconfirmed; 8 
some were incorporated from other sources — different chronicles and accounts, occasionally 
perhaps drawing on copies of ‘balets’ and ‘bills’ in common circulation. Still others may have 
been translations from French or Latin. 9 The explicitly ‘doggerel’ verse occurs in a poem 
which marks the chronicle’s change of focus from the history of England and France to an 
account of the history of London, and which enumerates the city’s attractions: 

[...] 

The vytayle that herein is spente 
In thre housholdys dayly tente 
Atwene Rome and ryche Kent 
Are none may them compare. 

As of the mayre and shryves twayne 
What myght I of the justyce sayne 
Kept within this cytie playne 
It were longe to declare. 

For thoughe I shulde all day tell 
Or chat with my ryme dogerell 
Myght I not yet halfe do spell 
This townys great honoure 

Uyl 

M. Manly and E. Rickert, The Text of The Canterbury Tales, 8 vols (Chicago: Chicago University Press. 1940), 
VII, 202. 

' Individuality and Achievement in Middle English Poetry, ed. by O. S. Pickering (Cambridge: Boydell and Brewer, 
1997), p. vii. 

6 See the Online Oxford English Dictionary (http://www.oed.com/) and the online Middle English Dictionary 
(http://quod.lib.umich.edu/rn/med/). 

7 R. Fabyan, The New Chronicles of England and France, ed. by Sir Henry Ellis (London: F. C. and J. Rivington, 
1811). 

s M-R. McLaren, 'Fabyan, Robert (d. 1513)', Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (www.oxforddnb.com/). 

9 One of the manuscript copies, in three volumes, is now Holkham Hall, MS 671, and London, British Library, 
MSS Cotton Nero C XI, parts I and II. The other manuscript copy, now Harvard University, Houghton Library, 
MS Eng. 766, contains the later sections of the chronicle (that is, those in the two parts in Cotton Nero C XI). 
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Who so hym lykyth theyse verses to rede 
With favour I pray he wyll them spell. 

Let not the rudenesse of them hym lede 
For to dyspray[s]e thys ryme dogorell. 

Some parte of the honoure it doth you tell 
Of this olde cytie Troynovaunt — 

But not thereof the halfe dell. 

Cunnynge in the maker is so adaunt. 

But thoughe he had the eloquence 
Of Tully, and the moralytie 
Of Seneck, and the influence 
Of the swete sugred armone 
Of that fayre lady Caliope, 

Yet had he not cunnynge parfyght 
This cytie to prayse in eche degree 
As it shulde duely aske of ryght 

These stanzas contain a curious mixture of the grandiloquent and the apologetic, with 
references to Tully, Seneca, and Calliope, alongside abject confessions of ‘rudenesse’ and a 
lack of ‘cunnynge’. The term ‘doggerel’ is used to define poetic composition which falls short 
of standards shaped by expectations of classically-influenced eloquence. It seems quite likely 
that an implicit reference to Chaucer plays around the tortured modesty topos developed over 
the course of these lines: London, after all, had its own Chaucerian credentials as ‘Troynovant’ 
— the town in which Troilus and Criseyde was conceived and written — and the forms of 
eloquence invoked here (‘Tully [...] Seneck [...] the swete sugred armone I Of that fayre lady 
Caliope’) are reminiscent of those imputed to Chaucer elsewhere in fifteenth-century verse. 11 
Such implied Chaucerian reference might be underlined by the movement from a simple four- 
line stanza into the more stately eight-line ballade stanza, with its Chaucerian Monk’s Tale 
authority. 

The next Old) citation offers doggerel in a different context: Skelton’s Magnificence , 
recently described as ‘a play about Henry VIII and the Tudor royal household, and [...] 
usually dated 1519 or shortly after’. 12 The reference comes at a point in the play where 
the scoundrel vices who attempt in various ways to fleece the central figure. Magnificence, 
have begun their tricks. Fancy, although initially dismissed from Magnificence’s presence 
because of his ungoverned manner of speaking, is now masquerading as ‘Largesse’. He has 
brought Magnificence a letter about his credentials, supposedly sent by a character called ‘Sad 
Circumspection’ but actually the work of another vice called Counterfeit Countenance. This 
individual, left on his own as ‘Largesse’/Fancy and Magnificence go out, embarks on a long 
and vigorous rap about his own craftiness: 

The fullest account of the verse is that of William A. Ringler, Jr., Bibliography and Index of English Verse in 
Manuscripts 1501-1558 (London and New York: Mansell, 1992), pp. 14 and 24. 

10 Transcribed from ?Robert Fabyan, [The newe cronycles of Englande and of Fraunce] (pr. Pynson, 1516, STC 
10659), sig. Aai verso. Punctuation and capitalization are editorial; contractions have been expanded and u/v 
normalized. 

11 See, for example, Seth Lerer, Chaucer and his Readers: Imagining the Author in Late-Medieval England 
(Princeton, 1993), pp. 44-50. 

12 John Scattergood, ‘“Familier and homely”: The Intrusion and Articulation of Vice in Skelton’s Magnyfycence\ 
Medieval English Theatre , 27 (2005), 34-52. 
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‘Fancy hath catched in a fly-net 
This noble man Magnificence, 

Of Largesse under the pretence. 

They have made me here to put the stone 
But now will I, that they be gone. 

In bastard rhyme, after the doggrel guise. 

Tell you whereof my name doth rise. 

For Counterfeit Countenance known am I; 

This world is full of my folly. 

I set not by him a fly 
That cannot counterfeit a lie. 

Swear and stare, and bide thereby. 

And countenance it cleanly. 

And defend it manerly. 

A knave wyll counterfet nowe a knight, 

A lurdayne lyke a lorde to syght, 

A mynstrell lyke a man of might, 

A tappyster lyke a lady bright 

I-1." 3 

The move here into what Counterfeit Countenance describes as ‘bastard verse, after the dog¬ 
gerel guise’ is a deliberate ploy; he ‘adopts’ doggerel for the particular purpose of a boastful, 
demonic rant about his own capabilities. And just as the Fabyan-author suggests by his choice 
of stanza form that doggerel verse is characteristically simple, so Counterfeit Countenance 
signals his descent into doggerel with a change from rhyme royal into monorhymed stanzas 
of seven shorter lines. 

‘Bastard’ rhyme of this kind of course features with some frequency in Skelton’s work, to 
the extent that ‘Skeltonics’ has become a readily accepted term for verse written in short 
monorhymed lines. The various attempts to explain his predilection for this form, and to 
explore its origins and manifestations in the Middle English period, are summarized in John 
Scattergood’s notes to this passage in his edition of Magnificence , where he also directs 
readers to the lines in Colyn Clout where Skelton talks of his ‘ragged I Tattered and jagged I 
Rudely rayne-beaten, I Rusty and mothe-eaten’ way of writing. 14 John Norton-Smith wrote of 
Skeltonics (or monorhymed doggerel) as a demotic, subliterary form, possibly with origins in 
a type of verse epistle practised in East Anglia (examples of which may be found in the Paston 
Letters), and which may have come Skelton’s way when he lived in Diss. 15 R. S. Kinsman 
preferred to see the origins of Skeltonics in Middle English monorhymed lyrics, most of which 
seem to be on the subject of death, and he signalled in illustration the well-known ‘Signs of 
death’ lyric which begins, ‘Wanne mine eyhnen misten, I And mine heren sissen, I And mi 
nose koldet, I And mi tunge ffoldet’. 16 

Whatever may have prompted Skelton to favour this way of writing, it seems from 
the Magnificence extract that he and probably his readers understood ‘doggerel’ verse to 

13 John Skelton, Magnyfycence, a goodly interlude and a inery [Treveris for Rastell, 1530?], (STC 22607); quoted 
from Magnificence, ed. by Paula Neuss (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1980), p. 91,11. 403-16. 

14 John Skelton: The Complete English Poems, ed. by John Scattergood (Penguin: Harmondsworth, 1983), p. 437. 

15 John Norton-Smith, ‘The Origins of Skeltonics’, Essays in Criticism, 23 (1973), 57-62. 

16 Robert S. Kinsman, ‘Skelton's “Uppon a Deedman's Hed": New Light on the Origin of the Skeltonic’, Studies in 
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be doggerel because of its form, and specifically its rhyme scheme; it is ‘bastard’ because 
‘half-way’ to being verse. This is approximately the definition that was to appear in George 
Puttenham’s The Arte of English Poesie, first printed in 1589 (STC 20519). Puttenham talks 
about doggerel in the fourth chapter of Book II, ‘Of Proportion’, which deals with pauses, 
most particularly the caesura and its virtues. Apart from pleasing the ear, the caesural pause 
restrains ‘the licentiousnesse of ryrners’ who otherwise might be tempted to ‘let their rymes 
runne out at length’ and forget to shape their lines harmoniously. The most swingeing criticism 
is reserved for those who do not observe form in rhyme: ‘For a rymer that will be tyed to no 
rules at all, but range as he list, may easily utter what he will: but such maner of Poesie is 
called in our vulgar, ryme dogrell, with which rebuke we will in no case our maker should be 
touched.’ 17 The other sixteenth-century citation in OED, from John Bale’s Apology of c. 1550 
(STC 1275), uses the word as simple abuse, seeming to reach for it as some sort of alliterative 
reflex: ‘Ye haue sucked muche of the diuinite doggerel of that drunken papist Johan Eckius, 
in thys matter’. 18 

One further early attestation of ‘doggerel’ not cited in OED is worth exploring for the 
emphasis it adds to the definitions considered thus far. It occurs in London, British Library, MS 
Additional 17492, the so-called ‘Devonshire manuscript’ associated with Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and his circle. This is a collection of short, miscellaneous poems, copied in different hands over 
a number of years; it has featured in recent scholarship partly because some of the hands may 
be those of female members of this circle, and partly because some of its contents appear to 
make cryptic reference to Wyatt’s relationship with Anne Boleyn. 19 Lolio 65v of this collection 
includes seven lines of verse, beginning ‘to countarffete a mery mode [...]’, at the end of which 
the scribe has written ‘ryme dogrel how many I myle to meghelmas’: 

To countarffete a mery mode 
Yn morning mynd I think yt best; 

Ffor wons yn rayn I wor a nood 
Wei the war wet that barhed stood; 

But syns that clokes be good for dowt. 

The bagars prouerbe ffynd I good: 

Betar a path than a halle owte. 

ryme dogrel how many I myle to meghelmas. 20 

Raymond Southall noted this tag in his 1964 study of Wyatt and suggested that it must indicate 
a melody appropriate to the words of‘to countarffete a mery mode [.. ,]’. 21 R. L. Greene, in his 
comprehensive edition of early carols, pointed out a likely song, with an echo of the key phrase 

Philology, 50 (1953), 101-09. 

17 Quoted from The Arte of English Poesie by George Puttenham, ed. by Gladys D. Willcock and Alice Walker 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1936), pp. 75-76 (u/v and long s are here regularized). 

18 The apology of Johan Bale agaynste a ranke Papyst ... M.CCCCC.L., [S. Mierdman f.] (J. Day) [1550?] (STC 
1275), fol. xciii. 

19 See most recently, Seth Lerer, Courtly Letters in the Age of Henry VIII: Literary Culture and the Arts of Deceit 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), pp. 122-60. 

20 London, British Library, MS Additional 17492, fol. 65v; K. Muir. ‘Unpublished Poems in the Devonshire MS'. 
Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society (Literature and History), 6 (1947), 253-82 (p. 277). 
The ‘bagars prouerbe' in the last line is not easy to construe: it may be some variant of ‘one beggar is woe that 
another by the door should go’, B237 in M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950). 

21 The Courtly Maker: An Essay on the Poetry of Wyatt and His Contemporaries (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1964). p. 9. 
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'how many myle to meghelmes’ at the start of its second stanza, that could have supplied the 
missing tune: 22 

My harte ofgolde as true as stele 
As I me lened to a bough, 

Infayth, butyfye loue me well. 

Lord, so Robyn lough! 

My lady went to Caunterbury, 

The Saynt to be her bothe; 

She met with Cate of Malmesbury; 

Why wepest thou in an apple rote? 

My harte ofgolde as true as stele 

[...] 

Nyne myle to Mychelmas, 

Our dame began to brew; 

Mychell set his mare to gras; 

Lord, so fast it snew! 

My harte ofgolde as true as stele 

[...]. 23 

If the tune to this carol is what was indicated by the cryptic note in the Devonshire manuscript, 
it is possible to assume that the scribe remembered the carol as a piece of exuberant nonsense 
— which it manifestly is — and meant by ‘ryme dogrel how many I myle to meghelmas’ 
something like 'sing these words to the tune of that nonsense poem with the words “how 
many I myle to meghelmas” in it.’ 

From the evidence amassed so far of very late Middle English uses of the word 'doggerel’ 
we can conclude that it was not a word in frequent use, at least in written form, and that it 
had several shades of meaning, some of which point to specific features of its nature as verse 
rather than simply condemning it. ‘Inept’, ‘monorhymed’, and 'nonsensical’ are the primary 
categories. There seems a good possibility that the word might originate with Chaucer; and 
some grounds for supposing that its continued use had some Chaucerian authority. The 
Fabyan-author and Skelton certainly knew their Chaucer (as did Bale and Puttenham, of 
course), and the scribe of the Devonshire manuscript extract may have done as well, since 
it has been demonstrated that other contributions to this manuscript take the form of extracts 
copied from Thynne’s printed edition of Chaucer’s works. 24 

22 The Early English Carols, ed. by R. L. Greene, 2nd edn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), pp. 504-05. 

23 Christmas carols, Southwark. P. Treveris [1528?], STC 5204.3, A3v^tv; Early English Carols, ed. by Greene, 
pp. 290-91. The date of ‘c. 1550' attributed to the text by Greene is slightly misleading: the printed book in 
which the carol survives is an amalgam of several small pamphlets, one of which is STC 5204.3; see William 
A. Ringler, Jr., Bibliography and Index of English Verse Printed 1476—1558 (London and New York: Mansell. 
1988), p. 69. The date of [1528?] suggested by STC is sufficiently early to allow for the hypothesis that the song 
was in circulation at the time when the Devonshire manuscript was being compiled. 

24 Ethel Seaton. 'The Devonshire Manuscript and its Medieval Fragments’, Review of English Studies, n.s. 7 (1956), 
55-56; R. C. Harrier. ‘A Printed Source for the Devonshire Manuscript', Review’ of English Studies, n.s. 11 (1960), 
54. A slightly later reference to doggerel, not included in OED, has been pointed out to me by Dr Kate McClune. 
An early-seventeenth-century verse 'libelf sent by Sir William Fowler to Sir David Wod, beginning ‘Sir, I devyned 
what would insewe I That double drinks would mak yow spew [...].’, is headed in the single surviving manuscript 
'Dogrell'; see The Works of William Fowler, ed. by Henry W. Meikle, James Craigie, and John Purves, Scottish 
Text Society, second series 6, third series 7 and 13 (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons, 1914—39), I, 320. 
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The different emphases suggested in this small sample of late Middle English references 
to ‘doggerel’ are reflected in much of the popular and ephemeral verse surviving from the 
period. While a full-blown taxonomy of doggerel is unlikely to be either possible or desirable, 
the isolation of some rough categories affords an unusual opportunity to map some generally 
overlooked areas of popular literary production, and to remark the ways in which doggerel 
forms of writing can illustrate fashions and trends. Inept verse seems the obvious place to start: 
inept in that it is, in OED 's useful word, ‘trivial’. The ineptness or incompetence might reside in 
the fact that that the metre and/or the rhyme are insufficient; the form and subject matter are 
inappropriately matched; the stanza forms break down; the sense is unclear (combinations 
of some or all of these features are possible). It is easy enough to find verse like this in 
manuscripts and early printed books from the Middle English period, just as it is easy enough 
to find it today in greetings cards or ‘in memoriani columns, or in popular song lyrics. Such 
verse survives in the form of bookplates, ownership inscriptions, epitaphs, songs; sometimes 
embedded in sermons, letters, students’ notebooks; from contexts like social or ceremonial 
occasions; and in the form of inscriptions on artefacts of different kinds. 25 The person- or 
occasion-specific nature of many of these bits of doggerel is an important aspect of their being. 
Many of them are poems composed for a particular purpose, or a particular audience, like the 
snippets of verse found in letter collections, for example, or the stanzas used for banquets or 
ceremonial occasions, or for insertion in a liber amicorum. Occasionally in manuscripts such 
poems survive in holograph copies, and it is possible to observe in trial attempts and deletions 
something of the process of their composition. 26 

These forms of doggerel might be thought of as genuinely inept, produced by people having 
a go at something at which they are not very skilled, even perhaps in which they are not 
very interested. But there are clearly other categories of doggerel deliberately conceived to be 
clumsy, primarily for extra-memorable effect: verse we might think of as ‘designer doggerel’. 
‘Thirty days hath September’, with its long medieval lineage is one example; other mnemonics 
include this one: 

He that intendyth too wrytt & to rede 
Vnto these vowells he most take hede: 

Ther be bit v, they be ffull trwe, 

That is to sey, a, e, i. o, and w . 27 

The doggerel verse studied by Ralph Hanna in Cambridge, University Library, MS Gg.4.32 
is designed to be remembered: ‘the verse-form here imposed on instructional lists’, as Hanna 
notes, ‘may identify this doggerel as mnemonic devices to outline basic points for a not very 
sophisticated congregation.’ 28 

Memorably awkward rhyme schemes or metrical patterns of doggerel kinds are also a 
feature of riddles, and of spells and charms, which survive in relatively large numbers from 
the Middle English period, offering protection against perils such as illness, bleeding, thieves, 

25 See Julia Boffey and A. S. G. Edwards, A New Index of Middle English Verse (London: British Library. 2005), 
hereafter abbreviated to NIMEV: examples of these different forms of verse can be found in the subject index. 

2,1 Lor some late fifteenth-century examples, see The Armburgh Papers, ed. by Christine Carpenter (Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press, 1998), pp. 155-68, and Deborah Youngs, Humphrey Newton (1466-1536): An Early Tudor 
Gentleman (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2008), pp. 177-200. 

27 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Mus. 88, fol. 94v; NIMEV 1152.22. ‘Thirty days hath September' is NIMEV 
3571. Other such doggerel mnemonics include NIMEV 3347.77 (how to find leap year and Sunday letters), and 
3572 (how to remember the number of teeth in the mouth). 

2S Ralph Hanna, London Literature, 1300-1380 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), p. 10. 
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rats, toothache, or worms in children. 29 The ‘night-spell’ uttered by John the Carpenter in The 
Miller’s Tale, to protect his house and its inhabitants from ‘elves and wightes’, is a charm of 
this sort: 

Jhesu Crist and Seinte Benedight, 

Blesse this hous from every wikked wight, 

For nyghtes verye. the white pater-noster\ 

Where wentestow, Seinte Petres soster ? 30 

As Douglas Gray points out in his notes to the text in The Riverside Chaucer, this is very close 
to the doggerel (and similarly mostly incomprehensible) spell spoken by the third shepherd in 
the Towneley First Shepherds ’ Play: 

For ferde we be fright, a crosse lett vs kest 
Cryst-crosse, benedyght eest and west — 

For drede. 

Ihesus onazorns, 

Crucyefixus 
Morcns, Andreus, 

God be oure spede ! 31 

Part of the joke, in both these narratives, is that the doggerel spells come from the mouths of 
simple, unlearned characters from whom we would hardly expect a rhyme royal stanza or a 
roundel. But the spells nonetheless have their own uncanny memorableness which transcends 
purposes of humour. The same might be said of those Middle English lyrics which make 
their points because of, rather than in spite of, what looks like incompetent construction. The 
‘Signs of death’ poem ‘Wanne mine eyhnen misten’, already mentioned above in connection 
with Kinsman’s argument about Skeltonics, is one example. 32 Others include the enigmatic, 
often deeply compressed and aphoristic sorts of doggerel which embody political comment, 
both specific and more general: 

Lex is leyd adowne 
And veritas is but small 
Amor ys owt of towne 
And caritas ys gon with all . 33 

Prophecies like ‘The Cock in the North’ are more expansive forms. 34 We might consider 
alongside these the verses concerning the events of 1381 included in letters attributed to 
John Ball which are incorporated in Thomas Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana and Henry 
Knighton’s Chronicon: 

Nowe ry3t & my3t, 

Wylie and sky lie. 

God spede [euerydele] [...] 

29 See N1MEV, subject index, under 'Riddles' and ‘Charms'. 

30 The Canterbury Tales, I. 3483-86; see The Riverside Chaucer, ed. by Benson, pp. 72 and 846. 

31 The Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle, ed. by A. C. Cawley (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1958), p. 37. The shepherds' attempts to reproduce the angels’ ‘Gloria in excelsis deo', in various of the cycles, 
lead to some comic doggerel: see Richard Rastall, The Heavens Singing: Music in Early English Religious Drama 
(Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1996), pp. 344-64. 

32 NIMEV 3998; English Lyrics of the XHIth Century, ed. by Carleton Brown (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1932), p. 
130. For other versions see NIMEV, subject index, under 'Death, signs of. 

33 NIMEV 1870; Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, ed. by Carleton Brown (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), 
p. 347, where the relationships of this to other poems are discussed. 

34 NIMEV 4029; see also subject index, under ‘Prophecies’. 
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Iohan fie Mullere haft ygrounde smal, smal, smal; 
be Kynges sone of heuene schal paye for al. 

Be war or [y]e be wo; 

Knoweth 30ur freende fro 30ur foo; 

Haueth ynow, & seith ‘Hoo’; 

And do wel and bettre, and fleth synne, 

And sekefi pees, and hold 30U Jierinne. 

And so biddeth Iohan Trewaman and alle his felawes . 35 

The lines themselves surely qualify as doggerel in their relative formlessness and triteness. 
Richard Firth Green has written persuasively of the ways in which 'they reflect the world of the 
popular preacher, their proverbs and scraps of vernacular verse turning up in sermons, sermon 
notes, and preaching manuals throughout the fourteenth century’. But in their historical 
contexts, as documents from a period of social and political ferment, and their local contexts 
as well, embedded in important chronicles, they acquire a more profound significance; 
Walsingham himself noted that the sample included in his work is ‘aenigmatibus plenam’. 36 

The most self-conscious forms of designer doggerel are perhaps nonsense verses and 
burlesques. Nonsense verse has a fairly long Middle English history, taking in pieces like 
the so-called ‘Drunkard’s Song’ from the Rawlinson fragments, learned nonsense songs in 
student collections, humorous nonsense carols, and more specific forms like versified lists of 
impossibilia? 1 One example is the following: 

I saw iij hedles playen at a ball 
An hanlas man served hem all 
Whyll iij movthles men lay & low, 
iij legles a-way hem drow. 3S 

Although pieces of this sort are mostly one-off items, made up for the moment and not likely 
to be widely transmitted, the couplets just quoted survive in two manuscripts, one of which 
is a collection containing aids to learning Latin. 39 Another quite lengthy nonsense poem, 
beginning 'Herkens to my tale that j schall her schow’, survives in two fifteenth-century 
anthologies apparently originating in different parts of the country: Edinburgh, National Li¬ 
brary of Scotland, MS Advocates 19. 3.1 (the Heege manuscript) and Aberystwyth, National 
Library of Wales, MS Brogyntyn ii.l (formerly Porkington 10). 40 This is a flamboyant and 

35 Richard Firth Green, ‘John Ball's Letters: Literary History and Historical Literature', in Chaucer's England: 
Literature in Historical Context, ed. by Barbara Hanawalt (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1992), 
pp. 176—200 (pp. 194-95, the first three lines from Knighton and the remaining ones from Walsingham); see 
also Susan Crane, ‘The Writing Lesson of 1381', pp. 201-21 in the same volume; and Steven Justice, Writing 
and Rebellion: England in 1381 (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: University of California Press 1994), pp. 
13-66. Puttenham (The Arte of English Poesie, Book HI, chapter 22) refers to these ‘ambiguous speeches [...] 
propheticall rymes, which might be construed two or three wayes as well as to that one whereunto the rebelles 
applied it'; for some discussion of this section, see The Arte of English Poesy by George Puttenham: A Critical 
Edition, ed. by Frank Whigham and Wayne A. Rebhorn (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2007), pp. 414-16. 

36 Green, ‘John Ball's Letters', pp. 187 and 182. 

37 The ‘Drunkard's Song' (from Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson D. 913) is NIMEV 694.11; for other 
categories, see NIMEV, subject index, under ‘Impossibilities’ and ‘Nonsense’. 

38 NIMEV 1354; Secular Lyrics of the XIV and XV Centuries, ed. by R. H. Robbins, 2nd edn (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1955), p. 241. 

39 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS Eng. poet. e. 1, and Rawlinson D. 328; Sanford B. Meech, ‘A Collection of 
Proverbs in Rawlinson MS D 328’, Modem Philology, 38 (1940), 113-32. 

40 NIMEV 1116; see Reliquiae Antiquae, ed. by T. Wright and J. O. Halliwell, 2 vols (London: William Pickering, 
1841-3), I, 81-82, 85-86. For facsimiles, see Phillipa Hardman, intro.. The Heege Manuscript: A Facsimile of 
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comparatively extended piece of nonsense, with no hint of satirical function. It is unlike the 
extravagantly fantastic Land ofCokagyne — a satire on religious and the clergy — and unlike 
anti-feminist lyrics in which lists of reversals and/or impossibilia serve a critical function 
('When nettuls in winter bring forth rosys red, I And al mailer of thorn trys her fygys naturally, I 
And ges her perles in euery med [...] Than put women in trust and eonfydens’). 41 It can hardly 
be interpreted as parody, either, unless the object of its ridicule is simply ‘verse’. 

Parody and burlesque nonetheless seem to be forms whose aims very readily generated 
Middle English doggerel. The essence of parody, in the generally accepted definition, is that 
it is 'a mocking imitation of the style of a literary work or works, ridiculing the stylistic 
habits of an author or school by exaggerated mimicry’. 42 Burlesque, although also concerned 
with ridicule, is assumed to have more to do with incongruity, 'either by treating its solemn 
subject in an undignified style (see travesty) or by applying its elevated style to a trivial subject’ 
(for example, mock-epic such as The Rape of the Lock). 43 The distinction between the two 
categories is often blurred, but it has been helpfully explored in relation to Middle English texts 
in a discussion by Eric Stanley. 44 One point which emerges from Stanley’s range of examples 
is that some examples of Middle English parody and burlesque are decidedly not doggerel. 
A number of the parodies he cites are very learned, making use of parts of the Mass or other 
liturgical fragments or cadences, and turning these in subtle and artful ways to uses which 
are considerably more than 'trivial’ or ‘mean’ or ‘undistinguished’ (Skelton’s Philip Sparrow 
features in this list). Some of the burlesques in his category of 'humorous tales of low life 
told in relation to higher life’ (poems like The Tournament of Tottenham, where pots and pans 
are used as the accoutrements of chivalric contest; or the rather similar alliterative ‘Battle of 
Brackonwet’) do not quite deserve the appellation ‘doggerel’, either: they are funny and silly, 
but mostly quite cleverly sustained, and their jokes rely more on incongruity of content than on 
insufficiencies of style. 45 But the short love poem seems to have invited forms of both parody 
and burlesque which often tip over into doggerel verse, from Hoccleve’s roundel on his lady, 
with the unforgettable compliment on 'Hir comly body shape as a footbal’, 46 to the more 
leadenly comic lyric surviving in Aberystwyth, National Library of Wales, MS Brogyntyn ii.l 
and in Oxford, Balliol College, MS 354 (the commonplace book of the Londoner Richard 
Hill): 


National Library of Scotland MS Advocates 19.3.1 (Leeds: Leeds Studies in English, 2000), fol. 60r-v; and for 
MS Brogyntyn ii.l, http://www.llgc.org.uk/index.php?id=amiddleenglishmiscellanybro fols 152r-154r. 

41 For The Land of Cokaygne, N1MEV 762, in London, British Library, MS Harley 913, fols 3r-6v, see Historical 
Poems of the XlVth and XVth Centuries, ed. by R. H. Robbins (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), 
pp. 121-27; the most extended anti-feminist fantasy of this kind is NIMEV 3999, quoted here from Early English 
Carols, ed. by Greene, p. 238 (see also NIMEV, subject index, under ‘Women, poems on’). 

42 Chris Baldick, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990), pp. 
161-62. 

43 Baldick, Literary Terms, p. 27. 

44 ‘Parody in Early English Literature’, Poetica, 27 (1988), 1-69. 

45 For the Tournament of Tottenham (NIMEV 2615), see Carol M. Meale, ‘Romance and its Anti-Type? The 
Turnament ofTotenham, the Carnivalesque, and Popular Culture’, in Middle English Poetry: Texts and Traditions, 
Essays in Honour of Derek Pearsall, ed. by A. J. Minnis (Woodbridge: York Medieval Press, 2001), pp. 103-27; 
‘The Battle of Brackonwet’ ( NIMEV 3435) is edited in Thorlac Turville-Petre, ‘Some Medieval Manuscripts 
in the North-East Midlands’, in Manuscripts and Readers in Fifteenth-Century England, ed. by Derek Pearsall 
(Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1983), pp. 125—41: ‘This poem only makes sense — and there is not much of 
that — as a local production for a local audience. What the poet is doing is burlesquing the ancient heroes 
of traditional alliterative chronicle-poems and the far-away battle-fields of romance, transmuting them into 
housewives, innkeepers, jousting bears and dancing pigs fighting it out in the local villages’ (pp. 137-38). 

46 Selections from Hoccleve, ed. by M. C. Seymour (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), p. 30. 
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Lord, how shall I me complayn 
Vnto myn own lady dere. 

For to tell her of all my payn 
That I fele this tyme of the yere 
My love, yf that ye will here 
Thowgh I can no songis make 
So this love changith my chere 
That [whan] I slepe, I can not wake . 47 

Occasionally the comic point in such love lyrics is made by the employment of an extravagantly 
aureate style as the vehicle for the tritest of sentiments. 48 

Parody which concerns itself with the detail of verbal and stylistic texture seems the kind 
most likely to generate doggerel. In the opening section of the play Mankind, for example, 
Myscheffe mocks the Latinate diction and cultivated rhetorical and metrical polish of Mercy’s 
opening speech: 

For sekyrly ther shall be a streyt examynacyon. 

The corn shall be savyde. the chaffe shall be brente. 

I beseche yow hertyly, have this premediytacyon . 49 

Myscheffe’s aim is to parody Mercy’s words, to make him sound nonsensical, and put him 
off (Teve yowr dalyacyon’, 1. 46). His speech here, as it continues in this part of the play, is 
a brilliant and self-conscious mimicry which half-echoes Mercy’s Latinate diction, condenses 
the expansive eight-line ballade stanzas into a verse form which uses shorter, monorhymed 
lines, and generally makes nonsense of Mercy’s pronouncements: 

Mysse-masche, dryff-draff, 

Sume was com and sume was chaffe 
My dame seyde my name was Raffe; 

Onschett yowr lokke and take an halpeny . 50 

No-one without some Latin, an extensive vocabulary, and an experienced sense of a variety of 
verse forms could produce this. It might be compared with the ‘ranting’ attributed to figures 
like Herod in some of the cycle plays, where ‘normal’ speech, distorted by figures of rhetoric 
and lexical choice associated with delusions of power and grandeur, ends up as something 
close to doggerel nonsense. Although it is a very short example, Chaucer’s Parson’s dismissive 
characterization of alliterative verse could be classed as a miniature instance of the doggerel 
parody: his response, when asked to tell his tale, is that he will speak in prose, as ‘I kan nat 
geeste “rum, ram, ruf” by lettre’. 51 The larger-scale parody of popular romance in Sir Thopas 
works with incongruity of content as well as with insufficiencies of style, of course: its ‘rym’, 
or form, is what particularly seems to attract the Host’s opprobrium. 

The range of sources from which examples have been drawn in this discussion suggests 
that sensitivity to proprieties of style and diction in verse, as well as to conventions 

47 NIMEV 1957; Songs, Carols and Other Miscellaneous Poems from the Balliol MS 354, ed. by R. Dyboski, EETS 
o.s. 101 (1908), p. 119 (the poem is on fol. 252r of this MS); for the text in Brogyntyn ii.l, fols 59v-61r, see 
above, note 40. J. Anne George, ‘ “Decent" Doggerel', REED Newsletter, 12 (1987), 23-25, discusses an early 
seventeenth-century parody of this kind. 

48 See, for example, the aureate lyric beginning ‘O desireabull dyamunt distinit with diuersificacion', NIMEV 2412.5. 

49 The Macro Plays, ed. by Mark Eccles, EETS o.s. 262 (1969), p. 155, II. 42-44. These sections of the play are 
discussed by Janette Dillon, ‘ Mankind and the Politics of “Englysch Lalen"', Medievalia el Humanistica, 20 (1994), 
41-64. 

30 Mankind, in The Macro Plays, ed. by Eccles, 11. 49-52. 

31 ‘The Parson's Prologue', The Canterbury Tales, X, 42—43, in The Riverside Chaucer, ed. by Benson, p. 287. 
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appropriate to particular forms of poetic discourse, was widespread. ‘For literary parody’, 
as Eric Stanley remarks, ‘established literary forms are needed’; and we might add that 
in order for literary parody to be appreciated, these forms need to be relatively widely 
understood. 52 The perspicacity of Middle English parodic writing — not just in self¬ 
consciously literary contexts but in the held of amateur versifying — suggests a widespread 
and relatively sophisticated acquaintance with ‘established literary forms’ and conventions, 
and one which accommodated a flexible and creative understanding of ‘doggerel’. At the very 
least, and especially in its parodic forms. Middle English doggerel can indicate something 
of contemporary understanding of and attitudes towards certain modes of writing, whether 
popular romance, or love lyric, or Latinate sermonizing. In so doing it makes a small but 
illuminating contribution to what we can reconstruct of Middle English literary critical 
discourse. 


52 Stanley, ‘Parody in Early English Literature', p. 1. 
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Historians have tended to give more weight to sources such as governmental and legal records 
than to chronicles, not least because so many survive. They open up areas of history impossible 
to access through chronicles alone, and they also provide a much more precise and detailed 
political narrative. But chronicles have their own value. They record events that made little 
impact on central records, reveal attitudes and comment on personalities. 1 Moreover, as Tout 
said, to read records and chronicles side by side is to see how accurate the chronicles were. 2 
This reflects chroniclers’ views of the importance of history as much as their sources of 
information. Some wrote polemics and eulogies, but, for most, contemporary history was 
a serious business. Their inherited classical ideas, reinforced by Christian views that events on 
earth manifested God’s purpose, meant that history must be accurately recorded if posterity 
was to learn from it. They therefore sought good information; the best of them sifted it 
carefully; and when it was doubtful, they said so. 

1 The sixteen chronicles used for this paper and their approximate dates of composition are as follows: Adae 
Murimuth continuatio chronicarum, ed. by E. Maunde Thompson, Rolls Series, 93 (1889), written before 1346; 
Annales Londonienses, ed. by W. A. Stubbs, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, Rolls Series, 
76, 2 vols (1882-83), I, 151-241, written before 1316; Annales Paulini, ibid., 257-338, written in stages at 
c. 1308, c. 1321, before 1340s; The Anonimalle Chronicle 1307-1334. From Brotherton Collection MS 29, ed. 
by Wendy R. Childs and John Taylor, Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, 147 (Leeds: Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, 1991), written c. 1334; The Brut, ed. by F. W. D. Brie, EETS o.s. 131 (1906), written 
by 1333; A Chronicle of the Civil Wars of Edward IT [London, British Library, MS Cotton Cleopatra DIX], ed. 
by C. Haskins, Speculum, 14 (1939), 73-81, written c. 1327; The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, Previously 
Edited as the Chronicle of Hemingford or Hemingburgh, ed. by H. Rothwell, Camden Society, 3rd series, 89 
(1957), written c. 1312; Chronicon de Lanercost, 1201-1346, ed. by J. Stevenson, Maitland Club, 46 (Edinburgh: 
Maitland Club, 1839) through the translation by Sir Herbert Maxwell, The Chronicle of Lanercost 1272-1346 
(Glasgow: Maclehose, 1913), written by 1346; Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynbroke, ed. by E. Maunde 
Thompson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), written before c. 1358; Flores Historiarum, ed. by H. R. Luard, Rolls 
Series, 95,3 vols (1890), III, written before 1330; Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvon auctore canonico Bridlingtoniensi, 
ed. by W. A. Stubbs, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, Rolls Series, 76, 2 vols (1882-83), 
II, 27-97, written by c. 1339; revised 1370s; Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blaneforde chronica et annals, 
ed. by H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, 28 (1866), written by 1324; Nicolai Triveti annalium continuatio, ed. by A. Hall 
(Oxford: e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1722), pp. 1-29, written before 1318; Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden monachi 
Cestrensis, ed. by J. R. Lumby, Rolls Series, 41,9 vols (1865-86), VIII, written by c. 1352; Sir Thomas Gray. 
Scalacronica 1272-1363, ed. by A. King, Surtees Society, 209 (2005) started in 1355; Vita Edwardi Secundi, ed. 
by W. R. Childs (Oxford: Oxford Medieval Texts, 2005), written by 1326. 

2 T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History, 2nd edn by Hilda Johnstone (Manchester: 
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For the reign of Edward II chronicles offer numerous insights. Take the incident of lohn of 
Powderham, who claimed in 1318 to be the rightful king of England. This apparently minor 
incident offers a vivid glimpse of court politics. While the king joked and suggested making 
Powderham court jester, the queen and barons saw him as a serious threat during a period 
of tense political negotiations with Lancaster and successfully demanded his execution. The 
only clear record reference to this event is an order to deliver John of Exeter from the gaol 
in Northampton, where he was imprisoned for saying he was the king’s brother. 3 Otherwise, 
we are entirely dependent on chronicles. Far more important in the political narrative, and 
somewhat unexpected, is the chronicles’ value for Edward’s deposition. There is plenty of 
information in official records that it happened, but not for how it happened. Since there was no 
court of record that had the authority to depose a king, there were no procedures, no recording 
clerks, no formal rolls. The chronicles both provide a probable chronology and offer vivid 
pictures of the meetings, including one at which Thomas Wake waved his arms like a conductor 
to bring in the acclamation of the people at the appropriate time. 4 With their comments on 
character chronicles also play a part in the discussion of why the deposition took place. It may 
be partly explained by the events in the reign steadily ratcheting up tensions and hatred, but 
these alone are not sufficient explanation, as the formal accusations against Edward show. 5 To 
justify the deposition, his opponents attacked not only his failed policies but also his personal 
failings. Records show how contentious the charges of failed policies were. For instance, the 
claim that Edward II lost Scotland ‘which his father had left him in peace’ was utterly false. 6 
Edward I was still campaigning when he died in 1307. Again, the claim that Edward oppressed 
his baronage refers to the executions after the battle at Boroughbridge in 1322, but execution 
was a justifiable punishment of traitors (although mercy might have been more becoming in a 
king). Edward’s failures were thus not as clear-cut as the accusations allege, and it is possible 
to find areas of success, ignored by the accusations. By 1326 the treasury had been refilled, 
Edward had overcome internal dissension, the Scottish border was stable under truce, and the 
Gascon crisis (which can be seen as just another skirmish in a long-running problem) had a 
sensible solution in making the prince of Wales duke of Aquitaine. 7 Why then, in the face of 
Isabella’s coup, could Edward not rally support? His personal failings were dearly as important 
as his actions. The list of failings in the accusations included incompetence, over reliance on 
others, greed and cruelty, but were they as contentious as the accusations over policy? For an 
assessment of character, chronicles again come into their own. 

Chronicles have, of course, to be used with caution; some chroniclers were better placed 
than others for information and, as time passed, in an effort to explain the deposition, Edward’s 
misdeeds grew in the telling. The abbot of Meaux went so far in the 1390s as to say that 
Edward ‘in vitio sodomitico nimium delectabat’, 8 and by the sixteenth century Holinshed 


Manchester University Press, 1936), pp. 4-5. 

3 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1317-21, p. 273. For full details see W. R. Childs, ‘ “Welcome, My Brother”: Edward 
II, John of Powderham and the Chronicles, 1318’, in Church and Chronicle in the Middle Ages: Essays Presented 
to John Taylor, ed. by Ian Wood and G. A. Loud (London: The Hambledon Press, 1991), pp. 149-63. 

4 For the most recent analysis see C. Valente, ‘The Deposition and Abdication of Edward IT, English Historical 
Review, 113(1998), 852-81. 

5 These were not recorded until 1334, when the bishop of Hereford produced them as part of the material in his 
defence of his role in 1327. 

6 Valente, ‘The Deposition and Abdication of Edward IT, p. 880. 

7 Seymour Phillips, Edward II (Newhaven and London: Yale University Press, 2010), pp. 469, 476, 478-79. 

8 Chronica monasterii de Melsa, ed. E. A. Bond, Rolls Series 43, 3 vols (1866-68), II, 355. 
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emphasized Edward’s lightness, lewdness, heinous vices, wantonness, love of voluptuous 
pleasure, riotous excess, and filthy and dishonourable exercises (although he blamed Gaveston 
for corrupting the king in this way). 9 Nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholarship, returning 
to early fourteenth-century sources, became kinder. Bishop Stubbs saw Edward as a ‘trifler, 
an amateur farmer’, with a 'skilful hand rather than [a] thoughtful head’; his loyalty to 
Gaveston was ‘the one redeeming strong feature of his shallow but sensitive nature’. He also 
remarked that it was 'reserved for a later generation to discover an element of vice in what his 
contemporaries viewed with pitying indignation as a stupid but faithful infatuation’. 10 Tout, 
in his 1913 Ford lectures, broadly echoed Stubbs: Edward was a man who did not like war, 
politics, or business; he and his two favourites ‘have been on the whole rather too severely 
judged at the bar of history. Yet the most friendly eye can see little to praise.’ 11 In the later 
twentieth century N. Denholm-Young, J. R. Maddicott, M. Prestwich, and J. S. Hamilton 
have emphasized the difficulties of government in the early fourteenth century, but remain 
critical of Edward’s inadequacies as king, 12 P. Chaplais showed more sympathy and saw 
Edward as perhaps ‘not so much an incompetent king as a reluctant one’. 13 Twenty-first 
century historians continue to show compassion. R. M. Haines found a bit of a ‘sensitive 
side’, 14 but wrote ‘As an individual Edward could be brave and decisive [...]; as a king and 
as a military commander he was deficient.’ 15 J. R. S. Phillips is more sympathetic pointing 
to Edward as a literate man with a sense of humour, a powerful speaker, a man (perhaps) 
of more than conventional piety, and concludes: ‘As a king, he was too able to be ignored 
but with too many weaknesses of character and behaviour to be a success.’ 16 None now sees 
Edward as vicious; most see his intermittent interest in government as his real incapacity. The 
most recent reassessments make Edward’s problems and abilities more understandable, but a 
re-reading of the chronicles can still add sudden sharp glimpses into his life. 

Edward’s reign provides numerous chronicles, monastic and secular, moderate and 
extreme, carefully documented and racy, compassionate and sour. The most extensive and 
revealing comments are in the Vita, written before Edward’s deposition and by someone very 
close to the court. Its author was a moralist, but a compassionate realist. He sympathized 
with the baronial cause, but remained a critical royalist, who never advocated violence, 
because ‘civil war never yet had an acceptable end.’ 17 A small group of London and St 

9 Raphaell Holinshed, The taste volume of the Chronicles of England, Scotlande, and Irelande (London: Iohn 
Harison, 1577), p. 847. John Stow, although he disapproved of the deposition by that ‘fierce and cruel' woman. 
Isabella, also described Edward as disposed to lightness, the company of vile persons and given wholly to the 
pleasure of the body: John Stow, The Annates of England (London: Raife Newbery, 1600), pp. 327, 347, 349. 

10 Stubbs, Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, U, pp. xlviii-1. 

11 Tout. Edward II, pp. 9-15. On the matter of homosexuality, he concluded that there was no proof, and pointed to 
the use of accusations of homosexuality, blasphemy, and witchcraft to blacken individuals and groups at that time. 

12 Vita Edwardi Secundi, ed. by N. Denholm-Young (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1957), p. ix; J. R. 
Maddicott, Thomas of Lancaster 1307-1322: A Study in the Reign of Edward II, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1970), pp. 88-89; M. Prestwich, Edward I ( London: Methuen, 1988), pp. 554-55,565-66; J. S. Hamilton, Piers 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall 1307-1312: Politics and Patronage in the Reign of Edward II (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1988), p. 14. 

13 P. Chaplais, Piers Gaveston: Edward II’s Adoptive Brother (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), p. 3. 

14 R. M. Haines, King Edward II: Edward of Caernarfon: His Life, His Reign, and Its Aftermath, 1284-1330 
(Montreal & Kingston: McGill-Queen's University Press, 2003), p. 23. 

15 Haines, Edward II, p. 47. 

16 J. R. S. Phillips, ‘The Place of the Reign of Edward U', in The Reign of Edward II. New Perspectives, ed. by G. 
Dodd and A. Mussen (Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer for York Medieval Press, 2006), pp. 220-33. 

17 Vita, pp. 32-33. 
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Albans chronicles, written wholly or partially within the reign tend to be neutral or moderately 
critical. 18 All of these were in favourable geographical positions to obtain good information 
about central politics. Chronicles written in the twenty years after Edward’s downfall, 
sometimes some distance from court, still have value as records by politically aware writers 
who had lived through his reign. 19 They too remain moderately critical. Only two chronicles 
written in this early period were unrelentingly critical. The racy Long Continuation of the 
Brut shows a strong pro-Lancastrian stance through constant reference to the ‘gentle’ or 
‘noble’ earl, but even that rarely denigrates Edward directly. 20 Quite different is the extreme 
vituperation of the Westminster continuation of the Flores Historiarum. 21 Relations between 
Edward and Westminster were unfriendly, but the hostility of the chronicle is unusually bitter, 
perhaps because it was written or revised after the reign to justify Isabella’s action. 22 Even this 
chronicle says little directly about Edward in the early years, except to note his ‘silliness’ and 
love for Gaveston; but its criticism becomes overt from c. 1316 and virulent from 1320. Its 
language is so extreme with repeated comments on tyranny, cruelty, hatred, rage, and sin, 
that it loses credibility as a serious commentary on Edward himself, although it remains a 
serious indicator of the savage response released by his vengeful actions in the 1320s. After 
this period, the further away from the reign the chronicles were written, the worse Edward’s 
character appears. 

An analysis of all the chroniclers’ comments on Edward would make too long a paper, 
so here I select aspects which seem to me still to have points within them which are 
insufficiently emphasized: Edward’s relationship with favourites, his rustic pursuits, his 
alleged incompetence, and his anger and cruelty. 

The problem of Edward’s reliance on favourites is at the core of all contemporary and 
modern criticism, and has been much worked over. Yet something not always fully appreciated 
is that having favourites was not necessarily itself the problem. It was expected that great men 
would have confidants, and the clearest statement of this is in the Vita. The author declares 
that someone asking why the barons so hated Piers might be surprised, ‘since it happens in 
almost all noble houses today that someone of the lord’s household enjoys a prerogative of 
affection.’ That was acceptable. What was not acceptable was the flaunting of the position by 
the favourite or ‘immoderate love’ by the lord. 23 The same desire for discretion on the part 
of a favourite was expressed years later in Richard II’s reign by Thomas Walsingham: if only 
Robert de Vere had kept their friendship to himself and not vaunted it, he would have been 
safe. 24 Lancaster was as flawed as Edward II in this way. Higden reported that he too had one 
favoured ‘secretarius’ on whom he relied exclusively and again this was criticized: ‘agenda sua 
ad nutum unius hominis, secretarii sui, passim committere’. 25 The clear implication is that a 

18 Annates Londonienses and Troketowe were written wholly within the reign; Annates Paulini and Murimuth partly 
within the reign. 

19 Anonimalte ; Bridlington', Le Baker, Lanercosf, Polychronicon. 

20 Brut, pp. 205-47, 252-53. 

21 Flores, pp. 137-235. 

22 A. Gransden, Historical Writing in England, 2 vols (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1974—82), n, 17-19. 

23 Vita, pp. 26-29. 

24 The St Albans Chronicle, Volume II, 1394-1422, ed. by J. Taylor. W. R. Childs and L. Watkiss (Oxford: Oxford 
Medieval Texts, 2011), pp. 30-31. 

23 Translated by Trevisa as Also he wolde commytte all his doynges to oon of his secretaries to doo with as he wolde': 
Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden monachi Cestrensis, ed. by J. R. Lumby, Rolls Series, 41, 9 vols (1865-86), Vm, 
314—15. The ‘secretary' was probably Robert Holland. The Brut (p. 216) says that Lancaster loved Holland who 
could do what he liked in Lancaster's court. 
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discreet confidant and helper is fine but that policies and actions must always be those of the 
king or baron himself. 

Of the king’s favourites Gaveston drew most comment. Despite sneers at his lower class 
and foreign origins, there was not much wrong with Gaveston. His Gascon family was 
respectable; his father had served Edward I well; he was no more foreign than some of 
the earls; he was militarily and administratively competent. And, although the baronage had 
forced his exile in 1308, they were not always united in the intensity of their dislike. They 
were prepared to bring him back in 1309 on condition purveyance practices were reformed. 
At this time, clearly, they saw royal finances as more important than keeping Gaveston from 
the king. Edward at this stage had also proved competent at manipulating them. The Vita both 
describes and laments these complex and changing relationships: 'See how often and abruptly 
great men change! [...] The love of great men is as a game of dice, and the desires of the rich 
like feathers.’ 26 

After Gaveston’s death in 1312 there was no single favourite for some years, although in 
1317, a group of three, Hugh Audley, Hugh Amory, and William Montacute, provoked the 
continuator of the Flores to write that they were worse than Gaveston with their ludicrous 
ostentation, criticism which seems to be reflected in the papal exhortation to Edward at this 
time to spend less on clothes, feasting, and presents. 27 These men were all from respectable 
families, and Audley and Amory, like the younger Despenser (and Gaveston before them), 
were close to the king by being married to his nieces, the heiresses of the earl of Gloucester. 
The next single favourite was the younger Hugh Despenser, again of respectable family and 
specifically recommended by the earls to be king’s chamberlain in 1318. 28 He was entrenched 
as favourite by 1320. Like Gaveston, he turned out to be good administrator, someone on 
whom the king could rely, but because of his overt greed he was, in the eyes of some, worse 
than Gaveston. 

Although Gaveston drew most comment, it is clear that friendship with all the favourites 
included deep love and affection. ‘Amor’, ‘affectio’, and 'dilectus’, ‘familiarissimus’, ‘specialis’ 
were words frequently used of both Gaveston and Despenser; and Amory at his death was also 
said to have been 'amicus specialis’. 29 The extreme love is also expressed in London, British 
Library, MS Cotton Cleopatra D IX in terms of a pact, an indissoluble bond, a flame of love. 30 

A loving friendship between men was not itself criticized. As well as commenting on the 
normality of special friendships, the Vita's author recalls the love of David and Jonathon, 
and of Achilles and Patroclus. Such love was to him within the acceptable spectrum because 
‘we do not read that they went beyond what was usual’ (‘modum excessisse’). 31 What all 
the chroniclers decried was the ‘immoderate love’ shown by Edward. By this they did not 
necessarily mean a sexual relationship, although the chronicles clearly record a physical side to 
the emotional involvement between Edward and Gaveston. At each exile Edward accompanied 
him as far as he could, and when Gaveston returned in 1308 Trokelowe speaks of 'kisses and 

26 Vita, pp. 10-17. 

27 Flores, p. 178; Calendar of Papal Letters 1305-42 (London: HMSO, 1895). p. 434. For a discussion of these 
men as part of Edward’s ‘court party’ at this time, see Maddicott, Lancaster, pp. 190-95. 

28 Besides being from a family well established in royal service, Hugh was well connected: a nephew of the earl of 
Warwick and brother-in-law to the earl of Lancaster’s brother, Henry. 

29 Vita, pp. 100-01, 194-95, 208-09. 

30 Haskins. ‘A Chronicle of the Civil Wars of Edward II’, p. 75. 

31 Vita, pp. 28-29, 52-53. 
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repeated embraces’. 32 Without doubt there was a physical ‘touchy-feely’ relationship, but this 
need not be more than modern locker-room camaraderie. Whether there was a full homosexual 
relationship has been discussed for centuries and is difficult to prove one way or the other. Of 
the contemporary chronicles only the Flores explicitly mentions illicit liaisons (‘concubitus 
illicitos’), and the later Scalacronica alludes to Edward’s love of the ‘delights of the flesh’, but 
such words could refer to both sexes. Otherwise, before the late fourteenth century, there is 
only the rumour that Bishop Orleton had spoken in 1326 of ‘unnameable vice’ in relation to 
either Despenser or the king — a rumour that he denied. 33 Such allegations must be taken with 
a pinch of salt, given the Flores's excesses and the tendency in this period to hurl extreme 
accusations of heresy, blasphemy, sorcery, and sodomy at any who were to be denigrated 
(including the Templars and Bishop Walter Langton). In any case Edward’s sexuality does not 
seem to be the main concern of the chroniclers in their criticism of his kingship. The Vita's 
mention of David and Jonathon, and Achilles and Patroclus is interesting. 34 The exact nature 
of these relationships is still debated, and it is not clear what stance the Vita's author is taking. 
Their apparent acceptability to him may indicate that they were not then seen as homosexual 
relationships, in which case Edward and Gaveston’s friendship was seen in the same non- 
sexual way. If they were understood to be homosexual, then it would seem that we are being 
told that a homosexual relationship was within the acceptable (or understandable) spectrum. 
Only when it disrupted other relationships did it become unacceptable. Of the more recent 
writers, Chaplais thought a homosexual relationship less likely, Haines thought it possible, 
and Hamilton accepted it. 35 If there was such a relationship, it was not exclusive. Edward had 
four children by Isabella, in 1312, 1316, 1318, and 1321; Gaveston’s daughter was born in 
1312; and Edward’s illegitimate son must have been born between about 1307 and 1310. 36 

Chaplais has suggested an alternative explanation for the close relationship with Gaveston 
in formal adoptive brotherhood or brotherhood in arms, and in his holding the office of king’s 
chamberlain. As Edward’s ‘brother’, Gaveston would deserve the earldom of Cornwall and 
a royal bride; as chamberlain, he would have the power to do many of the things that the 
chroniclers and baronage disliked. 37 The chronicles certainly frequently mention the close 
relationship of brotherhood, especially the Vita and the Annales Paulini but also the Brut 
and the Lanercost chronicle. 38 Other reports that Edward cherished Gaveston like a son and 
grieved for him as a father for a son similarly signal the closeness of a ‘family’ relationship, 
making Gaveston worthy of royal status. 39 

Whatever the nature of the relationship, it was the disruption of power and patronage 
at the centre of government which upset contemporaries. The raising of Gaveston to royal 
status was no doubt provoking, but as the Vita records, had this remained a private rather 
than a flaunted public matter Gaveston might have lived. 40 Gaveston does not seem to have 
sought wealth and power as openly as did Despenser. He is usually seen as greedy for status 

Trokelowe, p. 65. 

33 Flores, p. 229; Scalacronica, pp. 90-91; for Orleton's Responsiones see Roger Twysden, Historiae Anglicanae 
Scriptores X (London: Cornelius Bee, 1652), col. 2765. 

34 Vita, pp. 28-29. 

35 See Chaplais, Gaveston, pp. 6-13, 113-14; Hamilton, Gaveston, pp. 16-17; Haines, EdwardII, pp. 42^43. 

36 F. Blackley. ‘Adam the Bastard Son of Edward II'. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 37 (1964), 76-77. 

37 Chaplais, Gaveston, passim. 

38 Vita, pp. 14-15, 32-33, 50-51, 178-79; Annales Paulini, pp. 259, 263, 273; Brut, p. 205; Lanercost, p. 184. 

39 Vita, pp. 50-53. 

40 Vita, pp. 28-29. 
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not power. The problem was that with the status came power. All the chronicles agree that 
when Gaveston was present Edward preferred him to all others; he looked at and spoke to no 
one else; he ignored his nobles and traditional advisors; there was no access except through 
Gaveston. 41 The same was said of Despenser. Whether this was because of personal preference 
or because Gaveston and Despenser, as chamberlains, naturally controlled access to the king, 
the extreme language of the criticism shows how bitterly Edward’s abdication of responsibility 
and the disruption of the proper hierarchy and balance of power was resented. The Annales 
Paulini called Gaveston the king’s idol, whom he feared to displease as a father or a superior. 42 
Both Gaveston and Despenser were called the king’s governor (‘rector’), 43 and Despenser 
was seen ‘as his right eye’. 44 Even worse, some wrote, there were now two kings in England 
(of Gaveston) or even three (of the two Despensers). 45 Because of their apparent hold over 
Edward, idioms of sorcery, enchantment, seduction, and bewitchment were used, especially 
of Gaveston but also of Despenser. 46 Critics said not only that the king delegated too much 
authority to Gaveston, but that his need to defend Gaveston also took his attention away from 
government and warfare. The Vita's author commented in 1311 that Edward could not do two 
things at once: he could not effectively fight Bruce while he worried about defending Gaveston. 
The Bridlington chronicler also wrote that Edward ‘paid little attention to ruling the realm’ in 
1312 when all his attention was focussed on Gaveston’s return and safety. 47 Moreover, it was 
rumoured that Edward even considered giving up Scotland to Bruce and Gascony to the king 
of France and the pope to keep Gaveston safe. 48 That was certainly forgetting his position and 
going too far. 

Edward’s willingness to delegate so much to his favourites argues for a lack of interest in 
government. Comments which suggest a fun loving, quick-witted, out-door person, perhaps 
confirm this. Edward’s sense of humour is expressed in his letter while prince to Louis of 
Evreux, promising him bandy-legged harriers from Wales and lazy running dogs. 49 It may 
also be seen in 1318 when he laughed and proposed to make John of Powderham court 
jester for claiming to be his brother. 50 Both he and Gaveston were easy talkers. Edward is 
known for strong and robust public speeches when necessary; 51 Higden’s succinct character 
sketch records Edward as ‘ready in speech’; the Lanercost chronicler described him as a 
rational speaker. 52 Chronicle reports suggest intimate conversation was one of the delights of 
the friendship between Edward and Gaveston. Clearly they were ‘on the same wavelength’ 
intellectually (at whatever level that was). The Vita recorded them at Langley in 1309 
‘talking daily and fully making up for the former absence by their long-desired closeness and 


41 Vita, pp. 4-5, 28-29; Annales Paulini, p. 259; Annales Londonienses, p. 151; Trokelowe, pp. 64, 67; Bridlington, 
p. 32; Le Baker, p. 11; Brut, pp. 211, 224; Lanercost, p. 184. 

42 Annales Paulini, p. 259. 

43 Murimuth,p. 14; Le Baker p. 10. 

44 Lanercost, pp. 208, 229. 

45 Vita, pp. 4-5; Annales Paulini, p. 259; Le Baker, pp. 10-11, 17. 

46 Vita, pp. 28-29; Annales Paulini, pp. 262, 295; Annales Londonienses, p. 203; Le Baker, p. 10. 

47 Vita, pp. 26-27; Bridlington, p. 42. 

48 Vita, pp. 40-41, 42-43. 

49 Hilda Johnstone, Edward of Caernarvon 1284-1307 (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1946). p. 99; 
Phillips, 'Edward II’, p. 221. 

50 Anonimalle, pp. 94-95. 

51 Phillips, 'Edward II’, p. 226. 

52 Lanercost, p. 193. 
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conversation together’. 53 It is easy to picture them together, two quick witted friends with a 
similar sense of humour, joking, shutting out the other earls, perhaps running verbal rings 
round them, talking quickly, and laughing at the nicknames Gaveston made up. Again we are 
indebted to the chronicles alone for recording these. They were very personal and they hurt; 
both the Flores and the Lanercost chronicle picked up Warwick’s bitter replies to his name: 
‘Black Dog of Arden’. 54 

Alongside their mutual conversation came a love of finery (especially visible in Gaveston’s 
purple and pearls at the coronation banquet), 55 courtly show and (perhaps) theatre. Love of 
courtly show was not unusual, but the Vita's sneer that Walter Reynolds became archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1313 only because of his ability to amuse Edward with theatricals, may 
indicate a noticeable and unusual taste for this. 56 Records do not confirm this, but histories 
and romances in Reynolds’s library suggest that at least he had the wherewithal and interest 
to help entertain the king. However, as his biographer points out, he was no mere entertainer, 
but also a competent archbishop. 57 Edward’s reputation for keeping a frivolous court was 
emphasized by the highly prejudiced Flores, which referred to dandies and buffoons at court, 
and was perpetuated by Higden. 58 

Edward’s rustic pursuits suggest a liking for physical exercise beyond hunting and riding, 
and are well known. They do not seem to have been shared by Gaveston, who was a tourneyer 
and a soldier, and it may be significant of Edward’s grief that all the references to them 
come in the period after the death of Gaveston. The earliest mention of them appears to 
be in the Vita under the year 1313, soon after Gaveston’s death, 59 and several references 
appear thereafter, not only in chronicles but also in records, as when Robert le Messager 
was prosecuted soon after Bannockburn for saying that no one could expect the king to win 
battles if he spent his time ‘idling and applying himself to making ditches and digging and 
other improper occupations’ instead of going to Mass. 60 Chronicles suggest water sports held 
particular appeal. According to the Brut, these brought derision from the Scots who mocked 
Edward’s loss at Bannockburn by singing the sailor’s chant of ‘Hevalogh’ and ‘Rombylogh’; 
and the writer of the Flores disparaged Edward’s winter rowing on the Cambridgeshire fens 
before the Lincoln parliament in 1315. 61 

Love of theatre and outdoor pursuits do not necessarily preclude interest in government. 
Edward had a keen awareness of royal prerogatives and duties. The Vita reported how angered 
he was at being treated as an idiot, unable to manage his own household, in 1311, 62 and at 
the offence to his prerogative when Gaveston was killed despite being in the king’s peace. 63 
N. Fryde and M. Buck suggest that he directly concerned himself with government in raising 

53 Vita, pp. 16-17. 

54 Vita, pp. 16-17,44-45; Annales Londonienses, p. 151; Flores, p. 152; Brut, pp. 206-07; Lanercost, p. 194. 

55 Annales Paulini, p. 262. 

56 Vita, pp. 78-79. 

57 Vita, pp. 78-79; J. R. Wright, The Church and the English Crown 1305-1334 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies, 1980), pp. 242-74 (for his books see p. 255). 

58 Flores, pp. 191, 230; Polychronicon, VUI, 298-300. Higden’s view was repeated at Bridlington and Meaux: 
Bridlington, p. 91; Melsa, p. 280. 

59 Vita, pp. 68-69. 

60 H. Johnstone. ‘The Eccentricities of Edward II’, English Historical Review, 48 (1933), 264-67. 

61 Brut, p. 208; Flores, p. 173. 

62 Vita, pp. 38-39. 

63 Vita, pp. 58-59. 
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royal revenue in the 1320s. 64 And there is little evidence that he was battle shy, despite his 
military failures. Royal castles were part of royal prerogative, and Edward wept at their loss in 
1313-14, and was angered by those who held them against him in 1321. 65 He was eager to 
fight his domestic opponents in 1312-13,1316, and 1322, and to mount Scottish campaigns in 
1314, 1319, and 1322. The Vita, while criticizing his leadership, acknowledged his eagerness 
to engage at Bannockburn. Trokelowe described him as a spirited soldier, fighting like a lion, 
and being pulled reluctantly from the battle by his men. The Scalacronica repeated the tradition 
of Edward as a brave soldier: beating Scots to the ground with his mace and having to change 
the horse injured beneath him. 66 Most reported his withdrawal from the field in neutral terms; 
after all no king could be allowed to be taken prisoner. Only the Lanercost chronicler, angered 
by years of Scottish border raids, openly criticized him. At Bannockburn, he said, the king 
and others fled ‘to their perpetual shame like miserable wretches’, and on the 1322 campaign 
he commented that Edward was ‘chickenhearted and ever luckless in war’. 67 

Despite evidence for at least intermittent engagement with government, the accusations 
against Edward in 1327 called him ‘pas suffisaunt’. This can mean either negligence or 
ineffectiveness, and reflects the idea of ‘princeps inutilis’ in current theories of kingship. It 
sits a little uneasily with accusations of oppression but it was one of the two justifications for 
removing a ruler, and had been successfully used against Adolf of Nassau in 1298. 68 Although 
the words ‘insufficiens’ or ‘inutilis’ are not found in the chronicles, suggestions of negligence 
run through the criticisms of Edward’s use of his favourites shown above. There are also some 
hints of ineffectiveness through apathy and indecisiveness. Edward’s reputation for laziness 
is mainly based on two letters written in 1320 by Bishop Cobham, who reported that the 
king was behaving well at parliament, listening to prelates and nobles, and rising early in the 
morning, 69 but two chronicles also hint at laziness. The Flores recorded in 1320 that Edward 
was ‘paralyzed by the chains of sloth and idleness’ and becoming ‘useless’ (‘torpescens’), 70 
but its target, in extravagantly purple prose, was usually the king’s rage, greed, atrocious 
cruelty, merciless revenge, and insane tyranny rather than his laziness. On the Scottish front, 
the Scalacronica also complained, looking back, that Edward did almost nothing against 
Scotland after Bannockburn and ‘lost as much by apathy’ as his father conquered. 71 Rather 
than laziness, however, most chronicles picked up other weaknesses — notably delay and 
inconsistency. 

The Vita deplored Edward’s delays, 72 but acknowledged that in 1313 they were a tactic 
to wear out his opponents and in 1321 an attempt to save the Despensers. 73 Delays gave 
time to buy support and the Vita noted in 1308 that Edward did particularly well at this 
— a manifestation, it says, of the particularly English trait of using trickery and flattery 

64 N. Fryde, The Tyranny and Fall of Edward II. 1321-1326 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 
87-105; M. Buck, Politics, Finance and the Church in the Reign of Edward II: Walter Stapledon, Treasurer of 
England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 163-96, esp. pp. 166-67, 174-75, 177. 

65 Vita, pp. 38-39, 86-87, 198-99. 

66 Vita, pp. 90-91; Trokelowe, p. 86; Scalacronica, pp. 76-77. 

67 Flores, pp. 158-59; Lanercost, pp. 209, 240. 

68 E. Peters, The Shadow King: Rex Inutilis in Medieval Law and Literature, 751—1327 (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1970), pp. 210-45. 

69 For a translation of part of the letter see Haines, Edward II, p. 45. 

70 Flores, pp. 192-93. 

71 Scalacronica, pp. 78-79. 

72 Vita, pp. 72-75. 

73 Vita, pp. 64-67, 192-93. 
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when weak. 74 Postponing decisions in difficult circumstances can be wise, but in 1317 the 
Vita's author saw lack of action as simply because the king did not know what to do. 7 ' 1 
Other chroniclers also picked up on Edward’s indecisiveness. Looking back, Higden called 
Edward fickle (‘inconstans’) and changeable in actions (‘opere varius’). 76 The Anonimalle 
writer described him as a man who made a decision one day only to reverse it the next: 
‘si chaungeable de corage et de quoer, que ceo qil granta une jour pur commun profist de la 
terre il le voleit dedir une autre jour’. 77 This changeability was particularly associated with 
the 1320s. The Annales Paulini recorded for the 1321 parliament ‘quicquid in una die per 
dominum regem fuerat concessum die sequente fuit adnichilatum’. 78 The Flores has similar 
comments for 1324 in relationship to French and papal negotiations. 79 Indecisiveness and 
delays may be understandable in the difficult circumstances Edward faced. He operated for 
much of his reign in the face of constant criticism and pressure, and some chroniclers speak 
of his fear and distress especially in the early years: the Tintern version of the Flores notes he 
pardoned Lancaster for Gaveston’s death ‘ductus timore’ and made peace with Lancaster after 
Bannockburn ‘non amore tamen timore’. 80 The Vita speaks of him being ‘anxius et afflictus’ 
over protecting Gaveston and of making moves to attack Lancaster at Pontefract in 1317 
‘perhaps because he was afraid where there was nothing to fear’. 81 

But Edward was not always dilatory and uncertain. If angered, he acted decisively. By 
threats he got his way against Lancaster in 1313 and 1318, and by force he won in 1322. As 
time went on it was his subjects rather than the king who felt fear. The picture of Edward 
as a man of anger and revenge emerges after Gaveston’s death. In his youth there was no 
sign of the ungovernable temper of his father; indeed Hilda Johnstone found little to criticize 
in Edward as prince. 82 But in 1312 the king was furious at the invasion of his prerogative 
and devastated by the personal loss of Gaveston. Unsurprisingly, references thereafter to 
his anger and vengefulness against Lancaster are constant. 83 After the executions in 1322 
references to Edward’s cruelty become more prominent. Edward was justified in executing 
traitors, but the scale of executions was savage, and possibly Edward later regretted his lack 
of mercy. The Tintern Flores (admittedly a lone voice) reported that God took his revenge on 
Edward’s cruelty because he lay very ill for a month after the executions. 84 This is probably 
simply the writer’s conventional response to atrocity, but it could hold an element of truth. 
There is nothing in Edward’s early years to show that he was normally cruel, and it would be 
understandable if he showed signs of regret and stress once the heat of the moment had passed. 
The only other mention of possible illness in this otherwise strong and healthy man was also at 


74 Vita, pp. 14-15. 

75 Vita , pp. 140-41. 

76 Polychronicon, pp. 298-99. The Bridlington chronicler (p. 91) repeated this, using ‘discrepans' for 'inconstans', 
perhaps drawing attention to the discrepancy between the promise of his kingly appearance and his weak actions. 

77 Anonimalle, pp. 80-81. 

78 Annales Paulini, p. 296. 

79 Flores, pp. 222 (‘cuius erat consuetude serotinam pactionem in crastinam violare’), 228 (‘hoc pro more ducens in 
consuetudinem, quod sero pepigerat mane violabatur’). See also p. 221. 

80 Flores, pp. 337, 339. 

81 Vita, pp. 26-27, 140-41. 

82 See Johnstone, Edward of Caernarvon. The author of the Vita (pp. 68-69) also saw Edward as an exemplary 
prince. 

83 Vita, pp. 52-53, 102-03; 130-31, 146-47, 176-77; Anonimalle, pp. 87-88; 102-03, 108-09; Lanercost, p. 234. 

84 Flores, p. 348. 
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a time of stress: the 'feigned illness’ to delay negotiations with Lancaster in 1313. 85 Edward’s 
cruelty was emphasized in the Flores. Its language is extreme with torments, shackles, filthy 
prisons, and pavements flowing with blood. It goes so far as to call Edward a tyrant. 86 Its 
tone is quite out of line with others, but reference to cruelty and harshness appears even in 
the Vila. The author lamented Edward’s increasing harshness in 1325 (blamed on Despenser), 
and worried that now the king’s ‘will conquers reason’. 87 But he did not mention tyranny. 

The juxtaposition of incompetence and oppression in the accusations at the deposition 
is an uneasy one, and the juxtaposition of apathy and laziness with tyranny and oppression 
in the chronicles is similarly uneasy. Edward’s failings are clearly not easy to categorize. 
But the chronicles provide some help towards understanding. First, we can see the sheer 
enjoyment of each other’s company that suffuses all the descriptions of Edward’s and 
Gaveston’s relationship, which with discretion need not have ended badly. The relationship 
with Despenser, the exclusivity of which is described in similar terms, lacks any similar 
verbal edge and is perhaps a more serious administrative partnership. Secondly, Edward’s 
characteristics seem to change. This is not surprising over a twenty-year reign and given 
the difficult circumstances. He started as a fun-loving, generous youth, but became harder in 
response to opposition. The Vila in particular draws attention to shifting attitudes, including 
those of the earls. The colours of the reign are far from black and white. Thirdly, the 
chronicles seem to support the more recent re-assessments by Chaplais and Phillips. They 
show a certain reluctance to rule personally (overall in the early years they offer more 
criticism of Edward’s failure to undertake expected government tasks than to his doing them 
badly, except in military leadership), but they also show signs of ability. In the later years 
complaints of oppression suggest effective government rather than incompetence. Moreover, 
they show Edward enjoying the perquisites of kingship — court life and banqueting provided 
a comfortable backcloth to his quick-talking, sociable life with close friends. He was fully 
aware of what was owed to his royal position; he did his duty in campaigning; he was most 
unwilling to abdicate except under threats. His withdrawal into rustic pursuits seems to be 
associated only with the empty years after Gaveston’s death. The chroniclers’ hints, especially 
the compassionate comments of the author of the Vila , suggest a more complex man than 
the traditional pictures poitrayed. Together with the recent re-assessments by Chaplais and 
Phillips, they bring us closer to understanding Edward even if much about him still remains 
unclear. 


85 Vita, pp. 66-67. 

86 Flores, pp. 208, 214-15, 217-20, 227-29. 

87 Vita, pp. 230-31. 
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A priest’s private book’ is how A. I. Doyle has described Cambridge, University Library, 
MS Ii.6.43, a small parchment volume of 156 folios, which measures 115mm x 80mm, and 
which dates from the fifteenth century. 1 2 The text is laid out in single columns within a ruled 
frame, and pricking marks are visible at the outer edges of each folio; there are typically 
twenty-one lines to the page and catchwords at the end of quires, and in some places there 
are traces of quire signatures. The volume’s generous margins have been left blank, as have 
spaces for initial capitals where guide letters only have been supplied. In general there is 
little decoration beyond rubrication, though in some texts the latter is used extensively. The 
manuscript’s contents, which are mostly devotional, consist of a mixture of prose and verse 
in Latin and English. The first ten items together form a basic English devotional manual 
which offers commentaries on the ten commandments and Pater Noster, and expositions of 
the sins, works of mercy, virtues, and five wits. Most of these short texts survive elsewhere in 
similar contexts, often in several different versions, either as discrete pieces, such as the Sixteen 
Conditions of Charity, or as borrowings from longer works: two of those copied here are 
extracts from Edmund of Abingdon’s Speculum ecclesie or The Mirror of Holy Church r These 
texts of religious instruction are followed by specific directions on how to pray, and a variety of 
prayers is offered, in both Latin and English, several attributed, rightly or wrongly, to various 
saints, including Anselm, Francis, Augustine, and Bernard. The intercessions range from the 
devout to the superstitious, amply demonstrating the full spectrum of medieval devotion: as 
well as straightforward prayers on the name of Jesus and invocations to Mary, the Trinity, and 
other saints including Christopher and Barbara, there are prayers which offer various rewards 
and indulgences, and a prayer-charm which promises protection against all dangers including 
childbirth. 

1 A. I. Doyle, A Survey of the Origins and Circulation of Theological Writings in English in the 14th, 15th 
and Early 16th Centuries with Special Consideration of the Part of the Clergy therein' (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 2 vols. University of Cambridge, 1953). See also C. Hardwick and H. R. Luard, A Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge, 5 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1856-67), HI, 540-42. 

2 For full details of the manuscript's English prose contents see Margaret Connolly, Index of Middle English Prose, 
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Amongst this devotional material are two short visionary texts written in English prose. 
The first has no specific title and for ease of reference I have entitled it A Revelation Shown 
to a Yorkshire Woman , following its descriptive incipit: A reuelacion {tat was schewid to a 
religyous woman of {te nonrye of HampulT. The text (which is edited in the appendix to 
this essay) describes how the nun’s brother, a squire, was fatally wounded at the battle of 
Shrewsbury in 1403. After his death the nun prays for knowledge of the fate of his soul and 
receives a vision of him in purgatory. The brother thanks his sister for her prayers which have 
already been efficacious in reducing his torments; he also presents her with a letter detailing 
psalms and prayers which will wholly deliver him (and others) from pain. This short text is 
copied on fols 80v-82r by the main scribe. Red ink has been used throughout, except for 
various responses which are indicated towards the end of the text; these are given in black 
ink, as are the Latin prayers which follow. The second visionary text (on fols 82v-84r) is also 
copied entirely in red ink. This is The Vision of St John on the Sorrows of the Virgin, which 
relates how St John the evangelist had a vision in which he saw and heard Mary expressing 
her five sorrows to Jesus. In response Christ explains the rewards that will accrue to men and 
women who have compassion for each of these sorrows and pray for them; five Latin prayers 
follow the text. 

The Vision of St John on the Sorrows of the Virgin is a comparatively well-known piece, 
extant in both English and Latin versions; the English versions, which differ considerably, 
survive in nine manuscripts and the Latin version in two manuscripts. 3 By contrast, A 
Revelation Shown to a Yorkshire Woman seems to survive uniquely in MS Ii.6.43. 4 The 
occurrence of the two pieces together in this context may be accidental, arising from the 
circumstances of copying and the availability of exemplars, but it is also possible that 
similarities in content led the scribe to place the two pieces together. Each consists of a vision 
which is the vehicle for the presentation of particular prayers, and the similar layout of both 
texts (particularly the extended use of red ink) suggests that the scribe regarded them as a 
pair. 

The use of vision or revelation was a favoured technique in both secular and devotional 
literature of the later Middle English period; the popularity of the dream vision format in the 
works of all the major late fourteenth-century English poets is matched by the use of this 
convention in women’s devotional prose of the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
In the present instance the subject, a religious woman, is not asleep but is engaged ‘in here 
prayers’ (1. 5), and meditation, ‘{tynkyng upon hyr broker’ (11. 5-6); she thus inhabits an 
intermediate state, neither sleeping nor fully conscious of the waking world. Prayer is the mode 

Handlist XIX: Manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge (Dd-Oo) (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2009), pp. 
237^3. 

3 The English text is also found in London, British Library, Additional 37787, fol. 16lr; Cambridge, University 
Library, Additional 6686, fol. 269v; Cambridge, St John’s College, H.5, fol. 60v; Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson poet. 175, fol. 131vb; Tokyo, Takamiya 65, fol. 9v (olim Bradfer-Lawrence 8); Glasgow, University 
Library, Hunter 472 (V. 6. 22), fol. 2r, San Marino, Huntington Library, Hm 127, fol. 33r; a fragment of the 
text survives in Cambridge, University Library, Hh.1.11, fol. 136r. The Latin version is found in London, British 
Library, Additional 11748, fol. 138v and London, British Library, Arundel 506, fol. 28r. The text is edited from 
London, British Library, MS Additional 37787 by N. S. Baugh, A Worcestershire Miscellany Compiled by John 
Northwood, c. 1400 (Philadelphia: s.n., 1956), pp. 151-52. 

4 This text does not resemble any of the tales or exempla listed by Thomas D. Cooke in A Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English 1050-1500 (New Haven, CT: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1993), IX, 3138-3328; 
of course, other copies of the text may emerge as greater numbers of manuscripts are surveyed for the Index of 
Middle English Prose. 
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of communication with the spiritual world, and here that communication is made immediate 
and tangible by the appearance of the nun’s dead brother. In earthly terms the choice of the 
male sibling invests the revelation with authority since, in real life, the nun’s brother would 
be a figure of significance, akin to her father and other close male relatives; he is portrayed as 
someone whose voice is important, distinguishing the vision as a type of oraculum, according 
to the classification of medieval dream types made by Macrobius. 5 However, since the brother 
was not a monk or holy man but a soldier who died in battle, he has no especial spiritual 
significance, which means that the spiritual credentials of the revelation need to be established 
by different methods. This was a general problem for medieval mystics, particularly women, 
who experienced spiritual revelations, and for those who recorded their visions: some means 
of reassurance that the source of the visions was godly as opposed to devilish had to be 
provided. The struggle to achieve this may clearly be seen in The Book of Margery Kempe 
which documents Margery’s repeated examination by bishops and other members of the 
Church hierarchy, and in literary strategies adopted by writers such as Julian of Norwich. 6 In 
A Revelation Shown to a Yorkshire Woman the woman’s pedigree and credentials are briefly 
established as impeccable before the vision commences: she is ‘a religyous woman’ (1. 1), 
professed at a named house, and evidently from a family of some standing since her brother 
has the rank of squire. Her piety is underlined by repetition: ‘f>is holy woman [ris nunne’ (11. 
3-4), and her revelation is framed as the response to her prayers and her request ‘to God’ (1. 4) 
for knowledge of her brother’s soul. Whilst the sight of the brother’s battle wounds functions 
primarily as a means of physical recognition (the text specifies that these are ‘Jte woundys 
{tat were upon hys body whar he was buryed’, 1. 10), the wounds also unmistakably echo 
those on Christ’s body, which were visible after the resurrection to the disciples, and used 
as proof of identity by the disciple Thomas; the image of the wounds is therefore another 
means by which the figure of the brother is assigned spiritual significance. The reader is thus 
reassured that the brother’s message may be understood and trusted as proceeding from God, 
with God’s blessing; to underline this, in each of the brother’s three short speeches there is 
insistent reference to God (11. 9, 13, and 16). The authority of the message conveyed by the 
brother is further emphasized by the token he bears: ‘a greet letter wretyn conteynyng vi salmes 
and orysons’ (11. 6-7). His gift of this letter is doubly authoritative, first because of its written 
format (the rest of the revelation is visual and aural), and secondly because of the specific 
text which it contains: the psalms, as part of the Bible, are indisputably God’s word, and the 
prayers, in conjunction, take on some of same authority. 

The ‘vi salmes’ are not identified further in the text, nor is the number six suggestive of 
any traditional group such as the seven penitential psalms or the fifteen gradual psalms. It is 
tempting to suppose that textual corruption might have altered an original seven (vij) to six 
(vj), suggesting that the penitential psalms were what was intended here. 7 This would be an 
appropriate sequence, since its purpose was to express grief for sin and to obtain God’s pardon, 

5 For a brief explanation of the classification of dreams devised by Macrobius see A. C. Spearing, Medieval Dream- 
Poetry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), pp. 8-11. 

6 See Nicholas Watson, ‘Julian of Norwich', in The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Women’s Writing 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), pp. 210-21. 

7 More ingeniously, perhaps vj (6) might have been miscopied from an original iij (3), which was either itself an 
error for ij (2), matching the two psalm citations and prayers which follow the text here, or an indication that the 
full sequence was three, rather than six, implying that not much more is missing from the version given here. I 
am grateful to Michael Kuczynski for his suggestions on this matter, and for his advice about the identification 
and use of the psalms themselves. 
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but the psalm incipits themselves do not belong to this group. 8 Only two psalm incipits are 
cited in the Latin which follows the Middle English text: Dens, dens, mens respice (Psalm 21), 
and In te domine speraui (Psalm 30), respectively first and last in the sequence of ten psalms 
known as the Psalms of the Passion. Here each incipit is followed by a Latin prayer addressed 
to Christ, and in each case the prayer contains an allusion to the preceding psalm: el propter 
honorem vociferacionis qua inuocasti omnipotentem patrem tuum ('on account of the honour 
of the outcry [that is. Psalm 21], by which you called upon your Almighty Father’); and per 
hoc honorem comendacionis qua patri tuo omnipotenti animam tuam comendasti ('through the 
honour of the prayer [that is. Psalm 30] by which you commended your soul to your Almighty 
Father’). A link is thus made between the words of the psalms, which are here imagined as 
voiced by Christ, and the suppliant’s own pleas. If the number six specified by the text is 
correct, it is clear that the sequence is far from complete, and the fact that the lower third of 
fol. 82r has been left blank suggests some interruption or failure of textual supply. 

The text is endowed with a dramatic immediacy by its focus on the personal relationship 
between the nun and the subject of her vision. Yet once the reader’s attention has been gained 
by this device the text emphasizes that this is not merely a personal story. Not only the nun’s 
brother, but others may be saved by her prayers. Repetition is used to convey the fact that the 
nun’s own prayers for her dead brother have already been sufficient to gain him forgiveness 
for his sins; the further action of using the specific prayers outlined in the vision will deliver 
him from all pain ‘wijtynne xx dayes’ (1. 14). Clearly the nun is intended as an example for 
others, demonstrating the importance of praying for the souls of the dead; the power of prayer 
as a means of intercession is emphasized, at both a personal and universal level: 'And God 
of hys goodnes {tat wyllyjt all men to be sauyd schewe{ {tees prayers to {te, not only for me, 
but for innumerable {tat schull be sayud {tere by’ (11. 16-18). The closing lines of the text give 
particular instructions for the saying of the prayers including the stance to be adopted, proper 
responses, and the number of repetitions required (150); these features give the text the air of 
an indulgence and align it with other devotional texts in the manuscript which make similar 
promises. A Latin prayer attributed to St Bernard promises ‘all {te indulgences of all {te stations 
of Rome’, and a plenary indulgence to anyone who uses the prayer every day. 9 Another Latin 
prayer attributed to St Augustine promises protection from a violent death 'hooso euer say hit 
{tat day he schall not be brente wi{t fyre nor perischid wi{t water and he schall not dye noon 
euill dee{t and {tat day he seye{t it he schall haue warnynge afore of his dee{t.’ 10 And another, 
this time attributed to St Francis, guarantees continuance of worldly prosperity, remission of 
sins, and heavenly bliss. 11 Likewise, the English meditation on Christ’s passion promises that 
the orator’s prayer will be heard, though it cautions that the request must be lawful: ‘take good 
hede {>at {>u pray no {tynge {>at is agayne {te fey{te’. 12 

The visionary text, along with many of the other devotional works contained in MS Ii.6.43, 
emphasizes the universal applicability of the prayers it prefaces. It utilizes the personal situation 
of the bereaved nun as a hook to catch the reader’s attention and inspire devotion; beyond this, 
details of identity seem not to have been regarded as important. Whilst the names of the nun 
and her brother are not given, the text’s opening lines do provide two key facts: first that the 


8 The Penitential Psalms were 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 129, and 142 (in the Vulgate numbering). 

9 fols 78v-79r; following the English rubric, the prayer begins, ‘Stabat mater dolorosa [...]'. 

10 fol. 32v; following the English rubric, the prayer begins, ‘Domine deus omnipotens [...]'. 

11 fol. 31v; following the English rubric, the prayer begins, ‘Salvator mundi [...]’. 

12 fols 19r-20r. 
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nun was professed at the house of Hampole, and secondly that her brother died as a result of 
his involvement at the battle of Shrewsbury (1403). These points, which narrow the context 
of the text’s stated origins to a particular place and date, invite further historical investigation. 
Unfortunately, scant details are available about the nuns professed at Hampole at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. At this time the prioress was probably Elizabeth Fairfax, and the name 
of one other nun, the hostilaria Alice Lye, is given in Archbishop Bowet’s injunctions after a 
visitation to the priory on 20 August 1411. 13 Yet although a positive identification of the nun 
and her brother continues to remain elusive, rather more may be inferred about the cultural, 
political, and familial contexts of these individuals than is volunteered by the text itself. 

The nun’s stated affiliation to Hampole provides us with a location in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Hampole was situated on the high road (the present day A638) between Wakefield 
and Doncaster. It was the most southerly of the county’s twenty-five nunneries, its nearest 
sister houses of Kirklees and Nun Appleton lying some distance to the north. Hampole’s closest 
monastic neighbours were the Augustinian canons at Nostell to the north, the Benedictines at 
Monk Bretton to the west, and the Carmelite and Franciscan friars (who acted as the nuns’ 
confessors) in Doncaster to the south; the nearest Cistercian abbey was at Roche. The priory of 
Hampole, founded by Avice de Tany and her husband William de Clerfai, was in existence by 
1156; it was endowed with the revenues of nearby churches at Adwick le Street, Melton, and 
Marr, and was originally intended to support a small group of nuns. 14 As numbers increased 
during the thirteenth century, successive visitations found that the house was exceeding its 
means and was burdened with debts. The Valor Ecclesiasticus records its gross annual revenue 
as £83 6s 1 Id, and its clear value as £63 5s 8d, but the house escaped suppression in 1536-37 
and was not surrendered until 19 November 1539 when the prioress, Isabel Arthyngton, and 
eighteen nuns were granted pensions. 

The fact that the nun was professed at Hampole is not proof that her family must have 
belonged to the surrounding area, but there is a strong likelihood that this was the case. A 
study of the origins of Yorkshire monks, friars and nuns in the sixteenth century has observed 
that ‘recruitment to Yorkshire monasteries was local, in some cases extremely local’. 15 The 
evidence for this statement largely derives from Rievaulx, one of the great Yorkshire Cistercian 
houses, where, at the time of the dissolution, almost all the monks seem to have derived 
from within a twenty-five to thirty-mile radius of the abbey. A similar pattern of distribution 
may be observed at Byland, another Cistercian house, in the sixteenth century, leading to 
the reasonable assumption that recruitment at the smaller, less prestigious, Yorkshire houses, 
would have been even more locally based. Local connections may certainly be established 
for some of the nuns named in the Hampole pensions list of 1539. Elizabeth Arthington 
(apparently not the same as the similarly-named prioress, Isabel Arthington) was remembered 
in the will of her mother, a widow of Adwick le Street, also named Elizabeth Arthington, 
in 1557, receiving clothing, household goods, and a cow. Jane or Joan Gascoigne, the sub¬ 
prioress, was bequeathed clothing in January 1540/1 by her brother, Humphrey Gascoigne, 

13 Elizabeth Fairfax was the prioress after 1380; records between 1392-1414 name the prioress as 'Elizabeth' and 
once, in 1406, as 'Isabel', perhaps the same; see Victoria County History of Yorkshire (hereafter VCH), ed. by 
William Page (London: Constable, 1913), HI, 164—65. 

14 For a full account of the priory's foundation and history see VCH , ID, 163-65, and more recently Janet Burton, 
The Monastic Order in Yorkshire 1069-1215 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), p. 134 and passim. 

15 Claire Cross and Noreen Vickers, Monks, Friars and Nuns in Sixteenth Century Yorkshire, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society Record Series, 150 (1995, for 1991-92), p. 3. 
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clerk. Master of Greetham and parson of Barnborough (less than five miles south of Hampole). 
And a little further afield, Agnes Frobyssher may have been the daughter Agnes remembered 
in the will of John Frobysher of Altofts in 1542 (Altofts lies north east of Wakefield, near to 
Normanton). 16 

Several of the nuns named on the pensions list had not been amongst the community in 
1536 and may have transferred to Hampole as their own houses were suppressed. This was 
certainly true in the case of Katherine Stokes who was professed at Sinningthwaite, close 
to York, and who in the visitation of that house in 1536 was reported to have given birth 
to a child. 17 At least five other nuns seem only to have joined Hampole shortly before the 
dissolution, and such movements may obscure the picture of the house’s reliance on local 
recruitment. Detailed information for the fifteenth century is mostly lacking though some of 
the prioresses have surnames which are suggestive of origins that are reasonably close: these 
are Elizabeth Rawdon who resigned in 1483 (Rawdon lies north-west of Leeds); Isabella 
Wheteley, whose election was confirmed in 1483 and who resigned in 1503-04 (Wheteley 
may perhaps be linked with Wheatley, close to Doncaster, though there are other places 
similarly named); and Isabella Arthington whose election was confirmed in 1517 (Arthington, 
also the site of a sister house, lies north of Leeds, close toBramhope). 18 In the early fourteenth 
century the house had prioresses who came from Pontefract and Heck, both situated to the 
north of Hampole: Agnes de Pontefracto succeeded as prioress in 1312, and was herself 
succeeded by Margaret de Hecke in 1319-20. A few ordinary nuns are named in the records of 
successive fourteenth-century visitations, usually for wrong-doing. In 1324, and again in 1326, 
Archbishop Melton wrote to the dean of Doncaster demanding that Thomas de Raynevill 
was to do public penance for committing incest with the nun Isabella Folifayt. 19 Although 
Isabella’s surname may signal that her family had originally stemmed from Follifoot in North 
Yorkshire (close to Spofforth, south of Harrogate), the stated sin of incest between her and 
Thomas de Raynevill points to some degree of family connection. The offending Thomas was 
to do penance at both the conventual church of Hampole and the parish church of Campsall; 
the latter was presumably his family’s parish and was situated only three to four miles north 
east of Hampole. In the thirteenth century the masters of the house were also drawn from the 
local milieu, being vicars of Adwick le Street, Wath upon Dearne, and Conisbrough; similarly 
in the fourteenth century the custody of the house was given to the vicar of Arksey. 20 

In certain monastic orders it was common practice for novices to change their surnames 
upon profession, substituting their place of birth for their own family name. 21 This was 
the accepted tradition amongst Cistercian monks, and perhaps also amongst the nuns. This 
tradition of name substitution makes it difficult to establish the family connections of particular 
religious. It has been observed that the Anglo-Saxon nunneries were ‘almost exclusively’ 
the ‘preserves of the great families’, though recruitment became less exclusive in the later 

16 For references to these bequests see the annotated pensions list given by Cross and Vickers. Monks, Friars and 
Nuns in Sixteenth Century Yorkshire, pp. 567-72. 

17 Cross and Vickers, Monks, Friars and Nuns in Sixteenth Century Yorkshire, p. 571. 

8 For a list of prioresses see VCH, p. 165 and D. M. Smith and V. C. M. London, The Heads of Religious Houses: 
England and Wales, II: 1216-1377 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), pp. 567-68. and D. M. 
Smith. The Heads of Religious Houses: England and Wales, III: 1377-1540 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2008), p. 652. 

19 See VCH, p. 164. 

20 Three thirteenth-century masters are listed by Smith and London, pp. 567-68. See also VCH, p. 163. 

21 Cross and Vickers, Monks, Friars and Nuns in Sixteenth Century Yorkshire, p. 3. 
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medieval period. 22 Hampole’s connections were with the De Crescy family of Melton: Joan de 
Crescy was the prioress in 1259; less happily Constance de Cressy, who was prioress in 1312, 
was transferred to Swine the following year for disobedience. Her crime had been to receive 
young girls, including her own niece, Jonetta, at the urging of her brother, Hugh de Cressy, as 
prospective nuns. 23 The name of a later prioress, Margaret Normanville (confirmed in 1445, 
resigned 1452), indicates a connection with another important family, the Normavale family; 
other significant families represented at Hampole in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
the Ratcliffes, Fairfaxes, and Gascoignes. 

The other piece of information about identity provided by the text is that the nun’s brother 
died of wounds following the battle of Shrewsbury. This battle took place on 21 July 1403 at 
the place now called ‘Battlefield’, north of Shrewsbury in its modern day suburb of Harlescott. 
The forces of the king, Henry IV, numbering about 14,000, defeated the rebel forces of about 
10,000, led by Henry Hotspur, son of Henry Percy, the first earl of Northumberland. The 
Percies had played a prominent military role in Henry IV’s invasion in 1399 and their support 
had been a key feature in his success in seizing the throne from Richard II. However, by 
1402 relations between the king and the Percies had worsened, and the following year Hotspur 
marched from the Scottish border, recruiting forces in Lancashire and to a much greater extent 
in Cheshire, the region which, since 1399, he had been charged with the task of securing. His 
rebel army was largely assembled in the north, but does not seem to have included many men 
from the Percy stronghold of Northumberland, nor from the Percy estates in Yorkshire, as 
might have been expected, even though his father, the first earl of Northumberland, was in 
Yorkshire in June. 24 Shrewsbury was garrisoned by the prince of Wales, later Henry V, and 
when the king’s forces initially mobilized from the south it was with the intention of providing 
support for the defence of the Welsh marches against the insurrections of Owain Glyn Dwr. 
Having learned of Percy’s rebellion, the king ordered twelve counties to raise further troops and 
also arranged for the detention of prominent Percy retainers and sympathizers in Yorkshire. 25 

An initial assessment might conclude, therefore, that the nun’s brother was likely to 
have fought on the side of the rebels, since most of the rebel forces were drawn from the 
north, and Yorkshire is singled out by the king as a region where loyalties were suspect. 
Yet few Yorkshiremen are recorded as having joined the Percy rebellion, and there is not 
much evidence that action was taken against men of the county afterwards: exceptionally 
properties were forfeited by Randolph See who held property in York, Sir John Pudsey of 
Bolton, Thomas Scalby of Ottringham near Hull, and John Nowell of Shadwell near Leeds. 26 
Yorkshire is a large county, and the distribution of Percy estates within it was largely confined 
to certain areas, namely the lordships of Topcliffe, Spofforth, and Leconfield. Although royal 

22 As stated by D. M. Knowles and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, 2nd edn 
(London: Longman. 1971), p. 28. 

23 See Janet Burton, ‘Cloistered Women and Male Authority: Power and Authority in Yorkshire Nunneries in the 
Later Middle Ages', in Thirteenth Century England X, ed. by Michael Prestwich, Richard Britnell, and Robin 
Frame (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2005), pp. 155-65 (p. 158). 

24 The Earl's failure to appear at Shrewsbury in support of his son is one of the reasons why the rebellion failed. 

25 Those named are John Bank, Leonard Dautre, William Mallom, Henry Preston, Alan Caterall, Robert Hilton, 
Gerard Salvayn, Randolph See, John Pudsey, John Colville of Dale, John Percy of Kildale, John Ask, and Richard 
Fairfax; see Calendar of the Patent Rolls presen’ed in the Public Record Office (London: HMSO, 1891-); 1402-5, 
p. 297. 

26 As discussed by Peter McNiven, ‘The Scottish Policy of the Percies and the Strategy of the Rebellion of 1403', 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 62 (1979-80), 498-530; see also Calendar of Patent Rolls (1402-5), pp. 
242, 247, and 251-53. 
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holdings north of the Ouse were conspicuously weak, in the south of the county, through 
the duchy of Lancaster, the Crown had a strong presence. Hampole, lying equidistant from 
Pontefract and Tickhill, was situated in the heartland of a traditionally Lancastrian area; men 
from these districts had been retained by John of Gaunt since the 1370s, and the duke had 
been careful to ensure that after his death their loyalties would transfer to his son. 27 If it is 
accepted that the nun’s family were county gentry, who probably derived from the districts 
surrounding Hampole, then the likelihood is that, if they enjoyed any connections at all, these 
would have been with the Lancastrian affinity. In 1403, therefore, it seems most likely that 
her brother, the 'squver of 3oorkschyr’, would have fought at Shrewsbury as part of the force 
assembled by the Crown. 2s 

This essay has argued throughout that the circumstances of the composition of A 
Revelation Shown to a Yorkshire Woman were strongly rooted in the southern part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the area surrounding the priory of Hampole. It might therefore be 
expected that the language of the text would display clear dialect features associated with this 
region. Yet a comparison with some other manuscripts which have been localized to this part 
of the West Riding by A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English reveals a rather more mixed 
picture. Admittedly the basis for comparison is limited: the total number of English words in 
the text amounts to only 330, and this includes only fifty-seven of the terms surveyed in the 
LALME questionnaire. 29 These fifty-seven terms have accordingly been compared with their 
equivalents in the five linguistic profiles which LALME places closest to the site of Hampole. 30 
According to this somewhat rough and ready comparison, the language of A Revelation most 
closely resembles that of LP 217 (London, British Library, MS Harley 2250, Hand B), and LP 
591 (San Marino, Huntington Library, MS 139, Hand C), with twenty-nine shared features 
(not quite the same ones) in each case. The text shares only half as many linguistic features 
with LP 497 and 204 (again, not always the same ones), but it is harder to draw conclusions 
in these cases, and in the case of LP 1102, since fewer of the words used for comparison are 
attested in those profiles. Several other forms in the text which do not (on the evidence of 
the five linguistic profiles surveyed) occur in the districts closest to Hampole are evidenced 
in other parts of the West Riding: these are the forms sc he (‘she’); here, hyr, hyre (‘her’); 
yt (‘it '); pere (‘their’); blyssyd (‘blessed’); but (‘but’); fadyr (‘father’); loue (‘love’, sb)\ modyr 
(‘mother’); whye (‘why’); seyde (‘said’); and the spelling ‘-ond’ for ‘-and’ as in honde (‘hand’). 
The combination of these features supports a West Riding provenance, though there is a 
complete absence of the jow and jour forms (‘you’, ‘your’) that would be expected in this 
region (the Revelation consistently has pu or pou and pi). At the same time the Revelation 
contains a number of forms which do not occur in the West Riding at all: pees (‘these’); the 
wheche (‘which’); enye (‘any’); and pynk- (‘think’); more diversely, the preterite singular form 
syje (‘see’ is only recorded by LALME for Worcestershire, and the spellings sistyr and systyr 
are only attested in profiles located in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Leicestershire). 

- 7 Exceptions were possible, of course: the lands of John Nowell of Shadwell, within the honour of Pontefract, were 
forfeited in August 1403 on account of his fighting alongside Henry Percy at Shrewsbury: Calendar of Patent Rolls 
(1402-5), p. 252. 

28 ‘The Soldier in Later Medieval England’ (www.medievalsoldier.org), a project to produce a database of all English 
soldiers in the service of the Crown from 1369-1453, may eventually offer further scope for identifying the 
brother. 

29 A Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English, 4 vols, ed. by Angus McIntosh, Michael L. Samuels, and Michael 
Benskin (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 1986), I, 552-53. 

30 The comparison was drawn with LPs 217, 591, 497, 204, and 1102. 
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More extensive linguistic investigation of the other texts contained in MS Ii.6.43 would 
help to assess to what extent dialect features might have been suppressed by scribal transmis¬ 
sion. This is well beyond the scope of this essay, but the manuscript suggests a link for the text, 
however tentative, of a different kind with Yorkshire. The item which begins in English on fol. 
20v, ‘Thys lyf aboue fyftene tymys meten is [re lengjre of oure lord iesu [...]’, continuing on 
fol. 21 v with two Latin prayers, ‘Salue decus par miliorum’ and 'Deus qui gloriosis martiribus’, 
is a measurement charm, a prayer based on the length of Christ’s body. It is more often copied 
in the form of a roll, as in the examples preserved in MSS London, Wellcome Library, 632; 
New Haven, Yale University Library, Beinecke 410; and New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
G. 39. 31 The last copy, which was written at Coverham Abbey in c. 1484 by a scribe who 
names himself as canon Percevall, indicates that the charm was circulating in more northerly 
areas of Yorkshire in the late fifteenth century. Like this, the Revelation in MS Ii.6.43 may 
have a witness, as yet undiscovered, with evidence of a direct connection to Yorkshire and 
the region of Hampole. 


31 G. R. Keiser, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1500 (New Haven, CT: Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 1998), X, 3877-78 [366], notes seven copies hut does not list the version in MS Ii.6.43. 
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Text of A Revelation Shown to a Yorkshire Woman in Cambridge University Library MS 
Ii.6.43, fols 80v-82r 

Editorial Practice 

One instance of partially erased text (in line 9) has been supplied, but otherwise editorial 
intervention has been kept to a minimum. The distinction between u and v is preserved. 
Abbreviations are all of a standard type and have been silently expanded, where possible 
in line with unabbreviated forms also found within the text. Capitalization and word division 
are modern. Punctuation is modern but takes into account the manuscript’s own punctuation. 

A Revelation Shown to a Yorkshire Woman 

A reuelacion {tat was schewid to a religyous woman of Jte nonrye of Hampull, the wheche had 
a broker, a squyer of 3oorkschyr. The wheche squyer was woundyd to Jte dejt at Jte bateyll of 
Schrowysbery and alyue caryed hoom, and in schort tyrne after he dyed. And [tan [is holy 
woman, [is nunne, prayed to God [tat he wolde vouchesaf to schewe to hyre how yt stood 
5 wi]t hyr brojter sowle. And in ]te ny 3 t sewyng, as sche was in here prayers and Jtynkyng upon 
hyr brojter, anon apperyd to hyr here brojter holdyng in hys [fol. 8 lr] honde a greet letter 
wretyn conteynyng vi salmes and orysons Jtat ben wreten hereafter. And seyde to hys systyr: 
‘O swete sistyr, blyssyd be Jte fadyr and ]te modyr Jtat Jte brou 3 t so to Jtis worlde. For mercyfull 
God for loue of ]ti prayers hajt fo^eue me all my synnes.’ Than sche loked upon hym a|nd] 
io sy 3 e Jte woundys Jtat were upon hys body whar he was buryed. But hys face was blak and all 
brennyng a fyr. And Jtys woman was aferde and seyde: 'O dere brojtyr, how my 3 tyst Jtou haue 
enye ioye Jtat art Jtus dyspytously tormentyd?’ Than answeryd he and seyde: ‘For Jti deuoute 
prayers God hajt fo^eue me my synnes.’ And Jtan he took here Jtees vi salmes and orysons 
and seyde: ‘Wijt Jtees vi salmes & orysons wijtynne [fol. 81v] xx dayes Jtu schalt delyuer me 
15 fro all maner of paynes. Whye schulde not Y Jtan be glad, for Y scholde abyden in peyne into 
Jte worldys ende haddyst Jtu not prayed for me. And God of hys goodnes Jtat wyllyjt all men 
to be sauyd schewejt Jtees prayers to Jte, not only for me, but for innumerable Jtat schull be 
sayud Jtere by.’ 

And Jtees bee Jte salmes Jtat schull be seyde stondyng, wyth Gloria patri, and Jte orysouns 
20 knelyng. And Jtees salmes wijt Jte orysons must be seyde an C syjtys and fyftye. 

Psalmus. Dens, deus, meus respice. 

Oracio sequens. Domine Ihesu Christe, suscipe hos psalmos ad laudem et honorem sancti 
nominis tui, et propter honorem [fol. 82r] vociferacionis qua inuocasti omnipotentem patrem 
tuum, libera animam famuli tui .N. et animas fideliuni tuorum, pro quibus, nomine tue, 
25 imploramus clemenciam adhuc in p[o]enis torquentes. Amen. 

In te Domine speraui non confundar in eternum, in iusticia tua libera me. 

Domine Ihesu Christe, per hoc honorem comendacionis qua patri tuo omnipotenti animam 
tuam comendasti pietatem tuam humiliter imploramus, vt animas omnium benefactorum 
nostrorum per misericordiam Dei in pace requescant. Amen. 
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The tradition of studying and carefully describing the verse-forms of Middle English poetry 
is a long-standing and well-established one. 1 Recently, scholars, such as Susanna Fein, C. 
B. McCully, J. J. Anderson, and Oliver Pickering have gone one step further: they have, 
in different ways, attempted to link a particular poetry-format to a specific area, period of 
time or even author. 2 As such, they validate the idea that a careful enquiry into the origin 
and transmission of one verse-form can elucidate some of the circumstances under which a 
particular type of poetry was produced. 

In the light of this observation, this paper examines the stanza form of the Vernon- 
Simeon lyrics. The Vernon manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Eng. Poet, a.l) is a large 
compilation of a great variety of religious and secular texts. 3 Dialectal evidence, especially 
such as is found in the compilation’s original ‘index’, shows that the manuscript must have 
been compiled in the West Midlands, and scholars have argued that its place of origin may 
have been Bordesley Abbey, in Worcestershire. 4 Compiled at roughly the same time was 

1 This article is based on my doctoral thesis, ‘The Stanza Form of the Vernon/Simeon Lyrics, and its 
Relation to Earlier Middle English, Anglo-Norman, and Continental French Models’ [hereafter referred to as 
‘Vernon/Simeon’] (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Leeds, 2002), which was supervised by Dr 
Oliver Pickering together with Dr Catherine Batt. 

2 Susanna Fein, ‘Twelve-Line Stanza Forms in Middle English and the Date of Pearl', Speculum, 72 (1997), 367-98, 
and ‘The Early Thirteen-Line Stanza: Style And Metrics Reconsidered’, Parergon, n.s. 18 (2000), 97-126; O. 
S. Pickering, ‘Middle English Metaphysical Verse? Imagery and Style in Some Fourteenth-Century Religious 
Poems’, in Individuality and Achievement in Middle English Poetry (Woodbridge: Brewer, 1997), ed. by O. S. 
Pickering, pp. 85-104 (pp. 88-89); and English Historical Metrics, ed. by C. B. McCully and J. J. Anderson 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

3 For a facsimile of the manuscript, see A. I. Doyle, The Vernon Manuscript: A Facsimile of Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, MS. Eng. Poet. a. 1 (Cambridge: Brewer, 1987). A digital facsimile edition with complete transcription 
and scholarly essays is forthcoming in 2011: Wendy Scase, A Facsimile Edition of the Vernon Manuscript (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Eng.poet.a.l, Bodleian Digital Texts, 3 (Oxford: Bodleian Library, forthcoming); see also 
‘The Vernon Manuscript Project’, http://www.medievalenglish.bham.ac.uk/vernon. For a collection of essays on 
this compilation, see Studies in the Vernon Manuscript, ed. by Derek Pearsall (Cambridge: Brewer, 1990). 

4 Thorlac Turville-Petre, ‘The Relationship of the Vernon and Clopton Manuscripts’, in Pearsall Vernon, 29-44 
(pp. 42^3). See also Derek Pearsall, Old and Middle English Poetry (London, Henley and Boston: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1977), p. 140; and Kari Sajavaara, ‘The Relationship of the Vernon and Simeon Manuscripts’, 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 68 (1967), 428-39 (p. 438). 
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its almost as large sister-volume Simeon (London, British Library, Additional 22283). Their 
overall production is thought to have taken at least ten years to complete, and scholars have 
dated this to the last two decades of the fourteenth century. 5 Inevitably, several of the texts 
included are earlier, with some going back to the thirteenth century, for example, a version of 
the South English Legendary. 6 

There are twenty-seven Middle English lyrics in the last quire of the Vernon manuscript 
(fols 407r-412v), and the same group is extant in Simeon (fols 128v-134r), with the addition 
of two more. 7 Scholars have usually considered these a compilation of material derived from 
more than one source. 8 The exact dating of the individual items is therefore difficult, although 
it can be assumed that they were relatively ‘new’ at the time of compilation. On the basis of 
their reference to contemporary affairs, ‘But Thou Say Sooth, Thou Shalt Be Shent’ (NIMEV 
3420), ‘Seldom Seen Is Soon Forgot’ (NIMEV 5), and ‘A Warning to Be Ware’ (NIMEV 4268) 
can, with some caution, be dated in the late 1370s and early 1380s. 9 The principal concern of 
these poems is one of edification: they instruct their audience, mosdy on matters of religion and 
morality, for example. Ay, Mercy, God’ (NIMEV 374), ‘Keep Well Christ’s Commandments’ 
(NIMEV 1379), and ‘Mercy Passes All Things’ (NIMEV 583). At the same time there is also 
a very clear sense of secular opportunism — a pragmatic concentration on the consequences 

3 A. I. Doyle, ‘The Shaping of the Vernon and Simeon Manuscripts’, in Pearsall. Vernon, pp. 1-14. For dating 
the Simeon manuscript, see A. I. Doyle, ‘The Manuscripts’, in Middle English Alliterative Poetry and its Literary 
Background: Seven Essays (Cambridge: Brewer, 1982), ed. by David Lawton, pp. 88-100 (pp. 91-92). Doyle 
does not date Vernon in his facsimile edition, but situates a few individual items between 1380 and 1390; Doyle, 
Facsimile, p. 11. 

6 N. F. Blake, ‘Vernon Manuscript: Contents and Organisation’, in Pearsall, Vernon, pp. 45-60 (pp. 47^-8). 

7 For the Vernon lyrics, see The Minor Poems of the Vernon Manuscript, Part Two, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, EETS o.s. 
117 (1901), pp. 658-740, and, twenty-three only, in Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, ed. by Carleton 
Brown, 2nd edn, rev. by G. V. Smithers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), pp. 125-205. Furthermore, Varnhagen 
publishes the first thirteen lyrics of the sequence, with the exception of the eighth lyric; Hermann Varnhagen, 
‘Die kleineren Gedichte der Vernon- und Simeon Handschrift’, Anglia, 7 (1884), 280-315. A more recent 
edition of all twenty-seven poems is provided by Kenneth Hunter, ‘The Vernon Lyrics’ (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Birmingham, 1977). For corrections, see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon’ pp. 40-41. A 
new transcription is forthcoming in Wendy Scase, Facsimile. The two additional poems in Simeon are published 
in Furnivall, Minor Poems, pp. 740-46. Brown publishes only the first of these two poems; Brown, Lyrics, pp. 
205-08. Six Simeon texts are printed in F. J. Furnivall, Early English Poems and Lives of Saints (Berlin: Asher, 
1862; repr. New York: AMS Press, 1974), pp. 118-38. Varnhagen provides Simeon variants for lyrics one to 
seven and nine to thirteen in a critical apparatus to his edition of the Vernon texts; Varnhagen, ‘Gedichte’, pp. 
280-315. Thomas Wright publishes the Simeon texts of lyrics 19 and 20; Thomas Wright, Political Poems and 
Songs relating to English History Composed during the Period from the Accession of Edward III to that of Richard 
III, 2 vols, Rolls Series, 14 (1859-61), I (1859), 215-18 and 250-52. 

8 Brown claims that, despite a superficial uniformity, the lyrics reflect ‘the most diverse and contradictory points of 
view’, and concludes that single authorship is impossible (Brown, Lyrics, p. xx). Later scholars have, in general, 
confirmed this scepticism (Ronald Waldron, ‘The Vernon Refrain Poems: Didacticism into Art’, Unisa English 
Studies, 31:2 (1993), 1-10 (p. 1); and Takami Matsuda, Death and Purgatory in Middle English Didactic Poetry 
(Woodbridge and Rochester: Brewer, 1997), p. 206), but at the same time have posited a less ‘centrifugal’ view of 
the lyrics than Brown’s, suggesting common authorship, at least, for specific poems. For example, Bennett argues 
that ‘Each Man Ought Himself to Know’ and ‘This World Fares as a Fantasy’ probably came from the same pen’; 
J. A. W. Bennett, ‘ Nosce te ipsum: Some Medieval and Modern Interpretations’, in The Humane Medievalist and 
Other Essays in English Literature and Learning, from Chaucer to Elliot, ed. by Piero Boitani (Rome: Edizioni 
di storia e letteratura, 1982), pp. 135-72 (p. 150). See also Waldron, ‘Didacticism’, p. 1, and Thompson, ‘The 
Textual Background and Reputation of the Lyrics’, in Pearsall, Vernon, pp. 201-24 (p. 202). 

9 Reference is made to Julia Boffey and A. S. G. Edwards, A New Index Of Middle English Verse (London: British 
Library, 2005). For dating of ‘Who Says the Sooth He Shall Be Shent’, see John Burrow, ‘The Shape of the 
Vernon Refrain Lyrics’, in Pearsall, Vernon, pp. 187-99 (p. 188, n. 4); for ‘Seldom Seen Is Soon Forgot’, see 
Hunter, ‘Lyrics’, p. xviii; and Burrow, ‘Shape’, p. 188, n. 4; for ‘A Warning to Be Ware’, see Blake, ‘Contents’, p. 
57 and Burrow, ‘Shape’, pp. 195-96. 
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of one’s actions in this world rather than in the after-life. For example, the second stanza of 
‘Try to Say the Best’ ( NIMEV 2790) gives merchants the advice not to use any fraud in their 
business arrangements. The poem then goes on to warn servants against gossiping about their 
employees: 

Wifi eny mon 3 b fiou have ben eke 
In his servyse bi niht ober day, 

Alle be good bat bou may. speke (11. 41-43) 

One lyric, ‘Seldom Seen Is Soon Forgot’, is mainly political, and laments the death of Edward 
III and his son while expressing uncertainty about young Richard II: 

And berfore, gode sires, takeb reward 
Of 3 or douhti kyng bat dy 3 ede in age. 

And to his sone Prince Edward, 
hat welle was of alle corage: 

Suche two lordes of hei 3 parage 

In not in eorbe whon we schal gete (11. 105-10) 

Not only is there thematic continuity, but these poems also have a similar concern for 
formal and stanzaic intricacies, and it is possible that this too was elemental in bringing 
them together. 10 First, most remarkable is the predominance of a particular rhyme scheme: 
in its eight-line form, ababbcbc, it features in eighteen of the lyrics, and in its twelve-line 
form, ababababbcbc , in another eight. I will refer to this as the Type-A rhyme scheme. The 
remaining three lyrics use a more straightforward rhyme scheme (Type-B), two of which are 
in eight-line stanzas, abababab, and one again in twelve-line stanzas, ababababcdcd. All of the 
later attestations of the Vernon/Simeon lyrics are of the Type-A rhymed poems, which may 
suggest that the Type-B rhyme scheme lost currency at a time when the Type-A rhyme scheme 
was gaining popularity. 11 Secondly, twenty-three lyrics have a refrain, that is, a recurring line 
or half-line at the end of every stanza. Only in four of these does the refrain remain more 
or less constant throughout, whereas in the others it appears with significant grammatical 
variations or creative semantic shifts (for example, in ‘This World Fares as a Fantasy’ ( NIMEV 
1402): ‘For J?is world fare]} as a fantasy’, ‘And fare]} but as a fantasye’ and ‘f>e more we 
falle in fantasye’). A third distinctive feature of the Vernon/Simeon lyrics’ stanza is its use of 
alliteration, which in most cases is ‘ornamental’, given its non-pervasive and noil-structural 
character: ‘I wolde witen of sum wys wiht I Witterly what J?is world were’ (‘This World Fares 
as a Fantasy’, 11.1-2). Leaving aside the issue of whether this ties in with a possible ‘revival’ of 
alliterative verse, it appears that from the early-fourteenth century onwards there was a poetic 
trend to have rhymed compositions use alliteration as a secondary trait. 12 Finally, twenty-six 
lyrics use some form of stanza-linking through the repetition of one or more words from the 

1,1 Waldron, 'Didacticism', p. 1. 

11 For an overview of later attestations of the Vernon/Simeon lyrics, see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon', pp. 41-44. 

12 Angus McIntosh, ‘Early Middle English Alliterative Verse', in Lawton. Alliterative Poetry, pp. 20-33 (p. 21). The 
term ‘alliterative revival', in reference to an apparent resurgence in the fourteenth century of alliterative verse of 
an Old English type, was probably introduced by Ker in 1907; W. P. Ker, ‘Metrical Romances. 1200-1500', in 
Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 15 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1907-27), I (1907), 277-300 (pp. 291-92). However, the concept of a ‘revival' has for some 
time been seen as dubious, as several scholars have pointed out the continuous transmission and production 
of alliterative writing throughout the preceding centuries. See also David Lawton. ‘Middle English Alliterative 
Poetry: An Introduction', in Lawton, Alliterative Poetry, pp. 1-19. 
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end of one stanza in the opening lines of the following stanza. 13 The practice of inter-stanzaic 
concatenatio appears in Middle English literature from the late-thirteenth century onwards, 
and apparently always in association with alliterated poems. 14 Only three Vernon/Simeon 
lyrics have no concatenatio at all. The combination of these factors produces a stanza form, 
the complexity of which seems remarkable for late-fourteenth-century Midlands literature. 
The questions I would now like to pose are: where does this intricate stanza form come from? 
What older material with a similar format is extant and may have inspired — directly or 
indirectly — these lyrics which were brought together in these two manuscripts? 

In 1997 Susanna Fein suggested a paradigm for the Vernon/Simeon stanza, by catego¬ 
rizing those using the twelve-line Type-A rhyme scheme together with a refrain as ‘pseudo- 
ballades’. 15 The term ‘pseudo-ballade’ had been introduced by Albert Friedman to refer to 
those Middle English compositions which borrow from the Continental French ballade and 
transform it into a variety of hybrid stanza forms. 16 By labelling them as such, Fein implicitly 
assumes a Continental French model to be of primary influence for the stanza form of the 
Vernon/Simeon lyrics. The question this inevitably leads to is: how familiar was the French 
ballade to late-fourteenth-century Middle English poets in the Midlands? 

James Wimsatt has studied in depth the thematic and phraseological parallels between 
specifically the French ballade writers, such as Guillaume de Machaut and Eustache De- 
schamps, on the one hand, and Geoffrey Chaucer on the other, and he reveals a substantial 
availability of continental French lyrics in the London area during the last four decades of 
the fourteenth century, which created an environment which was extremely favourable for 
the borrowing from French models. 17 Some of Chaucer’s shorter poems, like ‘Etas Primas’, 
‘Truth’, or the ‘Complaint of Venus’, all dated to the 1380s and therefore more or less 
contemporary with the Vernon/Simeon lyrics, employ stanza forms that follow French ballade 
models. 18 The ‘Complaint of Venus’, for example, has an eight-line ababbccb rhyme, a refrain, 
and uses the format of a triple ballade plus a ten-line envoy. In the envoy Chaucer names Oton 
de Granson, the French knight/poet, whose ‘Cinq balades ensievans’ served as a source of 
inspiration for this poem: 

And eke to me it ys a gret penaunce, 

Syth rym in Englissh hath such skarsete, 

To folowe word by word the curiosite 

Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce (11. 79-82) 

The eight-line Type-A rhyme scheme is used by Chaucer in An ABC for the Virgin 
Mary’ (NIMEV 239), ‘To Rosemounde’ (NIMEV 2031), ‘Etas Primas’ (NIMEV 28), ‘Fortune’ 
(NIMEV 3661), ‘Envoy de Chaucer a Bukton’ (NIMEV 2262) and in the ‘Monk’s Tale’ in the 

13 Margaret P. Medary, ‘Stanza-Linking in Middle English Verse’, Romanic Review, 7 (1916), 243-70 (p. 243). 
See also Helen Fulton, ‘The Theory of Celtic Influences on the Harley Lyrics’. Modern Philology, 82 (1984-85), 
239-54 (pp. 240-41). 

14 The Poems of Laurence Minot, 1333-52, ed. by Richard H. Osberg (Kalamazoo. Michigan: Western Michigan 
University for TEAMS, 1996), pp. 23-24. 

15 Fein, ‘Twelve-Line’, pp. 382-90. The term had already been associated with the Vernon/Simeon lyrics in Burrow, 
‘Shape’, p. 188. 

16 Albert B. Friedman. ‘The Late Mediaeval Ballade and the Origin of Broadside Balladry', Medium Aivum, 27 
(1958), 95-110 (p. 102). 

17 James I. Wimsatt, Chaucer and his French Contemporaries: Natural Music in the Fourteenth Century (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1991). 

IS Published in The Riverside Chaucer, ed. by Larry D. Benson, 3rd edn (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 
pp. 650-51, 653 and 648-49. 
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Canterbury Tales ( NIMEV 4019). 19 With the exception of perhaps ABC for the Virgin Mary 
and the longer Monk’s Tale , it is clear that Chaucer’s direct inspiration was the Continental 
French ballade. Wimsatt argues that Chaucer probably also wrote straightforward ballades 
in French, and suggests that some of the specimens found in Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, MS French 15 and ascribed to an anonymous ‘Ch’ in the manuscript 
(alongside material by Guillaume de Machaut and Oton de Granson), if not written by him, 
at least 'show what Chaucer’s French verse might have been like’. 20 

More unequivocally attested are John Gower’s imitations of the Ballade. His Cinkante 
balades is a collection of fifty-four lyrics written in French using both rhyme royal ( ababbcc ) 
and the eight-line Type-A rhyme scheme. 21 They are preserved in a single manuscript 
(London, British Library, Additional 59495), which, from its reference to the coronation of 
Henry IV, can be dated to 1399 or later. 22 However, John Fisher has argued that most of these 
lyrics were probably early works, and he dates them before 1374, slightly earlier, it seems, 
than the Vernon/Simeon lyrics. 23 

With regard to contemporary Continental French ballades that circulated in England, my 
research has shown that the eight-line Type-A rhyme scheme features only in a small number 
of ballades by Machaut but more so in Froissart’s and Granson’s lyrics, and to an even larger 
extent in Deschamps’s works, with this particular format featuring in 495 of his 1,017 extant 
ballades? 4 Ultimately, the popularity of the Continental French ballade in England was indeed 
substantial, and occurred roughly around the time when the Vernon/Simeon lyrics are believed 
to have been composed. 

On the basis of her research on twelve-line stanzas, Susanna Fein goes so far as to 
situate the Midlands Vernon/Simeon lyrics at the beginning of the ‘pseudo-ballade’ tradition. 
However, how likely is it that Midlands authors based themselves on a ‘foreign’ type of poetry, 
fashionable mainly in and around the royal court, to instigate what was to become a national 
vogue? In other words, do Chaucer’s or Gower’s ‘pseudo-ballades’ (or even ‘proper’ ballades ) 
and the Vernon/Simeon lyrics really stem from the same sources? A first indicator that these 
lyrics are not merely imitating a ballade format is that the twelve-line option of the Type-A 
rhyme scheme, with the doubled up first quatrain ( ababababbcbc ), does not occur in Chaucer’s 
or Gower’s writings, nor does it in the extant works of any French ballade writer. Although the 
French twelve-line ballade does exist, I have noted that its ‘extension’ always seems to occur 
in the second half of the stanza, rather than in the first. The result is rhyme schemes like, 
for example, ababbccddede or ababbccddefef. 25 Conversely, it is remarkable that the method 

19 Published in Riverside Chaucer, ed. by Benson, pp. 637-40. 649, 650-51, 652, 655-56 and 241-52. 

20 Chaucer and the Poems of 'Ch' in University of Pennsylvania MS French 15, ed. by James I. Wimsatt, Chaucer 
Studies, 9 (Cambridge: Brewer, and Rowman and Littlefield, 1982). p. 8. 

21 Published in The Complete Works of John Gower, ed. by George C. Macaulay, 4 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1899-1902), I (1899), 335-78. As many as twenty-seven ballades use the ababbcbc rhyme scheme. 

22 Fisher describes the manuscript's remarkable dedication to the king, which originally read ‘Edward ye fourth at 
his coronation', with 'Edward' corrected to 'Henry', and ‘or before' inserted above 'at', after which 'at' and 'or' 
were struck through; John H. Fisher, John Gower, Moral Philosopher and Friend of Chaucer (London: Methuen, 
1965), p. 71. 

23 Fisher, Gower, pp. x and 72-73. See also Winthrop Wetherbee, ‘John Gower', in The Cambridge History of 
Medieval English Literature, ed. by David Wallace (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1999), pp. 589-609 
(p. 590); and William P. Marvin. ‘Chronological Outline of Historical Events in Britain. 1050-1550'. in Medieval 
Literature, ed. by Wallace pp. 852-80 (p. 868). 

24 De Wilde. ‘Vernon/Simeon', pp.18-26. 

23 De Wilde. ‘Vernon/Simeon', p. 119. 
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of doubling up the first quatrain to extend any kind of rhyme scheme is common in Middle 
English formats: a considerable number of Middle English poems exists which have a stanza 
form based on an octet ( abababab ) followed by a quatrain ( cdcd ). Examples of this can be 
found in the lyrics collection in London, British Library, MS Harley 2253 (for example ‘A 
Song of the Husbandman’ and ‘The Poet’s Repentance’), dated between 1315 and 1340. 26 

One Middle English poem which questions the probability of a French ballade influence 
on the Vernon/Simeon lyrics even more is Pearl. 21 This well-known composition offers a 
remarkable parallel to the Vernon/Simeon lyrics (as has already been pointed out by Susanna 
Fein), in that it not only employs the twelve-line Type-A rhyme scheme but also shares 
all of the afore-mentioned stanzaic features (variable refrain, concatenatio and ornamental 
alliteration) with the Vernon/Simeon lyrics. 28 It uses the format with even a higher degree of 
complexity because of the numerological value it attaches to it. 29 The perfect accomplishment 
of the poem’s stanza-arrangement leaves Fein stopping short of identifying Pearl as an 
imitation of a ballade. The origins of Pearl have been placed in the West Midlands, and dated 
to 1360-1400 (which Fein has narrowed down to between 1375 and 1385). 30 Because of 
their geographical and chronological concurrence, I argue that it is improbable that the stanza 
forms of Pearl and of the Vernon/Simeon lyrics shaped themselves completely independently. 
Unfortunately, the lack of any circumstantial information on these compositions make it very 
difficult with any certainty to say whether Pearl with its 101 stanzas is to be considered the 
innovator which prompted the composition of shorter lyrics, such as the Vernon/Simeon 
lyrics, or alternatively, whether Pearl is the culmination of a style which had already been 
experimented with in shorter lyrics. 

I have found only three Middle English poems with comparable stanza forms, which 
unquestionably antedate both the Vernon/Simeon lyrics and Pearl. The first two of these can be 
found in a sequence of eleven lyrics by Laurence Minot which eulogize the military campaigns 
of Edward III. 31 These are extant in a fifteenth-century manuscript (London, British Library, 
Cotton Galba E IX), but internal evidence suggests that they were written between 1333 
and 1352. 32 They employ a remarkable diversity of sometimes intricate stanza forms, which 

26 Published in Historical Poems of the XIVth and XVth Centuries, ed. by Rossell Hope Robbins (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959), 7-9; and The Harley Lyrics: The Middle English Lyrics of MS Harley 2253, ed. by George 
Leslie Brook, Publications of the University of Manchester, 302 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1948), 
pp. 35-36. 

27 Published in The Poems of the Pearl Manuscript: Pearl’, ‘Cleanness’, ‘Patience’, ‘Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight', ed. by Malcolm Andrew and Ronald Waldron (London: Arnold. 1979; repr. Exeter: University of Exeter 
Press. 1996). pp. 53-110. A more recent edition by Sarah Stanbury emends the poem from the perspective 
that deviations from metrical regularity represent scribal editing rather than authorial intent; Pearl, ed. by Sarah 
Stanbury (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western Michigan University for TEAMS, 2001), p. 18. 

2S Fein, 'Twelve-Line', p. 368. The existence of such a link has previously been implied, without the provision of any 
corroborative evidence in Pearl, ed. by E. V. Gordon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), p. 87; Pearsall, Poetry, p. 
172; Hunter, ‘Lyrics', p. xxxi; and Lawton, Alliterative Poetry, p. 8. Marie P. Hamilton assumes the pre-existence 
of a West-Midland tradition in 'The Pearl Poet', in A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1500, ed. by 
Albert E. Hartung, J. Burke Severs, and others, 10 vols (New Haven: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1967-98), H (1970), 339-53 (p. 342). 

29 See D. W. Fritz, ‘The Pearl. A Sacredness of Number', American Benedictine Review, 31 (1980), 314—34. 

30 For a suggested Cheshire origin, see John M. Bowers, The Politics of‘Pearl’: Court Poetry in the Age of Richard II 
(Cambridge: Brewer, 2001), p. 1. For a dating of the poem, see Doyle, Facsimile, p. 92; and Fein, 'Twelve-Line', 
pp. 393 and 395. 

31 Edited in Osberg, Minot, 51-58. See also online: http://www.lib.rochester.edu/camelot/teams/osberg.htm. 

32 The Poems of Laurence Minot, 1333-1352, ed. by Thomas Beaumont James and John Simons (Exeter: University 
of Exeter Press. 1989), p. 13. 
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frequently combine rhyme with alliteration. For the present purpose, the seventh and the 
eighth poem in this sequence, ‘The Battle of Crecy’ ( NIMEV 2149) and ‘The Siege of Calais’ 
( NIMEV 585) are crucial: they are both early attestations of the eight-line Type-A rhyme 
scheme ( ababbcbc ), already in combination with non-structural alliteration. Additionally, they 
use concatenatio almost throughout. Interestingly, their subject matter and preoccupation with 
national and international politics, as well as the state of the monarchy, are comparable to that 
of Vernon/Simeon lyric ‘Seldom Seen is Soon Forgot’. What sets them apart from the stanza 
of the Vernon/Simeon lyrics or Pearl, however, is that they have no refrain, the absence of 
which makes any association with the Continental ballade particularly unlikely (where the use 
of a refrain was considered one of the genre’s essential features at that time). 33 Altogether, 
these two poems, written again in a northern dialect, have a stanza form similar enough to that 
of Pearl and the Vernon/Simeon lyrics so as to point towards perhaps an older tradition. 34 Not 
only do they predate the Vernon/Simeon lyrics by a good thirty years (because of the military 
campaigns they bear witness to, they must have been composed soon after 1347), but they 
were also composed almost a decade before the battle of Poitiers, which is believed to be 
the catalyst event in the importation of Continental French ballades into England. 35 On the 
other hand, as Wimsatt has demonstrated, the French ballade genre was already popular at 
the English court before 1356, and he considers the works of Jean de le Mote, originally 
from Hainault or from Ghent, but living at the English court from 1343 onwards, as having 
some influence on contemporary Middle English poetry. 36 De le Mote’s two long poems, Le 
Regret Guillaume and Le Parfait du Paon, both of them intercalated with short ballades, were 
completed in 1339 and 1340, which is almost a decade before Minot is believed to have written 
his two poems. 37 Therefore, purely from a chronological point of view it is still possible that 
de le Mote’s forty-two ballades may have functioned as a model to Minot. In de le Mote’s 
writings, the ballade still had a remarkable flexibility of rhyme scheme and stanza length, and 
the eight-line ababbcbc rhyme scheme is already attested in seven of his poems. However, 
that which seems to be fundamental to the French ballade already in de le Mote’s poems (the 
invariable refrain, the three stanza format, and the amorous subject matter) is not present in 
Minot’s two poems. 

The earliest Middle English attestation of the Type-A rhyme scheme can be found in the 
anonymous ‘Lament for the Death of Edward I’ (NIMEV 205), which is extant among lyrics 
of a similar stanzaic complexity in the famous Harley 2253 manuscript (fol. 73r-v). 38 It is 
clear that this elegy, with a subject matter again very similar to that of Vernon/Simeon lyric 
‘Seldom Seen Is Soon Forgot’, was written soon after the coronation of Edward II (1308), 

33 For indications of a rudimentary chorus in one of the other Minot poems, see De Wilde. ‘Vernon/Simeon', p. 172. 

34 The dialect of Minot's poetry has been localized to Yorkshire (Thomas G. Duncan. Medieval English Lyrics 
1200-1400 (London: Penguin. 1995), p. 242) or possibly Norfolk and Lincolnshire (Carolyn P. Collette, ‘The 
Poems of Laurence Minot’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Massachusetts, 1971), p. cxc). 

35 Wimsatt, Contemporaries, p. 43. See also Ardis Butterfield. ‘French Culture and the Ricardian Court', in Essays 
on Ricardian Literature in Honour of John Burrow, ed. by A. J. Minnis, Charlotte C. Morse, and Thorlac Turville- 
Petre (Oxford and New York: Clarendon Press and Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 82-120 (pp. 93-95). 

36 Wimsatt, Contemporaries, pp. 43-76. 

37 Published in Li Regret Guillaume Comte de Hainaut, ed. by Auguste Scheler (Louvain: Lefever, 1882); and 
Friedrich Gennrich, ‘Der Gesangwettstreit im Parfait du Paon, Romanische Forschungen, 58-59 (1947), 208-32. 

3S Published in Historical Poems, ed. by Robbins, pp. 21-24 and in Anglo-Norman Political Songs, ed. by Isabel S. 
T. Aspin, ANTS, 11 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1953), pp. 79-92. For the fragments in Cambridge, University Library, 
Additional 4407, Art. 19 see Walter W. Skeat, 'Elegy of the Death of King Edward. From a New Manuscript', 
Modern Language Review, 1 (1912), 149-52. 
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about forty years earlier than the two Minot poems. The place of production of Harley 2253 
has been localized in the Ludlow area, and the dialect of the poem confirms a North-Midlands 
or perhaps even Northern origin. 39 The eight-line Type-A rhyme scheme is used, with a few 
anomalies and the eleventh stanza is extended to eleven lines ( ababbcbcded ), whereas all other 
features of the Vemon/Simeon stanza (alliteration, stanza-linking, and the use of a refrain) 
are absent. 40 Around 1308 the ballade in France was still very much a song, accompanied by 
music and consisting of three short stanzas and a refrain — very much unlike the forme fixe 
it was to become, or the rhyme scheme as we already have it in this Middle English elegy. 41 
Consequently, the earliest use of the Type-A rhyme scheme in Middle English predates not 
only the earliest circulation of French ballade models in England that we know of, but even 
the actual formation of the ballade in France. 

Interestingly, this Lairient also survives in an Anglo-Norman version (Dean 85) which 
uses the exact same rhyme scheme. 42 In a detailed analysis of contents and form, I have 
already demonstrated that this version, extant in the early-fourteenth-century manuscript 
Cambridge, University Library, Gg.1.1 (fol. 489r-v), must be the original text, which was 
then translated, re-arranged, and somewhat simplified in Middle English. 43 Does this indicate 
that the source for this rhyme scheme should be looked for in Anglo-Norman poetry? As part 
of my doctoral thesis, I compiled a corpus of all extant Anglo-Norman lyrics and stanzaic 
compositions, mainly on the basis of Dean’s reference work, but drawing also on a number 
of partially overlapping studies on the medieval French lyric by Raynaud, Sonet, Rezeau, and 
Sinclair. 44 This produced a database of almost six hundred items, dating from the twelfth to the 

39 Frances McSparran, ‘The Language of the English Poems: The Harley Scribe and his Exemplars’, in Studies in the 
Harley Manuscript: The Scribes, Contents and Social Context of British Library MS Harley 2253, ed. by Susanna 
Fein (Kalamazoo: TEAMS, 2000), 391^126 (pp. 419-20). 

40 For an interpretation of the anomalies in the rhyme scheme, and how they are probably the result of scribal 
intervention, see Geert De Wilde, ‘The Stanza Form of the Middle English Lament for the Death of Edward /: A 
Reconstruction’, Anglia, 123 (2005), 230-45. 

41 Robert Mullally, ‘The Balade before Machaut’, Zeitschrift fur Franzosische Sprache und Literatur, 104 (1994), 
252-68. 

42 Published in Political Songs, ed. by Aspin, pp. 79-92. Reference is made to Ruth J. Dean and Maureen B. M. 
Boulton, Anglo-Norman Literature: A Guide to Texts and Manuscripts, Anglo-Norman Text Society, Occasional 
Publications Series, 3 (London: Anglo-Norman Text Society, 1999), hereafter Dean. 

43 De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon’, pp. 200-08. See also Thorlac Turville Petre, England the Nation: Language, 
Literature, and National Identity 1290-1340 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), p. 203. This goes back to the 
original assumption by Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harley 2253, ed. by K. Boddeker (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1878), p. 139, and Aspin, Political Songs, p. 81. Aspin argues that the Anglo-Norman version, which appears in 
the manuscript as a ‘pendant’ to a prose version of Le Brute dEngleterre abrege (Dean 43), may be the remnant 
of a lost metrical version of the Brut. 

44 Gaston Raynaud, Bibliographie des chansonniers frangais des XHIe et XlVe siecles, 2 vols (Paris: Vieweg, 
1884), which in 1955 was reworked by Hans Spanke, G. Raynauds Bibliographie des altfranzosischen Liedes, 
neu bearbeitet und erganzt, Musicologica, 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1955). Separate from this is Jean Sonet, Repertoire 
d’incipit de prieres en ancien frangais, Societe de publications romanes et frangaises, 54 (Geneva: Droz, 1956), 
which has been revised on two occasions by Keith Sinclair: Keith V. Sinclair, Prieres en ancien frangais: 
Nouvelles references, renseignements complementaires, indications bibliographiques, corrections et tables des 
articles du Repertoire de Sonet (Hamden: Archon Books, 1978); and Keith V. Sinclair, Prieres en ancien frangais, 
supplement: Additions et corrections aux articles 1-2374 du Repertoire de Sonet, Capricornia, 7 (Townsville: 
Department of Modern Languages, James Cook University of North Queensland, 1987). Sinclair also provided a 
large number of new entries in three further publications: Keith V. Sinclair, French Devotional Texts of the Middle 
Ages: A Bibliographical Manuscript Guide (London and Westport: Greenwood Press, 1979); Keith V. Sinclair, 
French Devotional Texts of the Middle Ages: A Bibliographical Manuscript Guide, First Supplement (London 
and Westport: Greenwood Press, 1982); and Keith V. Sinclair, French Devotional Texts of the Middle Ages: A 
Bibliographical Manuscript Guide, Second Supplement (London and Westport: Greenwood Press, 1988). Finally, 
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fifteenth century and preserved in more than two hundred and fifty different manuscripts. 45 
Further attestations of the Type-A rhyme scheme in Anglo-Norman are rare and only the 
eight-line type ( ababbcbc ) is attested. It is used in twenty-seven lyrics among John Gower’s 
Cinkante Balades, which, as mentioned earlier, are obvious imitations of the Continental 
French ballade. They were, however, composed later than the Lament , the Minot poems 
and probably the Vernon/Simeon lyrics too. 46 Similarly, one poem among those ascribed 
to the anonymous ‘Ch’ uses the ababbcbc rhyme scheme, not only as a true example of the 
Continental French ballade from the second half of the fourteenth century at the earliest, but 
also with its Anglo-Norman character remaining questionable. Finally, the format is attested 
in the two 'Desmond Proverbs’ (Dean 271). 47 These unusual one-stanza poems are preserved 
uniquely and in sequence in the early-fourteenth-century manuscript, London, British Library, 
Harley 913 (fol. 15v), and their composition must be dated before 1330. 48 They are both 
highly formalized creations, starting almost every word with the same consonant, which 
results in a very condensed type of alliteration: 

Folie fet qe en force s'afie 
Fortune fet force failire 
Fiaux funt fort folie 
Fere en fauelons Satire [...] 

Ultimately they seem to be intended as formal curiosities and perhaps served as word puzzles. 
Furthermore, the rhyme scheme has some anomalies, such as words rhyming with themselves, 
and assonances, so that, despite some thematic similarities, they can hardly be considered true 
witnesses to a possible tradition leading to the Vernon/Simeon lyrics. 49 

It must be noted that the quantity of Anglo-Norman lyric poetry surviving is comparatively 
small, and we are, even more so than in Middle English, left with merely a sample of what 
must have once existed. Specimens found, for example, in Harley 2253 or in the works 
of Nicholas de Bozon, bear witness to what must have been an accomplished lyric-writing 


Pierre Rezeau published another revision and augmentation of Sonet’s Repertoire, which overlaps only partially 
with Sinclair’s revisions, and which uses a different numeration; Pierre Rezeau, Repertoire d’Incipit des prieres 
frangaises a la fin du moyen age: Addenda et corrigenda aux repertoires de Sonet et Sinclair, nouveaux incipit, 
Societe de publications romanes et frangaises, 174 (Geneva: Droz, 1986). 

45 This database remains unpublished, but for a discussion of the results, see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon’, pp. 
228-42. 

46 For a discussion regarding the dating of Gower’s ballades, see R. F. Yeager, John Gower's Poetic: The Search for 
a New Arion (Cambridge: Brewer, 1990), p. 72, note 74. See also Gower, ed. by Macaulay, p. lxxii. 

47 Dean misinterprets the Latin rubric Proverbia comitis Desmoniae as ‘Proverbs of Countess Desmonia’, whereas I 
have argued that it should be translated as ‘Proverbs of the Earl of Desmond’; see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon’, pp. 
220-21. For an edition and attempted Modern English translation, see John D. Seymour, Anglo-Irish Literature, 
1200-1582 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929), pp. 91-92. 

48 Wilhelm Heuser dates the main sections of the manuscript ‘zwischen 1308 und der Zeit des schottischen Einfalls 
(1315-18)’, with the shorter vernacular poems added ‘bis an das Ende des dritten Jahrzehnts’; Die Kildare- 
Gedichte: Die altesten mittelenglischen Denkmaler in anglo-irischer Uberlieferung, Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik, 
14 (Bonn: Hanstein, 1904), p. 19. Bliss and Long state that ‘the manuscript cannot have been complete until 
about 1330’; Alan Bliss and Joseph Long, ‘Literature in Norman French and English to 1534’, in A New History 
of Ireland, Vol. 2, Medieval Ireland, 1169-1534, ed. by Art Cosgrove (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), pp. 
708-36 (pp. 721). Michael Benskin suggests that the manuscript was written ‘ca. 1330 A.D.’; see ‘The Style and 
Authorship of the Kildare Poems: Pers of Bermingham , in In Other Words: Transcultural Studies in Philology, 
Translation and Lexicology, Presented to Hans Heinrich Meier on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. by 
J. Lachlan Mackenzie and Richard Todd (Dordrecht: Foris Publications, 1989), pp. 57-75 (p. 57). 

49 For a more detailed analysis of the anomalies in the rhyme scheme, see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon’, pp. 222-23. 
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tradition in Anglo-Norman, still flourishing by the early fourteenth century. 50 Is it possible to 
derive more from the data that is available? In terms of the stanza formats, tail-rhyme (for 
example, aabccbddb et cetera) appears to be the most popular in Anglo-Norman poetry. 51 
However, there also seems to be a tendency to experiment with a great variety of rhyme 
schemes, some of which are quite complex, and, in some cases, interesting tendencies can be 
detected. 52 First, the use of compound rhyme schemes (that is, the stanza can be divided into 
segments) is attested from the early thirteenth century in Anglo-Norman. This is also what is 
found in the Type-A rhyme scheme, which combines a cross-rhymed quatrain or octet (abab 
or abababab ) with another quatrain ( bcbc ). Secondly, rhyme continuation (that is, the carry¬ 
over of a rhyme sound to link the segments of a stanza) is well attested in these compound 
rhyme schemes. Most poems with rhyme continuation can be dated to the last decades of 
the thirteenth century and the first half of the fourteenth century. Thirdly, chiastic rhyme 
continuation (whereby the linking rhyme sound changes position from one segment to the 
other) is again mainly an early-fourteenth-century feature (see, for example. Dean 104, 113, 
114, 125.3, 142, and 982), although it has a few thirteenth-century attestations as well (Dean 
118, 126.2, 126.7, and 804). In conclusion, the prevailing tendencies in the production of 
compound rhyme schemes in Anglo-Norman show that the combination of the above three 
characteristics, all essential for the Type-A rhyme scheme, is most likely to have occured in 
the late thirteenth century or in the first half of the fourteenth century, at the time when the 
‘Lament’ was written. 

On the basis of the above evidence, some conclusions can be drawn. It is clear that the 
Type-A rhyme scheme, as we find it in the Vernon/Simeon lyrics and in Pearl , has earlier 
attestations, not only in Middle English, but also in Anglo-Norman poetry from as early as the 
first decade of the fourteenth century. The earliest specimen can be found in Anglo-Norman, 
and, as I have demonstrated, the format, albeit not widely attested, fits in with the type of 
formal experimentation that seemed to be typical of the Anglo-Norman poetry of that time. 
As a result, labelling the Vernon/Simeon lyrics (and consequently the later poetic creations 
that use the same eight-line or twelve-line stanza form) as ‘pseudo-ballades’ is incorrect, for 
the simple reason that the continental French ballade cannot be the source or the inspiration 
of the stanza form used in this type of Middle English poetry. 53 


50 For examples, see The Anglo-Norman Lyric: An Anthology , ed. by David L. Jeffrey and Brian J. Levy, Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies and Texts, 93 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1990). 

51 See also Lyric, ed. by Jeffrey and Levy, pp. 20-24. 

52 In my thesis, I distinguish eighty-five different stanza forms extant in Anglo-Norman poetry, several of which 
occur with a number of variations. Interestingly, sixty-five of these are unique to the poem in which they occur. 
See De Wilde ‘Vernon/Simeon', pp. 228-42. 

52 For lists of all extant Middle English poems using the twelve-line Type-A rhyme scheme, see Fein, 'Twelve-Line', 
pp. 395-97, and for those using the eight-line Type-A rhyme scheme, see De Wilde, ‘Vernon/Simeon', Appendix 
3, pp. 320-26. 
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Few events can have led to such a radical re-conceptualization of a literary work as the 
publication, in 1947, of Eugene Vinaver’s edition of The Works of Thomas Malory. The title 
itself indicates the editorial vision of the work, abandoning the traditional title, Le Morte 
Darthur , to reflect Vinaver’s sense of Malory’s design as a series of loosely linked separate 
narratives rather than a single unified one. This vision has proved controversial and it is not 
my intention to examine it here. 1 But one partial gloss on Vinaver’s work can be provided 
by some consideration of the pre-history of his edition. This was marked by various kinds 
of controversy that prefigure the post-publication disputes about the edition and Vinaver’s 
interpretation of crucial evidence unavailable to any previous editor. 

Vinaver’s view of Malory’s work was shaped, of course, by the discovery of the Winchester 
manuscript, in Winchester College Library, by Walter Oakeshott in 1934. But this event is itself 
part of a larger history, the history of the preparation of Vinaver’s edition, a protracted editorial 
process that extended over nearly twenty years. This history has never been recounted. It 
remains not wholly clear but it is partly accessible through previously unexamined materials, 
mostly in the archives of Oxford University Press, which can be supplemented with other 
previously unexamined evidence. 2 These materials offer some insight into the evolution of 
Vinaver’s edition as it moved from one based on a printed text, Caxton’s 1485 edition, to one 
based on the Winchester manuscript, and to its final modern printed form. As will become 

1 The most influential opposition has been Derek Brewer's in his article, 'Form in the Morte Darthur ’, Medium 
Aevum, 21 (1952), 14-24, reprinted in revised form as ‘“The hoole book’”, in Essays on Malory, ed. by J. A. W. 
Bennett (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), pp. 41-63. 

2 I quote, with permission, materials that are copyright Oxford University Press. I am grateful to Dr Martin Maw 
for allowing me access to this material and arranging permission for it to be published. Documents in the Oxford 
University Press Archive are cited parenthetically in the text as ‘OUP Archive’ followed by the date. As will be 
clear, I have been able to examine papers from the John Rylands University Library, Manchester, the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Winchester College Archives, and an unpublished account by Walter Oakeshott of his meeting 
with Vinaver in June 1934, now in private hands. For help of various kinds I am indebted to Miss S. Foster, 
Archivist, Winchester College, John Bidwell, Astor Curator of Printed Books and Bindings, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, and Julia Halkyard, John Rylands Library of the University of Manchester, Dr Lotte Hellinga, and 
Professor Toshiyuki Takamiya. Professor Takamiya has kindly advised me that he purchased, from Professor 
Barry Gaines, Vinaver’s side of the correspondence he had with Oxford University Press. This correspondence 
may contain materials not in the Oxford University Press Archive; unfortunately. Professor Takamiya tells me 
that he is currently unable to locate this material in his library. 
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clear, it is a story that reveals much more about the personality of Malory’s editor than about 
his editorial methods. 

The story begins in 1929. The then young Eugene Vinaver (1889-1979) had just become 
Reader in the French Department at Manchester University. Vinaver was an emigre Russian 
Jew who had fled Russia in the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution and been educated at 
Paris and at Oxford. 3 He had already earned a reputation as a scholar of promise chiefly on the 
basis of two books, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans l’oeuvre de Thomas Malory (1925) and 
a more recent critical study of Malory published by the Clarendon Press in 1929. 4 The latter 
book had brought him to the attention of the learned Secretary to the Delegates at Oxford 
University Press, R. W. Chapman (1881-1960). It is clear from the Oxford University Press 
Archive that Chapman wanted a new edition of Malory to replace Sommer’s outdated and 
out of print one of 1889-91. By 11 December 1929 Vinaver was in detailed discussion with 
Chapman’s Assistant Secretary, the equally learned medievalist, Kenneth Sisam (1887-1971). 
Vinaver wrote to Sisam then to outline the scope of the proposed new text. He envisaged 
a quite modest Introduction of about 13,000 words, a text based on the Morgan Library 
copy of Caxton’s edition, the only complete witness to the text then known, with modern 
punctuation and lightly regularized orthography, commentary, and glossary. The total word 
count he estimated at about half a million words (OUP Archive, 11 December, 1929). Sisam 
responded with encouraging enthusiasm (OUP Archive, 14 February, 1930). 

It was on the basis of this plan that Chapman wrote in early 1930 to Belle da Costa Greene, 
the colourful Director of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, to enquire with rather 
roguish archness: ‘If we could screw ourselves up to a really swagger edition of the Morte 
Darthur, do you think you could allow us to pay for a set of rotographs of your copy?’ (OUP 
Archive, 2 February 1930). Chapman makes clear to Greene the scope of the edition: 

What we are out for is a corrected text with a certain amount of commentary, and this 
our man is uniquely qualified to do from his knowledge of the French sources, which exist 
only in manuscript and have not previously been tapped. That being so. our plan is to make 
a reasonably readable text, preserving the spelling in general. But normalizing capitals and 
punctuation. (OUP Archive, 24 March 1930) 

It took some time to get the rotographs, but by March 1931 Vinaver could report to Sisam ‘I 
have received all the rotographs [...] and the work will be in full swing before long’ (OUP 
Archive, 9 March 1931). By July, Sisam had also hired E. S. Murrell, a young scholar, to 
collate the Morgan and Rylands copies of Caxton, to regularize spelling and capitalization for 
the edition, and to prepare an index of Arthurian characters (OUP Archive, 27 July 1931). 

There is no record of how matters progressed from this point. The next correspondence 
is in June 1934 when the Winchester manuscript was discovered by Oakeshott. There is no 
way of assessing the truth of Vinaver’s claim, as reported by Oakeshott, that his edition was 
complete in typescript by this point, but the lack of corroboration from the OUP Archive 
makes this seem unlikely. 

The story of the discovery of the manuscript of the Morte is the stuff of scholarly legend. 
The most extensive account is by Oakeshott, in a brief and characteristically self-deprecating 
essay, nearly thirty years later. 5 Then a junior master and Moberly Librarian at Winchester 

3 The standard account of Vinaver's life is in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography on which I have drawn 
for factual information. 

4 Eugene Vivaver, Le roman de Tristan et Iseut dans l’oeuvre de Thomas Malory (Paris: Champion, 1925) and Malory 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929). 

3 ‘The Finding of the Manuscript', in Essays on Malory, ed. by Bennett, pp. 1-6. 
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College, he had found it in a box under the headmaster’s bed, where it formed part of the 
Fellows’ Library. The immediate consequence of the discovery of the manuscript was his first 
meeting with Vinaver. 

Oakeshott recounts in his essay how, a day or two after the first reports of the manuscript 
had been published in the Daily Telegraph , ‘Professor Vinaver, who had been working already 
for some years on a new text of Malory [...] appeared from Manchester on my doorstep, 
asking to see the book.’ 6 Oakeshott was wholly unable to comply with this request: ‘The book 
was not mine, nor did it even belong to the library of which I had charge. So I took him down 
to see [the MS] in the showcase, but refused to do more for him till I had instructions from the 
Warden and Fellows.’ He ruefully concludes ‘[...] it must have seemed uncommonly churlish 
to a man who had made Malory already his life’s work’. 7 

This is not the only account of this encounter that survives. Oakeshott published a 
subsequent version dated ‘March, 1976’ in the Winchester College magazine. The Trusty 
Servant; 8 and there is an enlarged unpublished account that seems to have formed part of an 
unpublished memoir by Oakeshott. 9 Neither of these includes the sentence 1 have just quoted. 
And the unpublished version is richer in circumstantial detail and significant in other respects. 
It comments on the insistence of Vinaver’s demands and includes the detail that he claimed 
that he had already completed his new edition. 10 

Vinaver has left his own account of what he terms ‘my extraordinary adventures at 
Winchester’ in a series of letters to Sisam. He dwells at some length on the intransigence 
of the College authorities. ‘It seems hardly credible that they refused to let me examine the 
manuscript except through the glass-case in which it is exhibited.’ But in the event this was all 
he could do. He expressed his views to Sisam in terms that may seem revealing in the light of 
later events: 

I felt and still feel extremely hurt at the way they dealt with my application. I have worked 
in greater and more ancient libraries in my time, and I am not accustomed to being told 
even by distinguished librarians that a manuscript which is essential to my work can only 
be shown to me through a glass. (OUP Archive, 3 July 1934) 

But, in spite of this, Vinaver was able, on the basis of a single opening seen at a distance, to 
arrive at a clear-cut conclusion that he felt able to express to Sisam. ‘The only thing that struck 
me as fairly certain was that the manuscript could not have been copied from Caxton. Nor is it 
very likely [...] that Caxton used it. There remains, therefore, only one possibility which can 
be expressed as follows: 

Malory 

/ \ 

Winchester MS Caxton 

(OUP Archive, 30 June 1934) 

It was this textual conclusion, so swiftly arrived at, that was to inform Vinaver’s editing of the 
Winchester manuscript as it finally appeared in his Clarendon Press edition. 

6 'The Finding of the Manuscript', in Essays on Malory, ed. by Bennett, p. 4. 

7 'The Finding of the Manuscript', in Essays on Malory, ed. by Bennett, p. 5. 

8 'The Malory Manuscript', The Trusty Servant, no. 41 (June 1976), 2-5. 

9 It seems to have been employed by John Dancy in his biography of Oakeshott, Walter Oakeshott: A Diversity of 
Gifts (Norwich: Michael Russell. 1995), in his account of his first meeting with Vinaver. pp. 66-67. 

10 I am much indebted to Dr Lotte Hellinga, who permitted me to examine a copy of this document. 
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But the publication of that edition still lay thirteen years ahead. The manuscript remained 
at Winchester over the summer so that Oakeshott could produce the first studies of it. 11 On 
24 September 1934 Oakeshott sent the Winchester Manuscript on deposit to the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester. (It was returned to Winchester on 22 November 1935.) By October 
1934 Vinaver had started work. 12 His way of proceeding is not without interest. It seems 
clear that he never envisaged doing himself much of the tedious work, like transcribing the 
manuscript. He tells Sisam: ‘I may have to order rotographs of some parts of the manuscript 
so as to divide the work among several people’ (OUP Archive, 24 October 1934), and he 
worries about the Press’s willingness to defray his expenses (money is a recurrent theme in 
his correspondence with Sisam). However, at this time he is confident: 'if all goes well I am 
hoping to send you the text for the first volume before the end of the year’ (OUP Archive, 
24 October 1934). Sisam enthusiastically endorses the need for expedition: ‘The sooner it is, 
the better’ (OUP Archive, 25 October 1934). At this stage Sisam still believed it would be 
possible to adhere to Vinaver’s original estimate of size: half a million words in two volumes 
(OUP Archive, Sisam memorandum). 

After this there is a gap of nearly four years in the Press correspondence. When Vinaver 
reports to Sisam in July 1938, he stresses the burdens of his undertaking and the need for 
more money from the Press. These burdens are such, as he reports, that 

during the current academic Session I have had to engage a permanent Assistant, with a 
weekly salary. I do not know whether I have been at all extravagant, but I have worked 
all the time on the assumption that anything that is likely to improve the edition is worth 
paying for. (OUP Archive, 8 July 1938) 

Such a model of selfless scholarship invites admiration. However, matters were not quite as 
Vinaver indicated. He had indeed hired a typist, at £3 a week. And he had charged her to 
transcribe the Winchester manuscript directly into typescript. It should be pointed out that 
for this and earlier generations of scholars it was not uncommon to farm out transcription 
work. Nevertheless, there are some immediately curious aspects to his choice. His assistant 
was only nineteen and untrained in Middle English palaeography. And she lived in London, not 
Manchester. But Vinaver appears to have found her abilities satisfactory. He ‘was impressed 
by the accuracy of [her] transcriptions [of the Winchester MS]’ as he told her in a letter. But 
in the same letter he goes on ‘switching midway through his letter to charming, eager French, 
to say that although he felt half dead from over work, he counted on the sight of her to restore 
him as if by magic. He could hardly wait to catch the train from Manchester to London on 
Friday night, when he would break all speed records by taxi over the short distance from 
Euston station to [her] street door, which he begged her to leave on the latch.’ 12 It is clear that 
Vinaver’s sense of the role of his assistant ramified beyond the narrowly academic. He had, it 
would seem, become infatuated with her, and the Press was apparently funding his infatuation. 
What makes this event particularly noteworthy is the identity of the object of his affections. She 
was Sonia Brownell (1918-1980), who, in 1949, was to become the second wife of George 
Orwell. The relationship, whatever form it took, does not seem to have lasted. There appears 

11 In The Times on 25 August 1934, the Times Literary Supplement, 27 September 1934, p. 650, and. at greater 
length, in his subsequent study ‘Caxton and Malory’s Morte Darthur , Gutenberg Jahrbuch, (1935), 112-16. 

12 His first study of the manuscript quickly followed: ‘Malory's Morte Darthur in the Light of Recent Discovery’, 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 19 (1935), 438-57. 

13 Hilary Spurling, The Girl from the Fiction Department (London: Hamish Hamilton, 2002), pp. 26-27. 
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no way of establishing how much of the Winchester manuscript Sonia Brownell transcribed. 
Sonia’s name is absent from the acknowledgements in the first edition of Vinaver’s Malory. 14 

There is another large gap in the Press records, until November 1945. It is clear that during 
this interval proofs had been steadily produced. Sisam observes in a letter of this time that 
‘this book has been trickling through the Press irregularly for so many years; the volume of 
Commentary has still to be printed’ (OUP Archive, 26 November 1945). At this juncture an 
issue emerges that introduces a new, very sour note into the final stages of the preparation 
of Vinaver’s edition. It is initiated by a letter to Sisam from the formidable figure of Sir 
Frederic Kenyon (1863-1952), head of the British Museum and also head of the Fellows 
of Winchester College. In this latter capacity he had been properly protective of both the 
College and Oakeshott’s interests when the manuscript was first discovered; he had also read 
first proofs as they came from the Press. He had ensured that Oakeshott was enabled to publish 
his preliminary accounts of the manuscript in The Times and in the Times Literary Supplement 
in 1934 before Vinaver was given access to it. He had also been conscious of the claim of 
‘finder’s rights’ and had encouraged Oakeshott to consider editing the manuscript himself. 
But, he waived his claim in deference to Vinaver. 

Now, eleven years later, Kenyon read the draft of Vinaver’s Preface and he protested at 
‘such an inadequate recognition of Oakeshott’ whose discovery was not acknowledged at all 
there. He also points out that Oakeshott not merely identified the manuscript but that ‘he might 
reasonably have claimed the right of publication for himself (OUP Archive, 25 November 
1945). Sisam was quick to agree with Kenyon and raised the point in various letters to Vinaver. 
His response must be quoted in extenso : 

[.,.] no one can dictate to me what I ought to say about the work done by Mr Oakeshott. 
Whatever illusions Sir Frederic Kenyon may have about his scholarship, the facts of the 
matter are that he is the author of two or three articles on Malory which display abismal 
[.ric] ignorance; that he should never have been allowed to attempt a study of the MS., let 
alone keep it for himself for nearly a year; and that the ‘discovery" that brought him fame 
was only possible because it required no acumen on his part; he simply stumbled upon the 
book and recognized, as any moderately educated Englishman would have done, that it 
was Malory’s text [...II am not prepared to give him any more publicity, no matter what 
pressure is brought to bear upon me. (OUP Archive, 4 December 1945) 

Vinaver’s claims are curious: when Oakeshott’s article had appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement in 1934 he had said that ‘I think his account of the MS is on the whole correct’ 
(OUP Archive, 9 October 1934). And Oakeshott did not ‘keep it for himself for nearly a year’. 
The manuscript was sent to the Rylands on 24 September 1934 less than three months after it 
has been found and was certainly in Vinaver’s hands in Manchester by 11 October as a letter 
from him to the librarian there confirms. 

Sisam characterized this letter as ‘not merely as mulish but as insolent’ (OUP Archive, 6 
December 1945) and assured Kenyon, who lamented Vinaver’s ‘lack of common courtesy’, 
that the Press would ‘do something effective’. But nothing was done in the end as Sisam 
acknowledged when he sent a copy of the edition in March 1947 to Oakeshott, now 
headmaster at Winchester. He kept a dignified silence. Kenyon did not. He wrote to the Times 

14 She was not alone in having her transcriptional role suppressed. It is clear that when S. B. Meech prepared his 
edition of The Book of Margery Kempe for the Early English Text Society that ‘the actual task of transcription 
was undertaken by Meech's wife, Ruth, who typed directly from the rotographs" (see John C. Hirsch, Hope Emily 
Allen: Scholarship and Feminism (Norman. OK: Pilgrim Books, 1988), p. 118). When the edition appeared, she 
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Literary Supplement on 7 June 1947 pointing out the importance of Oakeshott’s own work on 
the manuscript and his generosity in ceding his own rights to Vinaver: 

I cannot help thinking [he writes] that a fuller recognition of these obligations would have 
been in accordance with the usual courtesies of scholarship; and having been concerned as 
an intermediary in the negotiations I feel bound to call attention to the omission, in order 
that the lovers of English literature may realize the debt that they owe to Mr Oakeshott for 
his revelation of Malory’s great work in its original form. 15 

This letter prompted Vinaver’s final, most egregious intervention. He wrote to Sisam suggest¬ 
ing that the Press should respond in his defence (T certainly cannot engage in a controversy’) 
and concluding disingenuously that ‘I am sure Oakeshott himself would be grateful to you 
if you could put things right’ (OUP Archive, 14 June 1947). Sisam’s reply was brief: 'The 
Delegates, who have considered it, would certainly not agree to any public statement’ he 
wrote; 'certainly Oakeshott would have more supporters in the discussion than you’ (OUP 
Archive, 16 June 1947). Here the record ends. 

Several things are curious about this history apart from the light that it sheds on Vinaver’s 
personality. The most striking is the absence of any insight into his most significant conclusion 
about the Winchester manuscript that led him to title his edition The Works of Malory, to see 
it as a series of narratives rather than as the ‘whole book’ of Malory’s own phrase. It is the 
most crucial point in his thinking, but history seems to have left no way of glossing it. Nor is 
it wholly clear how much of the work of the edition can be credited to others. Among those 
who are acknowledged in the Preface to his edition are Dr Gweneth Hutchings ‘who [...] 
assisted me in the transcription of the text with the skill of an expert palaeographer’ and Dr 
J. A. Noonan who ‘transcrib[ed] with extreme accuracy several sections of the Winchester 
MS’ (p. xii). And we know that at least one other had a role. The Glossary was the work 
of G. L. Brook. In some aspects Vinaver seems not to have been wholly comfortable with 
Middle English. Sisam acknowledges that he ‘is better on the French than on the English 
side’ (OUP Archive, 13 March 1947) and in some aspects he seems to have been content to 
have a broadly supervisory role. And about some things he was oddly incurious. For example, 
he never examined first-hand the only complete copy of the Caxton edition in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library and seems to have had little concern to look at the only other surviving copy, 
in the Rylands itself. 16 His chief energies may have gone into his commentary on the text, the 
preparation of which seems to have been a factor in delaying publication of the edition. 

There is one edifying footnote to this not always edifying story. In 1959, twenty-five years 
after the discovery of the Winchester manuscript, it was proposed that Vinaver be made an 
honorary fellow of Lincoln College Oxford, where he had been a student while reading for his 
B. Litt. in the early 1920s. The Rector of Lincoln at the time, who was to die knighted and 
heavy with academic honours, supported the proposal. He was Walter Oakeshott. 17 


is not mentioned in the Acknowledgements; see The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. by Sanford Brown Meech, 
EETS o.s. 212 (1940), pp. li-lii. 

15 Times Literary Supplement , 7 June 1947. 

16 Among the materials in the John Rylands Library is a letter of 7 July 1932 from Vinaver to the Librarian there, 
Henry Guppy, advising him that his ‘friend and pupil, Mr J. A. Noonan’ is to do ‘some of the work’ involved in 
the collation of the Rylands copy of Caxton’s Malory. 

17 Oakeshott wrote an obituary of Vinaver in Lincoln College Record (1978-79), 26. 
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The poetry of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1647-80), had a formative influence upon 
the literary culture of Restoration England — or at least upon its courtly and metropolitan 
milieux — as his songs, satires, and verse epistles attracted both appreciative and scandalized 
attention. His erotic writing ranged from the tender to the obscene, his satires explored both 
topical scandal and philosophical questions. During his lifetime this poetry reached its diverse 
audiences primarily in manuscript: only in 1679 did some of his more important poems, 
including Artemiza to Chloe, A Satyre against Reason and Mankind , and Upon Nothing , reach 
print as separate broadside publications, and even after the appearance of the clandestine 
Poems on Several Occasions By the Right Honourable, the E. of R — (‘Antwerp’, 1680) many 
poems continued to circulate in manuscript form, handed round in coffee houses as separates 
(poems transcribed on separate sheets), in personal manuscript miscellanies, or in calligraphic 
volumes produced in commercial scriptoria. 1 The relationship between manuscript culture and 
print culture in this period is intricate, but manuscript seems to have been the preferred mode 
for work which was too explicitly erotic, too scandalously personal, or too openly critical of 
the King and his ministers for a printer or bookseller to risk publication in print. 2 3 Sometimes 
manuscript material was kept by collectors as a supplement to a printed text: Samuel Pepys, for 
example, had his copy of the 1680 edition of Rochester’s poems bound up with a manuscript 
supplement of additional pieces, and Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s life of Rochester, in order to 
form a single, compendious volume. 2 

1 The Brotherton Library has a fine example of a scriptorium manuscript. MS Lt 54, analysed by Paul Hammond 
in 'The Robinson Manuscript Miscellany of Restoration Verse in the Brotherton Collection, Leeds', Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Literary and Historical Section, 18 (1982), 275-324. 

2 For the importance of manuscript materials in this period see Harold Love, Scribal Publication in Seventeenth- 
Century England (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), and English Clandestine Satire 1660-1702 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004); Peter Beal, Index of English Literary Manuscripts: Volume 11: 1625—1700: Part I: 
Behn-King (London: Mansell, 1987) and Part II: Lee—Wycherley (London: Mansell, 1993). For the circulation 
of Rochester's work in manuscript and print see The Works of John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, ed. by Harold Love 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), hereafter cited as ‘Works' , and Nicholas Fisher, ‘The Publication of the 
Earl of Rochester's Works, 1660-1779' (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Leeds, 2004). 

3 This volume is in the Pepys Library. Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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Figure 1: The signature of Elizabeth, Countess of Rochester, in The Works of M r Abraham 
Cowley ... The Eighth Edition (London, 1684), Leeds, University Library, Brotherton 
Collection, MS Lt q 70. 
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Figures 2 and 3: The handwriting of Elizabeth, Countess of Rochester in a letter to her husband, 
London, British Library, MS Harley 7003, fol. 195r. 
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In 2005 Leeds University Library acquired for the Brotherton Collection a book which 
offers a significant and curious example of the juxtaposition of printed and manuscript texts 
in the Restoration, and more particularly illustrates the ways in which texts of Rochester’s 
poems were preserved and circulated. It is a copy of The Works ofM r Abraham Cowley [...] 
The Eighth Edition (London, 1684), now catalogued as MS Lt q 70, which has interesting 
associations with Rochester himself. 4 On the verso of the frontispiece portrait of Cowley is 
the inscription ‘E: Rochesters book’, while on the endpapers there are manuscript texts of 
poems by or associated with Rochester. The binding is late seventeenth-century calf. 

The ownership inscription appears to be in the hand of Rochester’s wife, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Rochester, as one can see by comparing the handwriting of the name in the 
Brotherton’s Cowley (fig. 1) with the signature of the Countess (‘E: Rochester’) on a letter 
to her husband (London, British Library, MS Harley 7003, fol. 195r (fig. 2)). 5 Though the 
latter signature is squeezed into the bottom corner of the letter, and therefore does not provide 
a full comparison, the Countess’s looped capital ‘E’ and the complex looped capital ‘R’ are the 
same in both examples; these distinctive letter forms are repeated in the Countess’s address 
of the letter ‘For I The Earle of I Rochester’ (fig. 3), which provides a further match for the 
word ‘Rochester’ in the Brotherton’s copy of Cowley. 

We know that Cowley was one of the Earl’s favourite poets, so it is not surprising to find 
the Countess owning a copy of his works. 6 Cowley was, indeed, a very popular poet in the 
Restoration period, admired by Dryden and Oldham amongst others, and this 1684 edition is 
the eighth edition of Cowley’s Works to have been published since 1668. 7 However, since the 
Countess died in 1681, the portrait — with its ownership inscription on the reverse — must 
come from a different edition: if we compare the portrait as it appears in MS Lt q 70 (fig. 4) 
with the portrait in the Brotherton’s other copy of the eighth (1684) edition (fig. 5), it is clear 
that the engraving in MS Lt q 70 is much finer, whereas that in the other copy of 1684 has 
degenerated markedly and is considerably coarser. The state of the portrait in Lt q 70 is, in 
fact, much more like that in the first edition of Cowley’s Works from 1668 (fig. 6) than the 
actual 1684 edition, so it is probable that this portrait has been inserted into Lt q 70 from a 
copy of an earlier edition in order to replace a missing portrait, or to create a more interesting 
association copy. 

For what gives the book added interest is the poetry which has been transcribed onto the 
endpapers: this material includes poems which we know to have been written by Rochester, 
with others associated with him but not certainly of his authorship, along with lines by Sir 
Charles Sedley (16397-1701), poet and dramatist and a friend of Rochester, and others which 
are anonymous. The endpapers themselves do not appear to be original to the volume, though 

4 I am grateful to Dr Oliver Pickering and Dr Nicholas Fisher for their kind advice on this volume. 

5 The illustrations from London, British Library, MS Harley 7003 are reproduced by kind permission of the British 
Library Board; and those from Brotherton MS Lt q 70 by kind permission of the Librarian, Leeds University 
Library. The Countess's signature also appears on an indenture dated 29 July 1672 for leasing lands in Somerset, 
which is now Princeton, Princeton University Library, Gen. MSS Misc. AM 21597.1 am grateful to Dr Nicholas 
Fisher for locating these two examples of the Countess's signature, and confirming that the signature in the Leeds 
copy of Cowley is hers. 

6 For Rochester’s interest in Cowley see The Letters of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, ed. by Jeremy Treglown 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1980), pp. 15-16, 242. 

7 For Dryden's comments on Cowley see the index to John Dryden, Of Dramatic Poesy and Other Critical Essays, 
ed. by George Watson, 2 vols (London: Dent, 1962), U, 310; and for Oldham's many echoes of Cowley see the 
annotations in The Poems of John Oldham, ed. by Harold F. Brooks and Raman Selden (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1987). 
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Figures 4, 5: The frontispiece portraits of Cowley in two copies of his Works in the Brotherton 
Collection. Figure 4 reproduces the plate from the newly acquired copy of the 1684 edition 
with the signature of the Countess of Rochester on the back of the frontispiece; the relative 
crispness of the image compared with that in a second copy of the 1684 edition (fig. 5) suggests 
that the plate with the Countess’s signature comes from a copy of an earlier edition such as 
the first edition of 1668 (shown in fig. 6, overleaf). 
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Figure 6: The frontispiece portrait of Cowley in the first (1668) edition of his Works , in the 
Brotherton Collection. 


the paper, with its common watermark of the arms of Amsterdam, seems contemporary. It is 
therefore not at all clear when the frontispiece, the endpapers containing the poems, and the 
printed volume were united in their present form. The manuscript poems on the endpapers 
are not in the Countess’s hand. 

The manuscript poems are as follows (see figs. 7-10): 

1 On the recto of the first leaf of the front endpapers: the heading ‘L d Rochester 
verss,’ followed by the text of the poem beginning ‘If Rome can pardon sins’. 
This poem is placed in the category of ‘Disputed Works’ by Harold Love in his 
edition of Rochester. 8 

2 Following it on the recto of the first leaf and continuing to the top of the verso of 
the first leaf: the heading ‘An allusion by y e - same author,’ followed by the text of 
‘The freeborne English Generouse & wise’. This poem, usually referred to as ‘An 
Allusion to Tacitus’, is also considered by Love to be among the disputed works. 9 

3 On the verso of the first leaf and continuing to the recto of the second leaf: the 
heading ‘Wisdomes Lullaby to Afflictting Memory’ followed by verses beginning 
‘Alternate reigning night had newly hurld’, a poem which I have been unable to 
trace elsewhere. The allegorical figure of Wisdom appears to a woman who is 
mourning the death of her lover, and advises her not to continue to grieve: 10 

8 Works, p. 247. 

9 Works, pp. 257-08. 

10 In transcriptions from the manuscript I have followed the original spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 
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Wisdomes Lullaby to Afflictting Memory 
Alternate reigning night had newly hurld. 

Invisibility about y e world, 

W ch over all those g[l]ories did appeare 

Y' in preceding nooneday shind so cleare 

Then peacefull silence whisper sweet repose 

W h every eye disposd to rest did close 

Unless where ravnous strife did visitts keepe 

Or froward care barr’d out refreshing sleep 

Those revelling in sadd Orenn’s Cell 

Noe slumber now beneath her eye lidds fell 

On three black morrning stands three Counterfeits 

Y e Images of her dead Love she setts 

And wit[h] fixt eyes surveying one by one 

I see said she to weep & breath to groane 

Since thou wert felld by deaths un[?]able st[r]oake 

I fade like Ivy bannishd from her oak 

To y e bare strand my [bone?]less body Cleaves 

While neighboring swaynes gatther my scatter’d Leavs, 

Not for fresh wreathes their temples to adorne 

As heretofore in my youth fragrant morne 

But warn’d by my too suddain midnights Close 

Apply my Leaves to their new issuing woes 

Whi[c]h thus y e [illegible word ] sorrowfull complaind 

& parting greif from bryny ey=balls raind 

A reverend shape before her face apeard 

Of Aspectt grave Gract wit[h] a milk white Beard, 

His coulour fresh, & upright was his gate 
His steddy stepps, movd wit[h] majestick state 
Bright Piercing eyes betray’d his Loss of youth 
And a blew Robe he wore y e type of truth 
[illegible word] Benignity his lookes became 
A sober Ease, & Wisdome was his name 
Daughter said he who for thy dead Loves sake 
Waking thy Self keepst memory awake 
Afflictting Memory y* does sorely wound 
Thy heart, where noe body nobly lyes intomd. 

Cease cease, y* he who now has rest 
In Angells Armes may finde it in thy brest 
More I woud say but fate no more Affordes 
For wisdom is a person of few Words. 


Editorial additions and doubtful readings have been supplied inside square brackets. Line numbers have been 
added. 
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4 Following this on the recto of the second leaf: the heading 'On a young Lady, 
y l was to marry an old man’, followed by Rochester’s verses beginning 'Ancient 
person for whom I’. 11 

On a young Lady, y l was to marry an old man. 

Ancient person for whom 1 defy. 

All y e fluttering youth. 

Long be it ere thou grow old 
Akeing, shakeing, crazy, could. 

But still continue as thou art 
Y e ancient person of my heart 
On thy wither.d lips & dry 
W h like barren furrows lye 
Brooding kises I will power 
Shall all thy youthfull heat restore 
Such kind showrs in autome fall 
And a second spring recall 
Nor from thee will ever part 
Ancient person of my heart. 

5 On the recto of the rear endpaper: the heading 'by S r Charles Siddly’, followed 
by verses beginning As in y e nations where y e yet adore’. This is Sedley’s poem 
‘To Celia’, first printed in The New Academy of Complements (1671), which also 
attained some popularity in manuscript in the Restoration: Peter Beal records 
seventeen copies. 12 


These texts of the poems by or attributed to Rochester raise some interesting questions. 
There are no substantive variants from Harold Love’s text of 'Rome’s Pardons’, and only 
minor ones from his text of the Allusion’, both of which had a fairly wide circulation in 
manuscript. 13 But the text of 'On a young Lady’ is unusual in several respects. First, this poem 
was preserved in only two other extant contemporary manuscripts, both of which draw on a 
source which came down through the extended Rochester family, 14 so the existence of this 
third manuscript text is remarkable. Otherwise the poem survives only in the 1691 edition of 
Rochester’s poems published by Jacob Tonson. 15 The Leeds text shows some variations from 
that printed by Harold Love, and comprises only 11. 1-14 of the 26-line poem. It presents the 
poem as a continuous text rather than having a stanza break after line 6 as the other extant 
texts do. Apart from the obvious misplacement of 'defy’ at the end of the first line instead of 
the end of the second ( the poem should read: Ancient person for whom I I All y e fluttering 
youth defy’), the points where this manuscript differs substantively from the text printed by 

11 Works, p. 30. 

12 Beal. Index of English Literary Manuscripts, Part 2 Lee-Wvcherley, pp. 308-09. 

13 'Allusion': I. 14 wn y r are Leeds ] most when they'r Love', 1. 28 here Leeds ] n'ere Love', I. 30 England Leeds ] 
enslav'd Love. 

14 For a note on this manuscript see Works, p. xxxvii. 

15 Poems, &c. on Several Occasions: With Valentinian, A Tragedy. Written by the Right Honourable John Late Earl 
of Rochester (London: Jacob Tonson, 1691), pp. 32-33. 
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Harold Love are as follows (the title, with its reference to the lady’s marriage to the old man, 
is apparently unique to this copy): 

Title. On a young Lady, y* was to marry an old man, Leeds ] Song I A Young Lady to her 
Ancient Lover Love 

6. Y e ancient Leeds] Ancient Love 

10. Shall all Leeds] Shall Love 

In addition, the Leeds manuscript omits 11. 15-26, with their reference to the old man’s 'nobler 
parts’, perhaps on grounds of decency. Harold Love’s copy-text is Yale University Library, 
Beinecke Library, MS Osborn b 334, known to Rochester scholars as the Hartwell manuscript. 
It is particularly interesting that the Leeds manuscript supports the Hartwell manuscript against 
Tonson’s 1691 edition at two important points, reading ‘fluttering’ in line 2 against ‘flattering’ 
in 1691 , and ‘heat’ in line 10 against ‘Heart’ in 1691 , 16 The testimony of the Leeds manuscript 
suggests that Love was right to follow the Hartwell manuscript at these points rather than the 
text as found in 1691. The speaker’s suitors are not merely flattering her: they are just fluttering 
butterflies, modish, and insubstantial like Sir Fopling Flutter in Sir George Etherege’s play The 
Man of Mode (1676). And it is more graphically and physically the old man’s sexual ‘heat’ 
rather than his ‘heart’ which the lady will restore. It is unfortunate that the Leeds text does not 
include the final lines, and so cannot help us with the vexed question of whether 11. 15-26 form 
a single stanza (as in 1691 ) or two stanzas (as in the Hartwell manuscript followed by Love). 
But it does raise an intriguing possibility: is this text in the Leeds copy of Cowley perhaps an 
early version of the poem, complete in itself as a fourteen-line poem, before it was revised 
and expanded by Rochester? 

This newly-acquired copy of Cowley, with its manuscript supplement, is in several respects 
a frustrating object. The ownership inscription of the Countess of Rochester seems to link this 
edition of one of the Earl’s favourite poets to the Earl himself; and yet the edition postdates 
both his death and hers, and the leaf which carries the signature seems not to be an original 
part of the volume. The manuscript verses by or attributed to Rochester include a new text of 
one of his most famous poems, with a unique title, and readings which link it to the manuscript 
tradition associated with the Earl’s family rather than to the printed edition of 1691; and yet 
the text is apparently incomplete, even though there is plenty of room on the page for it to be 
continued. It might be a short, early version of a poem which was later expanded; or it might 
be a fragmentary, interrupted text. The volume raises more questions than it answers. Even so, 
despite its oddities and the uncertainties to which these give rise, this remarkable association 
copy does provide yet another example of the forms and contexts in which Rochester’s poems 
were read in the late seventeenth century. 


16 I have discussed the textual problems of this poem in my The Making of Restoration Poetry (Cambridge: D. S. 
Brewer, 2006), pp. 204-07. 
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Figures 7-10: the manuscript verses transcribed on the endpapers of Leeds, University 
Library, Brotherton Collection, MS Lt q 70. 
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The subject of this paper is two late eleventh-century manuscripts in Durham Cathedral 
Library: A.III.29 and B.II.2, both of unknown origin but among the manuscripts recorded 
as a gift of William of St Carilef, Bishop of Durham (1080-96). 1 Gneuss describes them as 
companion volumes but, as we shall see, this statement needs careful qualification. 2 Each 
preserves, in part, versions of the homiliary of Paul the Deacon. They are of value for those 
studying the sources for the homilies of /Elfric because, although they post-date /Elfric, they 
are indicative of the manuscript traditions that might have been available in Anglo-Saxon 
England. Such manuscripts, taken in conjunction with what we can infer from /Elfric’s own 
output, assist us in building up an idea of the form of the homiliary that /lilfric knew. 3 

TElfric’s extensive use of the Carolingian homiliary of Paul the Deacon was conclusively 
demonstrated by Cyril Smetana in 1959. 4 No copies of Paul the Deacon’s original homiliary 
survive and the many recensions in circulation in the Middle Ages were much revised and 
augmented. In comparing the relationship between /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies and Paul the 
Deacon’s homiliary, Smetana therefore worked with the best account of the original that 
was then available: the reconstruction made by Wiegand in 1897. 5 Once the case had been 

1 Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: A List of Surviving Books , ed. by N. R. Ker, 2nd edn. Royal Historical Society 
Guides and Handbooks 3 (London: Royal Historical Society, 1964), p. 258.1 am grateful to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham Cathedral Library for permission to consult these manuscripts. 

- Helmut Gneuss. Handlist of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts: A List of Manuscripts and Manuscript Fragments Written 
or Owned in England up to 1100, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 241 (Tempe: Arizona Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, 2001), pp. 49 (no. 222) and 50 (no. 226) respectively. 

3 The article is thus a contribution to the study of Old English literature, rather than of Middle English, on which 
Oliver Pickering's research has focussed. However. Oliver has always worked with manuscripts, both in his own 
research and in his work as a librarian in the Special Collections of the University Library at Leeds, so I hope 
that the topic will be one that he will appreciate. Furthermore, since Oliver hails from County Durham, it seems 
appropriate to offer him a paper on two manuscripts which, for the past thousand years, have had their home in 
that county. 

4 Cyril L. Smetana, ‘TElfric and the Early Medieval Homiliary', Traditio, 15 (1959), 163-204. 

1 Friedrich Wiegand, Das Homiliarum Karls des Grossen auf seine urspriingliche Gestalt hin untersucht , Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, 1.2 (Leipzig, 1897). 
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made for /liif'i ic’s use of this homiliary, it soon became clear that that the version in his 
manuscript was already modified and augmented to some degree (although probably to a 
far lesser degree than later came to be the case), and in 1985 Helmut Gneuss presented 
scholars with the resulting challenge: that ‘one of the foremost tasks of future research’ should 
be ‘to establish the version or versions of Paul’s Homiliary employed in the late Anglo- 
Saxon period’. 6 In 2007 1 responded to that challenge with a provisional analysis of /El trie's 
manuscript of Paul the Deacon’s homiliary. 7 My point of comparison for the original form 
of the homiliary was no longer that of Wiegand mediated through Smetana (which is how 
Wiegand’s reconstruction has become familiar to scholars of /Elfric), but the much more 
reliable reconstruction published by Gregoire in 1980. 8 In parallel with this I also made use 
of a number of manuscripts written or available in England by c. 1100 as a way of assessing 
the nature and extent of the range of modifications that could have been incorporated into 
/El trie’s own copy. 9 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MSS A.III.29 and B.II.2 are two of the significant pre-1100 
survivals from England and their contents are itemized by Rud in his 1825 catalogue of the 
Cathedral’s manuscripts. 10 Not surprisingly, given the state of scholarship at the time, he did 
not identify either of them as being recensions of the homiliary of Paul the Deacon. Now, 
however, we are able to analyse each in relation to the reconstructed original in order to 
demonstrate where they stand within the evolving traditions of this homiliary. The purpose 
of this paper is to augment Rud’s catalogue by cross-references to Gregoire’s reconstruction, 
and then to draw out some conclusions about the value of these particular manuscripts. In so 
doing, I will provide the detailed evidence that underlies the brief characterization of each 
manuscript in my 2007 study. 

The method of presentation is the same for both manuscripts: the number of the folio (in 
the case of MS A.III.29) or page (in the case of MS B.II.2), rubric, incipit and author, all 
from Rud’s catalogue, 11 followed by the modern folio number in the case of MS B.II.2, the 
homily number from Gregoire’s reconstruction of the original homiliary of Paul the Deacon, 
the roman numeral of the homily as given in the manuscript (intermittently, and only in MS 

6 Helmut Gneuss, 'Liturgical Books in Anglo-Saxon England and their Old English Terminology', in Learning and 
Literature in Anglo-Saxon England: Studies Presented to Peter Clemoes on the Occasion of his Sixtv-fifth Birthday, 
ed. by Michael Lapidge and Helmut Gneuss (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), pp. 91-141 (p. 123). 

7 Joyce Hill. '/Lllric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary: A Provisional Analysis’, in The Old English 
Homily: Precedent, Practice, and Appropriation, ed. by Aaron J Kleist. Studies in the Early Middle Ages, 17 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), pp. 67-96. 

8 Reginald Gregoire, Homeliaires liturgiques medievaux: analyse des manuscrits, Bibilioteca degli Studi Medievali, 
12 (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di Studi sull'alto medioevo, 1980). The analysis of the homiliary of Paul the Deacon 
is on pp. 423-79, with the pars hiemalis being on pp. 430-49 and the pars aestiva on pp. 453-78. Where it is 
necessary in the following analysis to refer to supplementary information provided by Gregoire in relation to a 
given homily, I do not give individual footnotes, since the PD homily number is itself a precise location. 

9 Further use is made of these manuscripts in the analysis of MS A.m.29: see below. 

10 Thomas Rud. Codicum manuscriptorum Ecclesiae Cathedralis Dunelmensis: catalogus classicus (Durham: 
Andrews, 1825). 

11 In each case the author’s name is that given by Rud. who follows the identification in the manuscript. Modern 
identifications may differ, in some cases because we recognize that many medieval attributions are pseudonymous. 
For each homily Gregoire provides the modern identification and details about where the printed text is to be 
found. Rud’s record of the rubric and his incipits are not always accurate to modern standards but are followed 
here (with expansions of his inconsistent abbreviations) in order to facilitate cross reference with his catalogue. 
Rud used modern foliation for MS. A.III.29, giving the folio number alone for the recto and using b for the verso. 
For MS B.H.2 he followed the old pagination, centrally positioned in the top margin of the right-hand pages only 
(thus odd numbers only). In the analysis below, I add the modern pencilled foliation. 
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B.H.2., not recorded by Rud), and any further comment that may be needed. The roman 
numeral I, preceding the arabic number for the homily, indicates the pars hiemalis (Advent 
to Easter, the first half of the liturgical year) and II the pars aestiva (Easter to the end of the 
period after Pentecost, the second half of the year). PD will be used throughout as the standard 
abbreviation for Paul the Deacon’s homiliary in its (reconstructed) original form. Additional 
comments will be added at the relevant point to note such matters as lacunae, which are not 
dealt with by Rud and are not reflected in the numbering of the folios/pages, which run without 
breaks in each manuscript. Although Rud’s catalogue predates the present Victorian binding 
of both manuscripts, the degree of correspondence between his account of their contents and 
what is now extant suggests that any loss of leaves had already occurred by Rud’s time. MS 
B.II.2 will be treated first because it covers the first half of the liturgical year. It is also closer 
to the original than MS A.III.29 and so, in standing first in this analysis, serves as a reference 
point for the manuscript tradition and a basis for contrastively characterizing the stage of 
evolution reached by MS A.III.29. 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS B.II.2 

The manuscript as it now survives is of 92 folios, written in two columns of between thirty- 
three and forty-five lines per page, in several hands. The present binding is of 1846. It is 
incomplete, being a sequence of homilies arranged in liturgical order now covering the period 
from Christmas to Holy Saturday (homily incomplete), although it is clear that it was originally 
a copy of the entire pars hiemalis of the homiliary of Paul the Deacon. 

LACUNA Not noted by Rud, whose description starts with an item that begins on fol. lv 
(equating to page 3 in Rud’s usage). The present fol. lr begins part way through PD I 15, 
a homily by Pseudo-Origen for the Vigil of the Nativity. It ends on fol. lv immediately 
before Rud’s first reported item. 

Natalis Domini: In Nocturno Lectio 1 

Lectio 2 

Page 6 Natalis Domini Dies Isidorus 

Lectio 3 

Rud has here conflated and confused two separate items. The first item (for 
which Rud does not give a page number) should properly be Natalis Domini: 
In Nocturno: Lectio 1, Lectio 2, Lectio 3. This corresponds with Gregoire as 
follows: 

PD I 15b In Natale Domini. Node. Lectiones de esaia propheta: 

a) Primo tempore adleviata est: Is. 9. 1-8 

b) Consolamini, consolamini: Is. 40. 1-17 

c) Consurge, consurge: Is. 52. 1-10 

PD I 15b lections (a) and (b) both begin on fol. lv, corresponding to Rud’s 
page 4. Lection (c) begins on fol. 2r, corresponding to Rud’s page 5. There is 
a fourth lection from Isaiah in Gregoire’s reconstruction, which he evidently 
found in some of his relatively good witnesses. He is of the view, however, 
that it was not in the original. The fact that it is also not in MS B.II.2 is thus 
one of the indications that this manuscript is close to the original. Natalis 
Domini Dies: 
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Isidorus, which begins on fol. 2v, Rud’s page 6, is 
corresponding to PD 116 (xvi). 

a separate item. 

Page 16 

Homilia alia: Salvator noster dilectissimi. 

Leo papa 

Fol. 2v 

PD I 17 (xvii). Rud’s page number should read 6. 


Page 8 

Homilia alia: Exultemus in Domino dilecti&srmi 

Id 

Fol. 3v 

PD 118 (xviii) 


Page 10 

Homilia alia: Cupienties aliquid de hujus diei 

Fulgentius 

Fol. 4v 

PD I 19 (xviiii) 


Page 13 

Homilia alia: Justissime fratres in festivitate 

Maximus 

Fol. 6r 

PD I 20 (xx) 


Page 15 

Homilia alia: Hodie fratres karissimi Christus natus est 

Id 

Fol. 7r 

PD I 21 (xxi) 


Page 1 7 

Homilia alia: In adventu Dominico fratres karissim/ 

Id 

Fol. 9r 

PD I 22 (xxii) 


Page 18 

Homilia alia: Hodierni mysterij Sacramentum 

Id 

Fol. 8v 

PD I 23 (xxiii) 


LACUNA 

Very little of this homily is preserved before a lacuna begins, which is not 
noted by Rud. 

Page 19 

Sancti Stephani: Ad aquas Tibilitanas 

Augustinus 

Fol. 9r 

PD I 29 (xxviii [sic]) 



Although Rud does not note it, the text immediately preceding the opening 


of PD I 29 on page 19 is the end of PD I 28, which indicates that the now 


lost pages continued to follow the order of the original homiliary. 

Page 22 

Homilia alia: Ecce ego mitto ad vos prophetas 

e Com.Hieron. 

Fol. lOv 

PD I 30 (no MS number) 


Page 24 

Sancti Johannis: Johannes Apostolus & Evangelista 

Isidorus 

Fol. 11 v 

PD I 31 (no MS number) 


Page 25 

Homilia alia: Audi fabulam, et non fabulam 

Ex histor.Eccl. 

Fol. 12r 

PD 1 32 (no MS number) 


Page 27 

Homilia alia: Lectio Sanch Evangelij que nobis lecta 

Beda 

Fol. 131- 

PD I 33 (no MS number) 


Page 32 

Natalis Innocentium: Zelus quo tendat, quo prosiliat livor 

Severianus 

Fol. 15v 

PD I 34 (xxxiiii) 


Page 34 

Homilia alia: Dedicatur novus ab infantibus sermo 

B.JoanfChrys] 

Fol. 16v 

PD I 35 (xxxv) 


Rud fails to list the next item, which begins on fol. 17v, corresponding to Rud’s p. 36. It is 

a homily by Bede, which is PD I 36, numbered xxvi in the manuscript. 


Page 40 

Octabce Domini. Id. Kl. [Kalendce] Januarij: Quanquam 
non dubitem 

Maximus 

Fol. 19v 

PD I 37 (xxxvii) 


Page 41 

De Circumcisione Domini: 



Quod mortuus est Christus peccato 

Origines 

Fol. 2Or 

PD I 38 (xxxviii) 



PD 139, drawn from Ambrose’s Expositio euangelii secundum Lucam, with the lection Luke 
2. 55-57, is omitted from the manuscript. There is no lacuna. 
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Page 42 

Homilia alia: Plane tam venerandam 

Beda 

Fol. 20v 

PD I 40 (xl) 


Page 47 

Dominica post Natalem Domini: 

Origines Cath- 


Congregamus in unum ea quee 

olice correctus 


Rud’s itemization is here incomplete. The manuscript in fact agrees precisely 
with the original homiliary as reconstructed by Gregoire, who itemizes two 


parts: 



PD I 41 (a) Congregamus in unum , which is Origen’s homily 16. This is 
followed by Origen’s homily 17, beginning Lucas qui scripsit , although it is 
not treated by Gregoire as a separate item, presumably because it was not so 


marked in his primary manuscripts. 



PD 141 (b) Et utperfecerunt omnia, which is a homily drawn from Bede’s In 


Lucae euangelium expositio. 



MS B.II.2 follows this exactly. PD 141 (a) begins on page 47 as noted by Rud 
(fol. 23r); the second element, Lucas scripsit (qui is omitted) begins on page 
49 (fol. 24r); and PD I 41 begins on page 51 (fol. 25r). The three parts are 
written as one continuous text with nothing to distinguish where the respective 
elements begin. The manuscript has no roman numeral for this item. 

Page 52 

Epiphania: Celebrato proximo die 

Leo 

Fol. 25v 

PD I 42 (no MS number) 


Page 53 

Homilia alia: Gaudete in Domino dilectissimi 

Idem 

Fol. 26r 

PD I 43 (no MS number) 


PD I 44, a further homily for Epiphany by Leo, is omitted from the manuscript. There is 

no lacuna. 
Page 55 

Homilia alia: In hac dilectissimi celebritate 

Maximus 

Fol. 27r 

PD I 45 (xlv) 


Page 57 

Homilia alia: Audistis, fratres, lectionem Evangdii 

Leo 

Fol. 281- 

PD I 46 (xlvi) 


Page 59 

Homilia alia: Nostis [sic] karissim; fratres quia dies iste 

Fulgentius 

Fol. 291- 

PD I 47 (xlvii) 


Page 63 

Homilia alia: sicut in lectione Evangelica 

Gregorius 

Fol. 311- 

PD I 48 (xlviii) 


Page 66 

Homilia alia: Johannes Baptista et precursor 

Beda 

Fol. 32v 

PD I 49 (xlviiii) 


Page 70 

Homilia alia: Quamvis dilectissimi fratres Christus salutis 

Maximus 

Fol. 34v 

PD I 50 (no MS number) 


LACUNA Not noted by Rud. The text immediately preceding the opening of PD I 54 on 
page 72 (fol. 35 v) is the end of PD I 53, which indicates that the now lost pages continued 

to follow the order of the original homiliary. 


Page 72 

Homilia alia: Licet fratres dilectissimi de solempnitate 

Idem 

Fol. 35v 

PD I 54 (liiii) 


Rud fails to list the next item, which begins on page 73 (fol. 36r). It is a homily attributed 

to Maximus. 

PD I 55 (lv) 


Page 74 

Homilia alia: Justum et rationabile dilectissimi 

Leo 

Fol. 36v 

PD I 56 (lvi) 


Page 76 

Homilia alia: Hodiernam festivitatem dilectissimi 

Idem 

Fol. 37v 

PD I 57 (lvii) 
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Page 78 

Octabce Epiphanice [sic: recte Theophanice ]: 



Lectio Sanct/ Evanglij quam mode fmtres 

Beda 

Fol. 38v 

PD I 58 (lviii) 


Page 82 

Homilia alia: 

Dominica I" post Theophania [rubric not recorded by Rud] 



Aperta nobis est fmtres kaiissimi 

Beda 

Fol. 40v 

PD I 59 (no MS number) 


Page 85 

Dominica 2 da post Teoppania [Theo.] [sic] 

[recte Theophania] 



Quod Dominus noster atqus Salvator 

Idem 

Fol. 42r 

PD 1 60 (no MS number) 


Page 90 

Tertia post Theophania: Docente in monte Domino 

Origines 

Fol. 44v 

PD I 61 (lxi) 


Page 96 

Natalis Sancte Agnetis: Dum in toto mundo virgineus flos 

Maximus 

Fol. 47v 

PD I 62 (no MS number) 


Page 98 

Homilia alia: Immaculatus Dominus 

Ambrosius 

Fol. 48v 

PD I 63 (lxiii) 


Page 99 

Dominica 4 ,a post Epiphania: 



Ingrediente Domino in naviculo 

Origines 

Fol. 49r 

PD I 64 (no MS number) 


Page 102 

Purificatio beate Marie: Exultent Virgines, Virgo Maria 

Augustinus 

Fol. 50v 

PD I 65 (no MS number) 


Page 103 

Homilia alia: Non solum ab Angelis & Prophetis 

Ambrosius 

Fol. 51r 

PD I 66 (no MS number) 


Page 104 

Homilia alia: Solennitatem nobis hodiernae 

Beda 

Fol. 51v 

PD I 67 (no MS number) 


Page 107 

Septuagesima: Dignitas humanae originis 


Fol. 53r 

PD 168, a homily by John Chrysostom. Space has been left 

in the manuscript 


for the rubric and the identification of the author, but the blank means that 


the author is not identified by Rud. Dominica Septuagesima was added much 
later. 

Page 108 

Homilia alia: in explanatione sua multa 

Gregorius 

Fol. 53v 

PD I 69 (no MS number) 


Page 112 

Sexagesima: de lapsu primi hominis: 



Nemo est qui nesciat, in principio 

B.Joan.[Chrys] 

Fol. 55v 

PD I 70 (lxx) 


Page 113 

Homilia alia: Lectio Sailed Evangelij quam modo 

Gregorius 

Fol. 561- 

PD I 71 (no MS number) 


Page 116 

Quinquagesima: de fide Abraham & immolatione Isaac: 



Fides et Religiones Sanctissime 

B.Joan.[Chrys] 

Fol. 571- 

PD I 72 (lxxii) 


Page 118 

Homilia alia: Redemtor noster previdens 

Gregorius 

Fol. 58v 

PD I 73 (lxxiii) 


Page 120 

Quadragesima: Licet nobis dilecdssimi appropmquante. 

Leo 

Fol. 60v 

PD I 74 (lxxiiii) 


Page 121 

Quadragesima: Homilia alia: Ante dies devotionem Sancte 

Maximus 
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Fol. 61r PD I 75 (lxxv) 

Page 123 Homilia alia: Dubitari a quibusdam solet Gregorius 

PD I 76 (lxxvi) 

Fol. 61r It is the homily proper that begins on page 123. The pericope begins the 
previous page. 

Page 124 Homilia alia: Semper quidem nos diectissimi Leo 

Fol. 61v PD I 77 (lxxviii [s/c]) 

Page 125 Homilia alia: Predicaturus vobis dilectissimi Idem 

Fol. 62r PD I 78 (lxxviii) 

Page 127 Homilia alia: Apostolica dilectissimi doctrina Idem 

Fol. 63r PD I 79 (lxxviiii) 

Page 128 Homilia alia: Audistis fcarissum sicut Evangelica Maximus 

Fol. 63v PD I 80 (no MS number) 

Page 130 Homilia alia: Conflictus iste mirabilis quern Idem 

Fol. 64v PD 181 (lxxxi) 

Page 131 Homilia alia: Advertite fvatres kaiissimi quanta nobis, Idem 

Fol. 65r PD I 82 (no MS number) 

Page 132 Homilia alia: Peractum ad Domino nostro ./esu Christo Idem 

Fol. 65v PD I 83 (lxxxii[,v;<:]) 

Page 133 Homilia alia: quia nonnullorum est consuetudo Idem 

Fol. 66r PD I 84 (lxxxiiii) 

Page 134 Dominica l' na Quadragesimce: de Jacobo et Esau. 

Portabat Rebecca geminos in utero B.Joan.[Chry.] 

Fol. 66v PD I 85 (lxxxv) 

Page 136 Homilia alia: Miratur Evangelista: Ecce mulier Idem 

Fol. 67v The author of this homily is not given in the manuscript. Rud’s idem attributed 

it to John Chrysostom. It is the only homily in the surviving parts of this 
manuscript that is not included in Gregoire’s reconstruction of the original 
homiliary of Paul the Deacon. 

Page 141 Homilia alia: Evangelica Lectio dilectissimi Leo 

Fol. 70r PD I 86 (no MS number) 

Page 143 Homilia alia: Quia Dominus et Redemtor Beda 

Fol. 71r PD I 87 (lxxxviii [sic]) 

Page 147 Dominica 2 da Quadragesimce: de Joseph: 

Mittitur a Jacob Patre Sanctissimo B.Joan.[Chry.] 

Fol. 73r PD I 88 (no MS number) 

Page 149 Homilia alia: de Conversione Peccati. 

Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus est Idem 

Fol. 75r PD 189 (lxxxviiii) 

Page 150 Dominica 2 da Quadragesimce: Homilice 3 ,m : 

Daemoniacus iste apud Matheum Beda 

Fol. 74v PD I 90 (no MS number) 

Page 153 Dominica 3 na Quadragesimce: de Moyse. 

Stabat Moyses in monte, non armis B.Joan.[Chry.] 

Fol. 76r PD I 91 (xci) 
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LACUNA Not noted by Rud. PD 191 lacks its ending. The text immediately preceding the 
opening of PD I 93 on page 156, fol. 77v, is the end of PD I 92, which indicates that the 
now lost pages continued to follow the order of the original homiliary. 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS A.III.29 

The manuscript as it now survives is of 346 folios, written in long lines across the width of 
the page, with thirty-five lines per page, in several hands. The present binding is of 1846. It 
is in two parts: first a temporale for the period from Easter to the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost (the pars aestiva ) and a sanctorale for the period from May to December. Paul the 
Deacon’s original homiliary interwove temporale and sanctorale homilies in one sequence, as 
indeed we have seen to be the case with Durham, Cathedral Library, MS B.II.2. However, 
this mode of organization presented subsequent users with considerable difficulties because 
the calendrical basis for the temporale and sanctorale differ: the temporale for the most part 
using the lunar calendar, with feast-days being tied to the movable feast of Easter (Christmas 
and Epiphany being the exceptions); and the sanctorale using the solar calendar, with fixed 
dates for each of the saints’ days. 12 The position of a given saint’s day relative to a given 
movable temporale observance would thus differ from year to year. One way of solving this 
problem was to separate out the temporale and sanctorale items. Durham, Cathedral Library, 
MS A.III.29 is a case in point. There are also other modifications in MS A.III.29 within the 
temporale , as will be noted. Additionally, the sanctorale element of this manuscript extends 
over a longer period of the year than the pars aestiva of Paul the Deacon’s homiliary, although 
its starting point, at 1 May, the Feast of Saints Philip and James, is the first of the saints’ days 
in the pars aestiva of the homiliary in its original form. I do not deal here with the extended 
sanctorale, which occupies folios 161-347, since the temporale alone provides an effective 
basis for comparison with MS B.II.2 and indicates the place that MS A.III.29 holds within 
the general manuscript tradition of Paul the Deacon’s homiliary. 

In the course of the following analysis, reference will be made to three other manuscripts 
containing Paul the Deacon’s temporale homilies for this part of the year: Cambridge, 
Pembroke College, MS 23 (Gneuss no. 129, s. xi 2 , originating in France, perhaps Saint-Denis, 
provenance Bury St Edmunds); Cambridge, University Library, MS Ii.2.19 (Gneuss no. 16, s. 
xi/xii, provenance Norwich); and Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS F 93 (Gneuss no. 763.1, 
s.xi/xii or xii ln , provenance Worcester). 13 They were all available in England by c. 1100 or 
very soon after. In all three cases the sanctorale material is separately presented. 

All three of these manuscripts, in common with MS A.III.29, share one further major 
modification in that they rubricate the Sundays from Pentecost to the end of the liturgical year 
in one continuous numbered sequence, either from Pentecost itself or from its Octave. This 
method of dealing with the Sundays of Ordinary Time was an early ninth-century Carolingian 
innovation. The original homiliary of Paul the Deacon rubricates only three Sundays as post 
Pentecosten. For the remainder of the long post-Pentecost period, he followed the tradition, 

12 For a more detailed discussion of these issues, see Joyce Hill. ‘Coping with Conflict: Lunar and Solar Cycles in the 
Liturgical Calendars', in Time and Eternity: The Medieval Discourse, ed. by Gerhard Jaritz and Gerson Moreno- 
Riano, International Medieval Research, 9 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003), 99-108. 

13 Gneuss, Handlist, pp. 40, 28 and 762 respectively. I am grateful to the following for permission to consult 
these manuscripts: The Master and Fellows of Pembroke College Cambridge, the Librarian of the University of 
Cambridge, and the Dean and Chapter of Worcester Cathedral. 
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established by c. 600, of numbering Sundays in successive batches, counting from various 
fixed dates: Natale Apostobrum (29 June), Natale S. Laurentii (10 August), Natale S. Angeli 
(the Archangel Michael, 29 September). 14 Natale S. Cypriani (14 September) was sometimes 
also used in this way, but not by Paul in his homiliary. However, as I have explained elsewhere, 
this was inherently problematic for subsequent users of the homiliary because Pentecost, to 
which the Sunday lections and thus homilies were tied, is a movable feast, dependent on 
the lunar calendar which determines the date of Easter and the following feast-days that are 
governed by it, whereas the dates from which the batches of Sundays were counted are fixed 
dates within the solar calendar. Their relative position one to the other thus changed year on 
year. 15 Very soon after Paul the Deacon’s homiliary was issued, the compilers of Carolingian 
homiliaries realised that the problem could be solved by counting the post-Pentecost Sundays 
in one unbroken sequence. Not only were the new homiliaries rubricated in this way, but the 
new style of rubricating these Sundays replaced Paul the Deacon’s older method as copies were 
made. /Elfric likewise employed the method of continuous counting from Pentecost and, given 
his method of working, it is reasonable to suppose that his manuscript of Paul the Deacon’s 
homiliary also used the new-style rubrications. 16 Gregoire’s reconstruction, of course, uses 
the older style. 


Prcefatb 

This entry in Rud’s catalogue is a puzzle. Folio 1 begins with Rud’s second 
item. There is no prefatory material and no over-all heading. 

Sic incipit: Juxta Matheum, Vespere 

PD II1. Jerome. Rud’s catalogue is in error: the homily is the first item in the 
manuscript, and begins at the top of fol. 1 (that is, la). 

In Paschate: Vigilias nobis hujus sacratissime noctis Beda 

PD II 2 

De die Pasche: Non immerito fratres hodierna die Maximus 

PD II 3 

De die Pasche Homilia alia: 

Magnum fratres et mirabile donum Maximus 

PD II4 

Rud fails to list the next item, which has its rubric at the bottom of folio 6. It is PD II 6, a 
homily of Maximus. The incipit is at the top of fol. 6b and is heavily trimmed. 

Folio 7b De Resurrectbne: Multis vobis lectionibus fratres Gregorius 

PD II 5 

Folb 9b De Festi Paschalis Feria 2: 

Exultandum in hac die quam fecit Domino. Maximus 

PD II 7 

Rud fails to list the next item, which begins at the top of folio 1 lb, although it is heavily 
trimmed. It is PD II 8, a homily of Maximus. 


Folb 1 

Folio lb 

Folio lb 
Folb 4b 
Folb 5 b 


14 For a diagram showing the older method of designating the Sundays after Pentecost, see Cyrille Vogel, Medieval 
Liturgy: An Introduction to the Sources, revised and translated by William G. Storey and Niels Krogh Rasmussen 
(Washington DC: Pastoral Press, 1986), p. 409. 

15 Hill, ‘Coping with Conflict', pp. 100-2. 

16 Hill, 71:1 Iric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 83-86. 
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Folio 12 Homilia altera: In cotidiana nobis solennitate Gregorius 

PD II 9 

Folio 13 3 a Gloriosam sue resurrectionis Beda 

PD II 10 

Folio 15b 4 ta Lectio Sancti Evangelij Gregorius 

PD II 11 

Folio 18 5 ,a Maria Magdalene que fuerat idem 

PD II 12 

Folio 22 6 ,a Evangelica lectio fratres kariss'mxi Beda 

PD II 13 

Folio 25 In Sabbato: Fractus longa molestia Gregorius 


This is homily 22 of Gregory’s Homiliae in Evangelia. It was one of the small 
number of Gregory’s gospel homilies not included in the original homiliary 
of Paul the Deacon, but it seems to have been a relatively early augmentation 
since it is also found for this day in Pembroke 23, CUL Ii.2.19, and Worcester 
Cathedral F 93. Since these manuscripts are not related to each other, the 
inclusion of Gregory’s homily in all of them is particularly telling. As I have 
argued elsewhere, it is possible that it was already present in /Flfric’s copy of 


Paul the Deacon’s homiliary. 17 

Folio 28b In Dominica l" w post Albas: Prima lectionis idem 

PD II 15 

Folio 32b 2 da Audivimus Dominion Jesum Augustinus 

Not sourced 

Folio 35b Alia homilia. Audivimus fratres karissimi Gregorius 

PD II 20. Rud does not provide a folio number. 

Folio 37b 2 da post Octavas Pasche: 

Lceta Domini et Salvatoris nostri Beda 

PD 1121 

Folio 39b 3 ,a Sicut ex lectione Evangelica idem 

PD II 22 

Folio 42b 4 ,a Potest movere infirmos auditores idem 


PD II24. In fact, the rubric and pericope are on fol. 42a; it is the homily itself 
that begins on fol. 42b. PD II 23, for the Feast of Saints Philip and James on 
1 May, is the first of the sanctorale items in the original pars aestiva. In this 
manuscript it stands as the first item in the separately constituted sanctorale 
part, beginning on folio 161. 18 


17 Hill, VTIIric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 74-79. 

1 s Most of the subsequent gaps in the PD numbering sequence within the temporale sequence in MS A.III.29 are 
because the items in question belong to the separated-out sanctorale sequence, which occupies the later part of 
the manuscript. They are not commented upon individually in the following analysis since their reason for their 
removal from the temporale is obvious from the information in Gregoire's account of the original homiliary. where 
temporale and sanctorale items are interwoven. 
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Folio 45 In Feria 2 da , in Litania majore 

Quoniam Jejuniorum tempus est Augustinus 

PD II 18 

It will be noted that PD II 18 and PD II 17 and 19, which follow, are moved 
out of sequence as a group. As I have shown elsewhere, this is because, 
for Paul the Deacon, the Major Litany, following the Roman tradition, 
was 15 April. 19 In the original homiliary, therefore, as reconstructed by 
Gregoire, his choice of homilies for what he knew as the Major Litany 
was positioned closer to Easter, although, of course, 15 April does not 
stand in a constant relationship to Easter, which moves annually. However, 
in Francia and, following this tradition, also in Anglo-Saxon England, the 
term ‘Major Litanies’ was applied to the three days immediately preceding 
Ascension Day. We accordingly find manuscript recensions of Paul the 
Deacon’s homiliary in which an adjustment is made by moving the original 
choice of homilies for one day (that is, 15 April) to the days leading up 
to Ascension, where they can be distributed over the days in question. The 
present manuscript illustrates this very clearly. In the majority of manuscripts 
used by Gregoire for his reconstruction of the original, the attribution of PD 
II 18 is to Maximus, although he notes that it is attributed to Augustine in 
one of the Vatican manuscripts that he consulted. The Durham manuscript 
agrees with this, as also does CUL Ii.2.19. In fact, as Gregoire indicates, the 
homily used as PD II 18 is now identified as a Pseudo-Augustine homily. 
Folio 46 In eadem Feria: Audivimus nos exhortatum Dominum idem 

Not sourced. Rud reports the rubric incorrectly. It reads ‘In eadem die maioris 
letanie’. 

Folio 49 In Feria 3 ,a Legimus in Prophetis, cum Ninive Maximus 

PD II17. Rud reports the rubric incorrectly. It reads ‘Feria in letania maiore’. 
Folio 50 In eadem [die]; Rogatus a Discipulis Beda 

PD II 19 

Folio 53 In Feria 4 ,a de Jejunio Ninivitarum B.Joan.Episc. 

Clementissimus, Omnipotems Deus Chrysostomus 

PD II130 

Rud reports the rubric incorrectly. Its opening reads In Feria IIII in letania 
maiore.... This homily is brought forward from the end of the original 
homiliary, which provided items for the Common of the Saints and quando 
uolueris homilies. PD II 130 is one such: judging from the manuscripts on 
which Gregoire based his reconstruction, it bore the rubric In Letania quando 
uolueris. 

Folio 55 In eadem, Vigilia Ascensionis: Glorificatum a Patre Filium Augustinus 

PD II 25 


19 Joyce Hill. ‘The Litaniae maiores and minores in Rome, Francia and Anglo-Saxon England: Terminology, Texts 
and Traditions', Early Medieval Europe, 9 (2000), 211-46. 
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Folio 57b In Ascensione Domini: 

Post beatam et gloriosam Resurrectionem Leo 

PD II 26 

Folio 58 In eadem: Sacramentum dilectissimi salutis idem 

PD II 27 

Folio 59b In eadem: Hodie Dominus Jesus Christus ascendit Augustinus 

Not sourced 

Folio 61 In eadem: Quod Resurrectionem Dominicam Gregorius 

PD II 28 

[no fol. In Sabbato post Ascensionem: 

no.] Sacramentum dilectissimi v. supra [No name] 


This begins on fol. 63b. It is in fact an explanatory note that a certain Leonine 
homily is not being included at this point. As far as one can tell from the 
information provided, the homily in question is PD 27, already included at 
fol. 58. There is no recognition of this in the manuscript, however, the v. 
supra being Rud’s own note. 

Folio 64 In Dominica post Ascensionem: 

Ex multis Sancti Evangelij locis Beda 

PD II 29. The homily begins on fol. 64, but the rubric and 
pericope are on fol. 63b. 

Folio 68 In Vigilia Pentecostes: 

Quia Sancti Spiritus hodie celebramus idem 

PD II 30 

Folio 72 In die Pentecostes: Hodiernam solennitatem dilectissimi Leo 

PD 1131 

Rud fails to list the next item, which begins on fol. 73b. It is PD II 32, a homily of Leo. 
In Gregoire’s reconstruction, and here, it stands as the second of two Leonine homilies for 
Pentecost, without a separate rubric. 

Folio 75 In eadem: Hodiernam dilectissimi festivitatem idem 

PD II 34 

Folio 76 In eadem: Libet fratres karissimi Evangelice lectionis Gregorius 

[recte: verba lectionis ] 

PD II 33 

Folio 79b In Feria 2 da : Nosse credo vos fratres que sit ratio Maximus 

PD II 35 

Folio 80b 3 a : Non incommode, ante dies complures idem 

PD II 36 

Folio 81b Dominica l'" a post Pentecosten: de Golia Davide victo: 

Dominus Dens, cum David Regem Chrysostomus 

PD II 56. In the original homiliary this homily is one of two rubricated for 
the First Sunday after the Feast of the Apostles (that is, the Apostles Peter 
and Paul) celebrated on 29 June. 

Folio 83 Dominica post Pentecosten: 

Sicut ex lectione Sancti Evangelij Beda 

PD II 16 
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Folio 88b 
Folio 89b 


Folio 95 
Folio 100b 
Folio 107 


Folio 108b 


Folio 110 


Folio 112b 

Folio 114b 


In 2 da , de Absalom: Perdidit Absalon sceletissimus mentem Chrysostomus 
PD II 59. Correctly fol. 88 (that is, 88a). 

In eadem: In verbis sacris eloqui Gregorius 

This additional homily for the Second Sunday after Pentecost is homily 40 of 
Gregory’s Homiliae in Evangelia. It was one of the small number of Gregory’s 
gospel homilies not included in the original homiliary of Paul the Deacon, 
but it seems to have been a relatively early augmentation since it is found in 
Pembroke 

23, CUL Ii.2.19, and Worcester Cathedral F 93. Since these manuscripts 
are not directly related, the inclusion of Gregory’s homily in all of them is 
particularly telling. As I have shown elsewhere, it is possible that Gregory’s 
Homily 40 was already present in /L If tie’s copy of Paul the Deacon’s 
homiliary. 20 

Dominica 3 ,a : Hoc distare fratres idem 

PD II 38. Correctly fol. 96. 

Dominica 4 m : Estivum tempus, quod corpori idem 

PD II 39 

Dominica 5 ,a : Misericors est Deus super ingratos Beda 

This is drawn from Bede’s In Lucae evangelium expos it io: the exegesis of 
Luke 6. 36-37. In Paul the Deacon’s homiliary this lection is used for the 
First Sunday after Pentecost. The homily, which is PD II 37, is likewise 
drawn from Bede’s Commentary. However, the correspondence with what 
we have in MS A.III.29 is not quite exact because the extract in the Durham 
manuscript begins slightly earlier than that in PD II 37. This earlier starting 
point, which agrees better with the lection, is also found in Pembroke 23, 
CUL Ii.2.19, and Worcester Cathedral F 93. 

Dominica 6 ,a : Stagnum Genersaret idem dicunt esse idem 

PD II 57. In the original homiliary this homily is one of two rubricated for 
the First Sunday after the Feast of the Apostles (that is, the Apostles Peter 
and Paul) celebrated on 29 June. 

Dominica 7 ma : Qui putant precepta veteris Test. idem [sic] 

This is not in the original homiliary of Paul the Deacon. The manuscript has 
a space for the rubric and attribution, but none is provided. There is no basis 
in the manuscript for Rud ascribing it to Bede (his idem : referring back to the 
homily beginning on folio 107). The same lection, beginning at Matthew 20. 
5, is used for PD II 58, where the source is Augustine’s De sermone Domini 

in monte. 

Dominica 8 va : 

In hac lectione fratres canssimi consideranda est idem 

PD II 60. The pericope begins on fol. 112 (that is, 112a). 

Dominica 9 ta : Quod Paulo superius fratres, karissiwi [punctuated thus] 
Origines Catholice correctus 

PD II 61 


Hill. yni ric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 74-79. 
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Folio 118 Dominica 10 ma : Ouis sit villicus iniquitatis Hieronymus 

PD II 62 

Folio 120 Eadem: Lectionem brevem Sancti Evangelij Gregorius 


This additional homily for the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost is homily 39 
of Gregory’s Homiliae in Evangelia. It was one of the small number of 
Gregory’s gospel homilies not included in the original homiliary of Paul the 
Deacon, but it seems to have been a relatively early augmentation since it is 
found in Pembroke 23, CUL Ii.2.19, and Worcester Cathedral F 93. Since 
these manuscripts are not directly related, the inclusion of Gregory’s homily 
in all of them is particularly telling. As I have argued elsewhere, it is possible 
that Gregory’s Homily 39 was already present in /FIfile’s copy of Paul the 
Deacon’s homiliary. 21 

Folio 124b Dominica 1 i™: Quia Parabolam Dominus qua semper Beda 

PD II 64 

Folio 125b Dominica 12 ma : Surdus ille et mutus quen mirabilit idem 

PD II 69 

Folio 128 Dominica 13 ,a : Non oculi Scribarum & Phariseorum idem 

This homily continues to the end of fol. 128b but is incomplete since there 
is a lacuna after this folio. The homily is drawn from Bede’s In Lucae 
evangelium exposition: the exegesis of Luke 10. 23-25. In Paul the Deacon’s 
homiliary this lection is rubricated for the Fourth Sunday after the Feast of 
the Apostles, using the old method of post-Pentecost rubrication. The homily, 
which is PD II63, is likewise drawn from Bede’s Commentary. However, the 
correspondence with what we have in MS A.III.29 is not quite exact because 
the extract in the Durham manuscript begins slightly earlier than that in PD 
II 63. This earlier starting point, which agrees better with the lection, is also 
found in Pembroke 23, CUL Ii.2.19 and Worcester Cathedral F 93. 
LACUNA Noted by Rud because, as his comment indicates, there is a 
comment in the manuscript: Homilice lice desunt. This is written in the top 
margin in a hand of s.xiv/xv. 

Dominicce 14 ,a , et 15 ,a : ‘Homilice lice desunt: et defectus iste (ut nota adscripta 
indicat) recens non est 

The ending of the homily for the Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost is present 
on fol. 129, showing that it is PD II 75. In the original homiliary of Paul the 
Deacon it is rubricated for Dominica III post sancti Laurentii , following the 
older method of dealing with Sundays after Pentecost. 

Folio 129b Dominica 16 ta post Pentecosten: Nam civitas est Galilee Beda 

PD II 76a only. The rubric actually begins on the last line of fol. 129 (that 
is, 129a). PD II 76b does not belong to the temporale, being a homily for the 
Nativity of the Virgin. 

Folio 130b 17 ma post Pentecosten: 

Hydropis morbus ad aquoso humore idem 

PD II 80 


21 Hill. VO ric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 74-79. 
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Folio 131b 


Folio 132b 

Folio 134b 


Folio 136b 

Folio 139b 
Folio 141 


Folio 142 b 


Folio 149 


In Jejunio Septimi mensis: 

Scio quidem, dilectissimi, plurimos 

PD II 85. The homily is by Leo, although there is no attribution in this 
manuscript and consequently no author is named by Rud. The rubric In 
Jejunio Septimi mensis is a post-medieval addition. 

In eodem die Sabbati mensis 7 ml : 

Dominus et Redemtor noster Gregorius 

PD II 86 

Rud notes a further homily by Augustine, following the manuscript’s 
attribution, on the same lection as the immediately preceding homily (Luke 
13. 6-13). This is not in Paul the Deacon’s homiliary as reconstructed by 
Gregoire. 

18 m post Pentecosten: 

Convenerunt in multitudine vincerent Chrysosto [s/c] 

PD II 90 

79'“ post Pentecosten: Christum in humanis actibus divina idem 

PD II 89 

Rud notes a further homily on the same lection as the immediately preceding 
homily (Matthew 9. 1-2), beginning ‘Marcus non hoc in civitate ejus’. There 
is no attribution. This is not in Paul the Deacon’s homiliary as reconstructed 
by Gregoire. 

20" m post Pentecosten: Textum Evanglicce lectionis Gregorius 

The homily for the Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost is homily 38 of 
Gregory’s Homiliae in Evangelia. It was one of the small number of 
Gregory’s gospel homilies not included in the original homiliary of Paul the 
Deacon, but it seems to have been a relatively early augmentation since it is 
found in Pembroke 23, CUL Ii.2.19. and Worcester Cathedral F 93. Since 
these manuscripts are not directly related, the inclusion of Gregory’s homily 
in all of them is particularly telling. As 1 have argued elsewhere, it is possible 
that Gregory’s Homily 38 was already present in /L If lie’s copy of Paul the 
Deacon’s homiliary. 22 

27"“ post Pentecosten: Lectio Sancti Evangelij quam modo Gregorius 
The homily for the Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost is homily 28 of 
Gregory’s Homiliae in Evangelia. It was one of the small number of 
Gregory’s gospel homilies not included in the original homiliary of Paul 
the Deacon, but it seems to have been a relatively early augmentation since 
it is found in Pembroke 23, CUL Ii.2.19, and Worcester Cathedral F 93. 
Since these manuscripts are not directly related, the inclusion of Gregory’s 
homily in all of them is particularly telling. vElfric does not make use of this 
homily but we cannot thereby deduce that it was not present in his copy of 
the homiliary since, as I have explained elsewhere, there are good reasons 
why he did not do so. 23 


22 Hill. 71 il trie's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 74—79. 
22 Hill. 71 iI trie's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 75-77. 
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Folio 150b 


Folio 153 


Folio 154 


Folio 157 


Folio 159b 


22 da post Pentecosten: 

Cum Evangelium fratres karissimi ammonet Augustinus 

Not sourced. It does not correspond exactly to PD II 93, which is also by 
Augustine and on the same lection. 

23 m post Pentecosten: 

Querentes Dominum comprehendere Principes 

PD II 95. The homily is drawn from Bede’s In Lucae evanglium expositio 
although there is no attribution in this manuscript and consequently no author 
is named by Rud. 

24 , a post Pentecosten. Matheus Archisinagogum 

This is not in the original homiliary of Paul the Deacon. There is no 
attribution in this manuscript and consequently no author is named by Rud. 
The same homily, likewise unattributed, is found in Worcester Cathedral F 
93. It is not included in Pembroke 23 or CUL Ii.2.19. The lection is the same 
as that of PD II96. 

25 , a post Pentecosten: Hec secunda parabola est 

PD II 92a. The homily is by Jerome and is drawn from his Commentaria 
in Evangelium Matthaei, although there is no attribution in this manuscript 
and consequently no author is named by Rud. In Paul the Deacon’s original 
homiliary, which follows the older method of rubricating the Sundays after 
Pentecost, this 

is one of two homilies for Dominica III post sancti Angeli (that is, the Feast 
of the Archangel Michael on 29 September). In MS A.III.29 it has been 
transposed to the last Sunday in the liturgical year. The same transposition is 

found in Pembroke 23. It is not in CUL Ii.2.19 or Worcester Cathedral F 93. 
Rud notes another item under the same rubric, attributed to Jerome. As 

Gregoire shows, the original homiliary of Paul the Deacon had a two- 
part item for Dominica III post sancti Angeli. The second item in A.III.29 
corresponds to this: it is PD II 92b. The homily for the Last Sunday after 
Pentecost in Cambridge, Pembroke College MS 23 has the same two-part 
structure. 


Conclusion 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS B II.2 is an extraordinarily faithful copy of the original 
homiliary of Paul the Deacon. From the parts that survive only two of the original homilies 
were omitted (PD I 39 and PD I 44); once the misbinding has been taken into account, we 
see that nothing was out of order; and there is only one homily that is not in the original 
as reconstructed by Gregoire, even though this homiliary was subject from the outset to 
ever-increasing augmentation and modification. What is also remarkable is that many of 
the homilies are numbered by the scribes as an integral part of the rubric and almost all 
of these bear the correct number according to Paul the Deacon’s original homiliary; in the 
four instances where the number is wrongly given the error is always with minims. Even 
more striking is the fact that, when the numbering begins again after a break, it is invariably 
accurate. This further confirms that the scribe was working from a good quality copy-text 
which was very close to the original. Yet the importance of this manuscript for the study of 
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the transmission of Paul the Deacon’s homiliary has not been recognized: Gregoire makes no 
reference to it even though he was not averse to using eleventh-century manuscripts. 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS A.III.29, by contrast, though not as heavily augmented as 
Paul the Deacon’s homiliary later came to be, includes some additional items which seem to 
have been relatively early augmentations. It is also radically restructured in that the temporale 
and sanctorale items are separated out. This accounts for many of the apparent ‘missing’ 
items in the analysis above since for the most part they are sanctorale homilies and so do not 
qualify for inclusion in the separated-out temporale sequence. There is also some re-ordering, 
most systematically in respect of the Major Litanies but also involving the movement of other 
individual items. Finally, this manuscript uses the new-style rubrication for the Sundays after 
Pentecost. In all of these ways, it illustrates a stage in the evolution of the homiliary of Paul 
the Deacon that has carried it some way from the original, as is also the case for the other 
recensions written or available in England by c. 1100. It is MS B II.2 that is the odd one out. 

It was, of course, possible to use MS B II.2 and MS A.III.29 as companion manuscripts. 
The former provides for the pars hiemalis, from Advent at the beginning of the liturgical year 
to Easter (if we assume, as the evidence strongly suggests, that the material on the pages now 
missing from the beginning of the manuscript followed the original homiliary), and it furnishes 
material for both the temporale and sanctorale , interwoven as in Paul the Deacon’s original; 
and the latter provides for the pars aestiva, with the temporale and sanctorale separated out, the 
temporale covering Easter to the final Sunday after Pentecost, and the sanctorale extending 
from May to December, which in fact provides an overlap with MS B.II.2. In one sense, 
therefore, it is reasonable for Gneuss to refer to each as a ‘companion’ of the other. But 
they were not designed that way, as we see from their differences in layout on the page and 
over-all organization. 24 Indeed, the two Durham manuscripts derive from different traditions 
of transmission and occupy different positions within the evolution of Paul the Deacon’s 
homiliary. It would therefore be more accurate to describe them as ‘an unmatched pair’. 


24 In this they are unlike some other recensions of this homiliary which are genuinely companion volumes: see my 
summary accounts in Vkllric's Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary', pp. 91-92. 
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Much of the best recent scholarship that has explored the histories of early modern reading has 
followed the counsel offered, and the priorities established, by Francis Bacon, when he offered 
'Advice to Fulke Greville on his studies’ ( c. 1599-1600). There Bacon argued that instrumental 
reading, and the notes taken from it, must fall into one of two kinds: ‘He that shall out of his 
own reading gather for the use of another, must (as I think) do it by epitome, or abridgement, 
or under heads and common places.’ 1 Reading for one’s own use or for the use of another may 
well be, of course, very different activities; but Bacon’s separation between on the one hand 
'epitome, or abridgement’, notes whose organization follows that of the text from which they 
derive, and on the other ‘heads or common places’, notes systematically organized by topic, 
concept or theme, has retained real force. So too has his strong preference for one kind of 
note-taking over the other. ‘The epitome of any special book’. Bacon wrote, ‘is but a short 
narration of that which the book itself doth discourse at large’, a compression but not a useful 
reorganization of the source text. On the other hand, ‘collections under heads and common 
places’, he argued, offered ‘far more profit and use’: ‘they have in them a kind of observation, 
without the which neither long life breeds experience, nor great reading great knowledge’. 2 
Subsequent historians of reading have expanded the field they survey to include, alongside 
Bacon’s epitomes and commonplace books, the marks that early modern readers left in their 
books and the notes they made there also, bringing new materials (and new materiality) to 
their and our studies. 3 Nonetheless, the priorities established by Bacon have meant in practice 
that much more attention has been paid to the subsequent organization of reading notes in 
commonplace books — ‘notions in garrison’, in the phrase of Thomas Fuller’s made famous 

1 Francis Bacon: The Major Works, ed. by Brian Vickers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 102-06 
(p. 102); the attribution to Bacon is confirmed by Vickers in his ‘The Authenticity of Bacon's Earliest Writings', 
Studies in Philology, 94 (1997), 248-96, having been questioned by Paul E. J. Hammer. 'The Earl of Essex, Fulke 
Greville. and the Employment of Scholars', Studies in Philology, 91 (1994), 167-80. 

2 'Advice to Fulke Greville on his studies’: Bacon, ed. by Vickers, p. 103. 

3 See, among others, Kevin Sharpe, Reading Revolutions: The Politics of Reading in Early Modern England (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2000); Heidi Brayman Hackel, Reading Material in Early Modem England: Print, 
Gender, and Literacy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005); and William H. Sherman, Used Books: 
Marking Readers in Renaissance England (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008). 
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as the title of Peter Beal’s foundational article — than to the records of the stages of reading 
that may intervene. 4 

Writing a quarter of a century after offering his advice to Greville, Bacon had scarcely 
changed his opinion of reading notes taken by epitome, dismissing them de haut en bas in his 
essay 'Of Studies’ (1625): ‘distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy things’. 5 
But need the reading of all such notes be, as Bacon’s adjective implies, 'insipid, tasteless, vapid’ 
(OED «2b)7 The survival of two examples of such reading notes in Birmingham may suggest 
not. The first manuscript, Birmingham, Cadbury Research Library, Special Collections, MS 
KWH 16/26, is a series of well-ordered reading notes taken from John Selden’s treatise. 
The Tides of Honour, first published in 1614, revised and expanded by Selden for a second 
edition in 1631, and then printed again, long after Selden’s death, in a third edition of 1672. 6 
Occupying ten leaves over five folio sheets, the notes themselves are not dated, but they may 
well be datable to the years immediately following the publication of the second edition in 
1631: they follow the pagination of this edition, the mixed hand in which they are transcribed 
is typical of the period, and so are the two paper stocks that make up the manuscript. 7 

One of Bacon’s earliest objections to epitomes had been that they moved simply from 
beginning to end, and that their readers (and by implication their compilers), ‘like men that 
would visit all places, pass through every place in such post’ — that is, 'at express speed, 
in haste’ (OED n3, fP4) — ‘as they have no time to observe as they go, or make profit of 
their travel’. 8 These anonymous notes from the 1630s might in some ways be thought to give 
evidence for such an intellectual itinerary: they begin at the beginning, 'The first Part I sheet the 
first’ the transcriber notes (fol. lr; see figure 1), and end at the end, transcribing and in effect 
co-opting Selden’s motto, 'Deo servatori Honor & Gloria’ (fol. lOv; ‘honour and glory to God 
[our] saviour’). Moreover, though the early pages of the manuscript are thick with notes, their 
density very obviously lessens the further they move through the Tides. 9 There are, to give 
just one measure, thirty-nine lines of notes excluding the heading on fol. lr; fol. lOv has only 
three. To give another, fol. 3r has seventy-three lines of notes excluding headings; while fols 
7v-8v are in fact blank. If not 'in such post’ throughout, the speed of reading recorded here 
through the frequency of note-taking does seem to vary, accelerating and decelerating over 
the course of the manuscript. 

The use to which these notes might once have been put remains to be explored; but 
certainly they were intended for use. Bacon starchly invited challenge in deprecating epitomes: 
‘let him that never read Livy tell me what he is the wiser for Florus’s epitome’. 10 But the 

4 Peter Beal, ‘Notions in Garrison: The Seventeenth-Century Commonplace Book' in New Ways of Looking at Old 
Texts: Papers of the Renaissance English Text Society, 1985-1991. ed. by W. Speed Hill (Binghampton, NY: 
RETS. 1993), pp.131-47. 

5 ‘Of Studies', in Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral ( 1625): Bacon , ed. by Vickers, p. 439. 

6 The manuscript's provenance is unknown before its having been bequeathed to Birmingham University Library 
by the estate of its former Librarian. K. W. Humphreys (1916-1994) in 1995. 

7 Two watermarks are present in the manuscript, both of kinds widely used across the decade, as the Thomas L. 
Gravell Watermark Archive makes clear: that in the first sheet (fols 1-2), comprised of a column and grapes, is 
similar to Gravell COL.017.1 (pages measure approximately 278 x 190mm); that in the last four sheets (fols 3-10), 
comprised of a shield, posthorn and fleur-de-lis, is similar to Gravell SLD. 105.2 (pages measure approximately 
295 x 187mm). See Daniel W. Mosser and Ernest W. Sullivan, with Len Hatfield and David H. Radcliife, The 
Thomas L. Gravell Watermark Archive (1996-), online at www.gravell.org; accessed 10 September 2010. 

8 ‘Advice to Lulke Greville on his studies', in Bacon , ed. by Vickers, pp. 102-03. 

9 Contractions in manuscript transcriptions will be expanded in italics', deleted material will be shown [-thus], 

10 ‘Advice to Lulke Greville on his studies’, in Bacon, ed. by Vickers, p. 103. 
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Figure 1: University of Birmingham, MS KWH 16/26, fol. lr. Image by courtesy of Cadbury 
Research Library: Special Collections, University of Birmingham. 
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structure of the manuscript can allow us today to be wiser about the ways in which its 
transcriber anticipated its later functioning. This is not, for important reasons, a gathered 
manuscript: the five bifolia of which it is comprised are simply stacked one on top of another. 
That the first recto of each successive bifolium is annotated with its place in the sequence 
(‘Sheet: y e 2 d : I Seldens Titles of Hon:’, fol. 3r), in combination with the absence of stabbed 
stitching holes, may additionally suggest that they were not at first bound, since the numbering 
would provide a way of re-ordering the sheets if they at any stage became shuffled out of 
order. Nonetheless, the presence of increasingly large areas of blank space on the later folios, 
throws into relief the organization that they still possess: even if no notes are taken from 
particular sections of Selden’s book, its internal articulations are still noted by part, chapter, 
and numbered sub-division between and before the notes recorded. This manuscript, then, 
and its compiler, were concerned to preserve not only an abridgement of the contents of its 
source text (a selective activity) but a record of its arrangements and organization (a neutral 
activity). The manuscript may condense Selden’s long treatise, but the form it takes over that 
length is still preserved. 

This question of arrangement leads naturally to (I think) the more interesting of the two 
manuscripts, Birmingham, Cadbury Research Library, Special Collections, MS 421 (formerly 
MS 6/iii/6), for here the sense a reader will have of the nature of the manuscript depends 
in large part upon the direction from which it is approached. 11 The catalogue record for 
MS 421 accurately describes it as a ‘Notebook containing poems and notes on a variety of 
subjects’, attributing them to an ‘unknown writer’; the manuscript itself is a single sextodecimo 
gathering, sewn through its centre between fols 8 and 9, a format, as Peter Beal has noted, 
commonly used in the early modern period ‘for small pocket-books, notebooks, and the 
like’. 12 The texts it contains have been transcribed by a single amateur copyist, able to write 
both a mixed and a purely italic hand, generally though not consistently using that distinction 
of script to differentiate titles from texts or for particular emphasis. What the catalogue record 
cannot make clear, however, is the disposition of the material within the manuscript; and here 
its being a sewn booklet, rather than a set of unsewn bifolia as is the case for MS KWH 
16/26, matters, for the poems and notes transcribed in the manuscript are separated by their 
placement within the booklet, which was used from both ends. One sequence of twelve poems 
transcribed in the manuscript shares a common orientation, occupying fols lr-5v; a second 
sequence of extracts, notes and other poems begins at the other end of the reversed booklet, 
occupying fols 6v-16v, but the first transcription in this orientation begins this foliation on 
fol. 16v, where it appears to be upside down to a reader approaching from the direction of 
fol. lr. This second sequence then proceeds in its inverted orientation to fol. 6v; it is written 
in a smaller, more compact variation of the hand used by the scribe for the first sequence 
of transcription. This practice of reversing a manuscript, as Beal records, is common in the 
period, and whatever apparent inconvenience it may occasion (‘whichever way the volume 
is held the writing at the other end will be upside down’, he notes), it often had the practical 
purpose of serving to keep apart different kinds of texts, or texts dealing with different subjects, 
within a single booklet. 13 Reversed use, in the case of MS 421, certainly does, as we shall see, 

11 MS 421 was purchased from H. M. Fletcher in August 1957; the firm has no record of its provenance before this 
point (I am grateful to Keith Fletcher for his assistance). 

12 Peter Beal. A Dictionary of English Manuscript Terminology, 1450—2000 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 
p. 377 (‘SEXTODECIMO’). 

13 Beal. A Dictionary, p. 344 ('REVERSE'). 
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keep apart two kinds of material — as we shall see: one secular, the other religious — while 
at the same time inviting questions as to their possible connections. 

The first sequence of material in MS 421, as described above, represents over fols lr-5v 
a brief miscellany of predominantly secular and amatory lyric verse of the kind familiar from 
many miscellanies of the earlier and mid-seventeenth century. None of the poems in this first 
sequence is attributed in the manuscript, and of the dozen only three — to be explored in 
greater detail — seem to have circulated elsewhere. The ninth poem transcribed, ‘A short 
funeral Elegie on the death of I E:M: who departed this life 27 th Jan: I -56’, offers a likely 
terminus ad quem for the transcription of the majority of this section: the tenth poem. Another 
on the same E:M:\ and the eleventh, a doggerel quatrain — ‘What mortal eye is here I That 
wil not drop a teare I And be extreamly sorry I For his great loss of B: Murrey’ (fol. 5v) — 
both explicitly follow the ninth, and may by implication supply a full name for a loved and 
lost ‘Elizabeth Murrey’ (Bess) who together the three poems commemorate. The lighter ink in 
which the twelfth poem is transcribed suggests that it was a later addition to a section already 
substantially complete, extending but substantially altering what amounts to a short, personal 
selection of verse apparently circulating in the mid-1650s. 

Though it ends, as we have seen, with poems of loss, this section of the manuscript had 
begun with gentle, amatory lyric. Its opening lines strike a familiar masculine lyric pose, lit 
here with pre-nuptial unconcern: ‘It is your beauty fairest not the wealth I Your father meanes 
to giue you, but yoz/rselfe I That I do court’ (fol. lr). The tone, and the lifting iambic metre, 
are continued through the poems that follow across fols lv-2r: ‘To a Gentlewoman on a Sigh’ 
(‘Fairest you desire to know’), ‘To excuse the abrupt takeinge of a kisse’ (‘If that I did offend, 
and do amisse’), and ‘Of one w/z/ch had been faire and now troubled with the green sicknesse’ 
(‘If I were young as you are, would I proue’). These first four poems appear unique to the 
manuscript, an argument perhaps that like the closing four poems in this transcription sequence 
(and also the sixth), they are the work of an unknown, amateur versifier, whose fair copy 
notebook the manuscript might represent. 14 

Of the three poems transcribed in MS 421 that have been more or less plausibly attributed 
in other sources, two were recorded by Peter Beal in his Index of English Literary Manuscripts 
and one (it now appears) misidentified by Margaret Crum. 15 These poems, as well as raising 
questions of attribution, might be thought to have a thematic connection with the otherwise 
anonymous poems in this first transcription sequence. The poem beginning on fol. 2v, ‘A 
contention betwixt a wife, a widow, and a Maid’, is a compressed and re-organized text of Sir 
John Davies’s poem, beginning at what is line 25 of the printed text first published in the second 
edition of Francis Davison’s A Poetical Rhapsody (1608). The text in MS 421 (Beal’s DaJ 287) 
was unknown to Robert Krueger, Davies’s last editor, and in its treatment of Davies’s poem 
adds another variation to the textual tradition as represented by the three textual witnesses on 
which that edition drew. Two of these witnesses, one printed, A Poetical Rhapsody (1608), and 
one in manuscript, Oxford, All Souls College, MS 155 (DaJ 286), broadly support one another 
in their ordering of the poems’ stanzas; the third, London, British Library, MS Additional 

14 The poems have no recorded matches in the online Union First Line Index of Manuscript Poetry 
(firstlines.folger.edu), which records poetry from the collections of seven institutions — the Bodleian, Beinecke 
(Osborn Collection), British Library, Folger Shakespeare Library, Harvard, Huntington and Leeds (Brotherton 
Collection) — and two printed first-line indexes. 

13 Peter Beal, Index of English Literary Manuscripts, Volume One: 1540—1625, 2 parts (London: Mansell, 1980); 
Margaret Crum, First-Line Index of English Poetry, 1500-1800, in Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, 2 vols 
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22601 (DaJ 285), Krueger takes to be ‘an early, unrevised version [...] with variant readings 
and with the speeches arranged in eccentric sequence’. 16 The sequence of lines in MS 421 is 
not identical with that in MS Additional 22601, but in its different organization of the poem 
as it is represented in print and in the All Souls manuscript, it does give evidence of another 
version in which the poem must once have circulated, tightening the body of its exchanges 
through omission and recasting its end through transposition. The text in MS 421 clearly does 
derive from a witness now apparently lost as its first line shows a case of self-corrected eyeskip, 
the scribe having anticipated the line’s ending in its centre, jumping from the indefinite article 
to the wrong noun and then back again: ‘If to be bourne a [-g] Maide, be such a grace’ (fol. 
2v). The adjustments to the poem’s line ordering cast it in MS 421 not as an occasional poem 
so much as a more general reflection on the equally uninviting choices that in this ordering its 
last two lines offer: ‘do what you wil marry or marry not I both this stage and that repentance 
breeds’ (fol. 4r). 17 

The adjusted text of Davies’s poem keeps company with the poem that follows it in MS 
421, and this poem, too, is a rare poem in manuscript: ‘On the complexions and constitutions’ 
(‘The faire to folly is easy to be led’). Here, though, matters of attribution become more 
problematic. Margaret Crum noted a text of this poem in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS 
Rawlinson Poetry 213, fol. 80r (Crum T548), a post-Restoration miscellany owned and 
transcribed by one Robert Fleming, some of whose own autograph verse it also contains. 
Crum was misled by this into supposing the poem Fleming’s own, but in fact his own notes 
on fols 30v and 82r rev. make clear that it this is simply a copy in his hand of a poem he first 
encountered elsewhere, a copy that probably dates from the last third of the century. A second, 
shorter scribal text, under the title ‘Verses of women’, is found in London, British Library, 
MS Additional 18044, fol. 71v, but this, too, is a later text, part of the ‘Collections out I of 
seuerall I Authors by Mar= I maduke Raudon I Eboriencis 1662 I Hodsden’ (fol. lv). It is easy 
to see how the poem might have attracted Fleming, Raudon, and the anonymous compiler of 
MS 421 if one is attracted by the masculine misogyny that can characterize much manuscript 
verse of the period. After its first ten lines survey and find fault with women of various kinds 
for their various attributes, much as the text of Davies’s poem had looked wryly at the various 
possibilities open to maids, wives, and widows, the poem closes with a couplet whose outlook 
chimes with the earlier poem’s reluctance: ‘In time my friend for thy more quiet life I too far 
trust no complexion with thy Wife’ (MS 421, fol. 4r; the text in Fleming’s miscellany varies 
this ending, softening its mistrust). What might have been the source of this text? It clearly is a 
text taken from an intermediate witness, for its final line again shows a transcription error, the 
initial consonant of ‘Wife’ written over an /-graph, caught up from the previous line’s rhyme. 
The poems, rare in themselves, are perhaps even rarer in combination; and MS 421 extends, 
therefore, the evidence of a limited early modern circulation, if present-day survivals are a 
reliable guide, and extends the circulation of this poem back into the century. 

The same cannot be said of the third poem in this section of the manuscript, the lyric ‘Aske 
me no more’, which has until recently been commonly attributed to Thomas Carew following 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969). 

16 The Poems of Sir John Davies , ed. by Robert Krueger (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), p. 412; the two 
manuscripts are discussed more fully in Gabriel Heaton, Writing and Reading Royal Entertainments: From George 
Gascoigne to Ben Jonson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), pp. 114, 197-99. 

17 Taking Krueger's line-numbering, DaJ 287 runs: 25-36, 41-52, 67-72, 77-96, 105-16, 133^-4, 161-68, 
213-20,201-04,181-84. 
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publication in his Poems (1640), but, as Scott Nixon has suggested and Margaret Forey recently 
confirmed, is a poem in fact written by William Strode. 18 Unascribed as this poem is in MS 421 
its authorship is not here at issue, though it suggestively amplifies the problems of manuscript 
attribution raised by the anonymous poem, ‘On the complexions and constitutions’. What does 
matter, however, and what seems clear, is that the compiler of MS 421 encountered these three 
poems, and perhaps others as yet unrecognized among the unattributed verse in the collection, 
through manuscript circulation, rather than through print, as the order of stanzas in ‘Aske me no 
more’, different in manuscript from print, confirms here. The majority of the other manuscript 
texts of ‘Aske me no more’, as Forey reminds us, date from the 1630s and 1640s, making this 
a relatively late example; the two other extant manuscripts of Davies’s poem are both earlier, 
probably dating from no later than the first decade of the seventeenth century. 19 MS 421 is 
rare, and accordingly valuable, then, for preserving alongside its early evidence of one poem’s 
circulation such late evidence of two other poems’ continuing circulation among manuscript 
circles. 

The dating of this sequence of transcription is of course aided by the date, terminal in 
more than one sense, at which they arrive: ‘27 th Jan: I ~56’. The poems, having shared a 
materiality in manuscript, share also an interest in courtship and marriage, composing (one 
might imagine) a narrative sequence of sorts, beginning with poems of attraction and social 
intercourse, progressing through poems that debate the ills that may be in marriage, including 
a poem — Aske me no more’ — that seems to signal a resolution to this debate in pleasure 
and possibility, only then for that narrative to be closed abruptly by the three elegies on ‘E:M:’, 
and an envoi added later. But how might this imagined narrative be aligned with that within 
which the other material in the manuscript might be located? For if the secular poems that 
the manuscript contains in its first orientation offer to be read within one kind of history, 
the religious poems that it contains in its reversed orientation shape themselves within a very 
different history and a very different textual culture. 

To turn MS 421 through 180 degrees, head to foot, is to begin a very different reading of 
the manuscript from a very different starting point. Here, rather than complete poems, are a 
series of short extracts from a much longer, initially unidentified poem, a poem abbreviated 
here to epitomes; and here, too, rather than the rising iambic lift of mid-century couplets, is 
an altogether more commanding metric, and an altogether longer historical perspective: 

The 1’ day of the 1‘ weeke 

Know bold blasphemer that before he built 

A hel to punish the presumpteous guilt 

Of those ungodly whose proud sense dares cite 

And censure too his wisdome infinite. (fol. 16v. rev.) 

A side-note, ruled off on the left-hand margin of the page further glosses this command: ‘The 
Atheist confuted questioning what god did before he made the world’ (fol. 16v, rev.). A further 
eighteen pages of similar extracts follow this opening, some as short as a single line and others 
as long as eighteen lines, generally accompanied by their side-notes, and headed by a record of 
the poem’s progression, day-by-day and week-by-week; the extracts are interspersed, on fols 
12v to llr, rev., and on fol. 9v-r, rev., with numbered prose summaries of the same source. 

18 Scott Nixon, ‘ “Aske me no more" and the Manuscript Verse Miscellany', English Literary Renaissance, 29 
(1999), 97-130; Margaret Forey, ‘Manuscript Evidence and the Author of Aske me no more': William Strode, 
not Thomas Carew', English Manuscript Studies, 1100-1700, 12 (2005), 180-200. 

19 The Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. by Krueger, pp. 435,445. 
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This beginning, ‘The 1 1 day of the 1 1 weeke’, is recalled later in the manuscript, in the last of 
the extracts, whose source it serves to identify and confirm: 

Say not my hand this worke to end hath brought 
Nor this my virtue hath attained to 
Say rather this, this God by me hath wrought 
Gods author of the little good I do. 

The end of the weekes of du Bartas (fol. 7v, rev.) 

The beginning here, clearly, has been the beginning: creation as narrated in the two hexameral 
epics. La Semaine ou Creation du monde (1578) and La Seconde Semaine (1584), written in 
French by Guillaume de Salluste, sieur du Bartas, and translated into English — the source 
here — by Josuah Sylvester as Du Bartas his Divine Weekes and Workes, first published in 
complete form in 1608, ‘corrected and augmented’ in 1611, and then variously aggrandized 
in later, larger editions up to and after Sylvester’s death in 1618. 

Seven further poems by Sylvester follow on from ' The end of the weekes of du Bartas’ 
on fols 7r-6v, rev., and their presence establishes their source with some certainty. The 
seven additional poems comprise: the two dedicatory sonnets from Sylvester’s Urania (first 
published independently in 1605), four selections from his Epigrams and Epitaphes Upon 
Warre and Peace (first published independently in 1599), and the poem ‘Of a King’, translated 
by Sylvester from the Latin of Henry Smith and included in The Parliament ofVertues Royal 
(first published in 1614). The order in which these texts are transcribed, and their presence as 
a grouping immediately following on from the much longer series of extracts taken from the 
Divine Weekes and Workes, confirms that the source text for the transcriptions from Sylvester 
must have been one of the three folio editions of his ‘collected works’ printed in 1621, 1633, 
and 1641, Du Bartas His Divine Weekes and Workes with a Complete Collection of all the 
other [...] Workes Translated and Written by [...] Josuah Sylvester. Discrimination between 
these three editions is more difficult for they are substantially derivative one of another: the 
two later editions in 1633 and 1641, as Susan Snyder has argued, are simply reprints of the 
1621 collection, 1641 in fact reprinting 1633 page-for-page, adding only one gathering of new 
material, none of which is transcribed in MS 421. 20 

It is worth remarking again on the rarity of this material. There is little evidence for the 
reception of Sylvester in manuscript in the seventeenth century, and the survival in MS 421 
of such a full record of a full reading of The Divine Weekes and Workes from start to finish 
substantially extends the known record. 21 Manuscripts do record other, smaller readings of 
Sylvester: Thomas Grocer’s ‘Dayly Obseruations both Diuine & Morall’, dated by him to 
1657 and now San Marino, Huntington Library, MS HM 93, has twenty pages of extracts 
from Sylvester’s other writings; and there are short extracts from the Weekes and Workes 
distributed among much other material in a slightly later manuscript, probably of the 1680s, 
now Leeds University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS Lt 91, first catalogued by Oliver 
Pickering in the BCMSV database and now available in wonderful detail through the online 
Scriptorium project. 22 The well-known trajectory of Sylvester’s larger reception history only 

20 The Divine Weeks and Works of Guillaume de Saluste, Sieur Du Bartas. Translated by Josuah Sylvester, ed. by 
Susan Snyder, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979), I, 104-06. 

21 Birmingham University Library 16.D801, a copy of the 1611 edition of Sylvester’s translation, is also worth 
recording; it carries marginalia and manuscript notes, and records of earlier ownership: ‘Hugh Greene his Booke 
I November the 14 th : 1666: I August the 20 th in 1669 this Book was Giuen I by Hugh Greene to John Flock’. 

22 Scriptorium: Medieval and Early Modern Manuscripts Online', http://scriptorium.english.cam.ac.uk. 
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serves to add further interest: 'the speed with which his reputation plummeted from a peak of 
glory in the late Renaissance where he has for the most part languished since’ is the starting 
point for Anne Lake Prescott’s recent ‘update’ on Du Bartas and his English translators. 23 

One effect of these extracts and their intercalated reading notes is to miniaturise in 
manuscript what by the middle decades of the century had become monumental in print. The 
scribe miniaturises, moreover, in ways beyond the format of his manuscript and the size of his 
hand: these notes can be considered an epitome of Sylvester’s Du Bartas, that is, in more than 
one condensed sense. Contractions are rare in the first sequence of largely lyric transcription 
in the first orientation of MS 421, but they are used systematically in the transcription of the 
extracts and notes from Du Bartas. The system employed is a variation of that set out by 
Thomas Shelton in Tachygraphy (1638), advertised by the title-page of its 1641 edition as 
presenting ' The Most Exact and compendious methode of shorte and swift writing that hath 
eueryet been published ’. Shelton’s was the method adopted by Pepys for his Diary; there, as in 
MS 421, commonly occurring words such as ‘of and ‘the’ are abbreviated to the graph used 
by Shelton to represent their initial letter, a graph similar to a miniscule ‘c’ for ‘of, and an 
oblique, rising from left to right, for ‘the’. Other regular substitutions in MS 421 include the 
numeral ‘2’ for ‘to’, and for ‘God’ Shelton’s g-graph, similar in appearance to a squared-off 
y-graph, written so that its bowl, the open stroke to the left of the stem, sits in the top half of 
the writing line, and the stem, which in a regular y-graph would ordinarily be a descender, 
ends at its foot. 24 

‘Of and ‘the’, the two most commonly occurring of Shelton’s abbreviations employed by 
the scribe, are found together in a boxed-off shoulder note on fol. 6v, rev., a note that serves 
to draw together the two different transcriptional practices demonstrated in the two different 
orientations of MS 421. This two-line note is written vertically downwards in the top right- 
hand corner of a page filled to its foot with transcribed text; its placement here, rather than 
on the following page in the manucript, fol. 6r, which remains its only blank recto or verso, 
clearly links the note to the sequence of transcriptions from Sylvester (see figure 2). 

5586 since the creation of the world in this 
present yeare of our Lord — 1658 

A system lies behind this calculation just as a system lies behind the form in which it has been 
entered into the manuscript. The calculation rests on the arguments for the dating of creation 
advanced by John Lightfoote in The Harmony of the Foure Evangelists (1644). 25 In the first 
of the Prolegomena to his Harmony, Lightfoote used the evidence of scripture to compile a 
chronology of the world into which Christ’s birth could be inserted: 

Now the scripture carrying on a most faithful! reckoning of the times, from the beginning 
of time to this fulnesse of it, hath laid this great, wondrous, and happy occurrence of the 
birth of the Redeemer in the yeere of the world, three thousand nine hundred twenty and 

23 Anne Lake Prescott, 'Du Bartas and Renaissance Britain: An Update'. Oeuvres et Critiques, 29 (2004), 27-38 (p. 
27), following her classic French Poets and the English Renaissance: Studies in Fame and Transformation (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1978). 

24 These letter forms are illustrated in the plate facing p. 6 of Thomas Shelton, Tachygraphy (London: Samuel 
Cartwright, 1641), ‘The letters of the Alphabet', and in the volume's unpaginated 'Table' of words and their 
abbreviations. 

23 A larger context for mid-seventeenth century creationist thinking is briefly provided by Anthony Grafton, 'Dating 
History: The Renaissance and the Reformation of Chronology', Daedalus, 132 (2003), 74-85; see also James 
Barr, ‘Why the World was Created in 4004 BC: Archbishop Ussher and Biblical Chronology', Bulletin of the John 
Rylands University Library of Manchester, 67 (1984—85), 575-608. 
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Figure 2: University of Birmingham, MS 421, fols 6v-7r, rev. image by courtesy of Cadbury 
Research Library: Special Collections, University of Birmingham. 
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eight. Which that wee make good, and fixed among so much variety and difference, may 
the Reader gently have the patience to see and to examine the particular summes by which 
the Scripture accounteth to make up this total. 26 

That readerly patience invited by Lightfoote, if carried through the following 19 pages, would 
arrive at the moment of publication in 1644; the date of 1658 recorded in MS 421, ‘5586 
since the creation of the world’, simply extends that calculation on through the century. The 
connection with Sylvester’s Du Bartas is startling: although Lightfoote is not named as a source 
for the long perspectives within or against which this reading is suddenly located, the shoulder 
note places a reading of an epic poem of creation squarely in relation to a reading of current 
theological scholarship on the same topic. Both readings, the one recorded in MS 421 through 
the extracts and notes taken from Sylvester, and the one implied by the reliance on Lightfoote’s 
chronological calculations, lock literary history into the larger history of revealed creation. 

But there are, of course, two dated histories of reading in MS 421, and in closing we 
might consider how the two, 1656 and 1658, both ending very different sequences of reading, 
writing and note-taking, might be located one against the other, and against the larger histories 
of reading with which I began. Seen from one angle, the two histories of reading might be 
thought to be reversed and oppositional in MS 421, as the manuscript that records them is 
reversed. Where one sequence of reading and transcription is predominantly secular, and 
comes from a culture of manuscript circulation that relies on a public availability of texts within 
a coterie or social economy, the other, separated perhaps by more than the physical format of 
the manuscript document, is predominantly religious, and comes from a culture that is both 
printed and, one might think, private, these notes being then not so much the record a reader’s 
wider interaction with a domestic and textual society but instead the record of a particularly 
Protestant engagement as an individual believer and reader with the matter of divine creation. 
But seen from another angle, the two readings might equally make concurrent, rather than 
disjunctive, sense, being seen as the record of two contemporary patterns of reading, one 
slightly longer than the other. After all, had it simply been a matter of our reader’s moving 
from the secular to the divine upon his bereavement in 1656 there would not necessarily have 
been a need to reverse the manuscript; notes from Sylvester could easily have followed on the 
blank fol. 6r or begun, indeed, on any of the then-blank pages in the sewn booklet. This is to 
say, in effect, that the orientation of the manuscript cannot finally date for us the records of 
reading that it contains: no one single way of holding it — in our hands or in our minds — 
can resolve its contradictions. But why should we wish its contradictions resolved? Instead, 
then, what we might see in MS 421, as in MS KWH 16/26, are the ongoing, nuanced and 
irresolveable interactions between manuscript and print, between the worldly and the holy, 
and between the reading recorded by epitome or abridgement and the reading recorded and 
re-ordered by commonplace. Both anonymous readers and transcribers studied in this piece 
had the singular virtues of linearity in their reading, beginning at the beginning, and ending 
at the end; one of the pleasures involved in studying them today is that we have the luxury 
of exploring their reading not only as a start or as the close of any given process but in the 
fullness of an historicized time in which we continue to recover new riches. 


26 John Lightfoote, The Hannony of the Foure Evangelists (London: Andrew Crooke. 1644), sig.f2r. 
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A number of years ago I edited for the series Middle English Texts the stanzaic narrative of 
the life of Christ The Devils ’ Parliament or The Parliament ofFeendis. 1 The edition examined 
aspects of the style of the text and features of its stanza form, as well as the functions and 
effects of the form. To investigate the ‘effects of the form’ is to explore the degree of flexibility 
the form of the text offered for narrative structure and style, and how the text was received and 
used by scribes and medieval editors. In the light of work by Susanna Fein on Middle English 
stanzaic verse and also the implications of the way verse texts are presented in manuscripts, it 
is useful to look again at The Devils ’ Parliament as an example of an accomplished and assured 
stanzaic narrative. 2 

The Devils ’ Parliament has not received a great deal of critical attention, and so, unlike 
the well known stanzaic text Pearl, calls for a brief introduction. The Devils ’ Parliament is an 
account of the life and passion of Christ, narrated in large part by the Devil. Its organizing 
theme is the deception of the Devil, which is a medieval meta-narrative associated with the 
doctrine of the Redemption that is found in a range of texts from Greek and Latin patristic 
writing to vernacular drama. The Devil is shown to have been deceived by the Incarnation 
about the divinity of Jesus or to have been a victim of his own wilful ignorance as to the 
significance of Jesus in human history. One version of The Devils’ Parliament ends with the 
couplet: 

Here ys wryten the Fendys Parlement 

How Ihesu wy3th hys passion hem blent. (A-version, 11. 441-42) 

1 ‘The Devils' Parliament' and ‘The Harrowing of Hell and Destruction of Jerusalem', Middle English Texts, 

25 (Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag C. Winter. 1993). NIMEV 3992. One of Oliver Pickering's most enduring 
contributions to Medieval Studies is the foundation, with Manfred Gorlach, of Middle English Texts. The series 
began publication in 1975, and with great care and attention to detail the two general editors guided over thirty 
volumes through to publication. Middle English Texts continues to flourish under the second generation of general 
editors, and 2011 saw the publication of volume 43. It is with gratitude that I acknowledge Oliver’s help and 
insight not only in connection with my edition of The Devils’ Parliament but also with a number of other projects. 
- Susanna Greer Fein, ‘Twelve-Line Stanza Forms in Middle English and the Date of Pearl', Speculum, 72 (1997), 
367-98; ‘Roll or Codex? The Diptych Layout of Thomas of Hales’s “Love Rune’”, in Sources, Exemplars and 
Copy-Texts: Influence and Transmission: Essays from the Lampeter Conference of the Early Book Society 1997, 
ed. by William Marx, Trivium, 31 (Lampeter: Trivium Publications, 1999), 13-23. 
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The sense of ‘blent’ here is ‘deceived’ ( MED blenden v(l), 2(a)). The text is designed to show 
that the Devil is repeatedly frustrated in his attempts to discover the identity of Jesus. The 
truth is revealed at the harrowing of hell, which is the climax of the Devil’s narrative. 3 

The textual history of The Devils’ Parliament spans the transition from manuscript to 
printed book, and it is through the stages of this history that we can observe how the text was 
received and the effects of its stanzaic form. The two medieval manuscripts are of the first 
half of the fifteenth century: London, British Library, MS Additional 37492, and London, 
Lambeth Palace Library, MS 853. 4 Linguistic evidence argues that the text is from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. 5 The Devils’ Parliament was printed three times in the sixteenth 
century by Wynkyn de Worde (1509; STC 19305), Julian Notary (1520; STC 19305.3), and 
Richard Fakes (? 1521; STC 19305.5), the latter two closely following Wynkyn de Worde’s 
edition. 6 The latest witness is London, British Library, MS Additional 15225 which is a 
seventeenth-century manuscript copy that can be linked to Wynkyn de Worde’s printing. 7 

Editing The Devils ’ Parliament was complicated and also made intriguing by the emer¬ 
gence from the manuscripts of two distinct versions which I designated ‘A’ and ‘B’, the A- 
version in Additional 37492, and the B-version in Lambeth 853. All other witnesses are 
witnesses of the B-version. The discrepancies between the two versions are considerable and 
range from differences in readings in individual lines — some of which are the result of scribal 
error and some of which are the result of conscious revision — to the addition and removal 
of stanzas, to the large scale re-arrangement and re-ordering of stanzas. 8 The extent of the 
revision is such that the two versions could almost be seen as distinct texts. The stanzaic form 
of Pearl and its use of linking words mean that it would be difficult for a scribe to tamper 
with the order of the stanzas without ruining the text. The stanzaic form and style are part 
of the art and meaning of Pearl, but on a practical level its stanzaic form serves to prevent a 
perceptive scribe from interfering too much with the text. 9 On the other hand, the stanzaic 
form of The Devils ’ Parliament means that the narrative structure is flexible and allows for 
intervention and revision by an intelligent and ambitious medieval editor or scribe. 

Susanna Fein has drawn attention to the ways in which modern editors tend not to 
respect scribal forms of presentation when these come into conflict with modern editorial 
conventions. 10 As a result of the application of modern editorial conventions. The Devils’ 
Parliament takes the form of a stanzaic poem composed in octets rhyming a/b throughout. 
For example: 

3e! prophetys spekyn al myst, 

What they mene we neuer knewe; 

They spekyn of on scholde hote Crist, 

' For a discussion of the theme of the deception of the Devil, see William Marx. The Devil's Rights and the 
Redemption in the Literature of Medieval England (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1995); see especially pp. 47-58. 

4 The manuscripts are described in The Devils’ Parliament, pp. 12-17. 

5 The Devils’ Parliament, p. 25. 

6 The Devils’ Parliament, pp. 18-19. 

1 The Devils’ Parliament, pp. 17-18 and 37-38. 

8 The Devils ’ Parliament, pp. 26-35. 

9 On the art of the stanza of Pearl see the Introduction to: The Poems of the Pearl Manuscript, ed. by Malcolm 
Andrew and Ronald Waldron, York Medieval Texts, second series (London: Edward Arnold, 1978), pp. 29-36. 
This edition has been revised and reprinted a number of times, most recently in a 'fully revised fifth edition' 
published in the series ‘Exeter Medieval Texts and Studies' by Exeter University Press, 2007. See also Fein, 
‘Twelve-Line Stanza Forms in Middle English and the Date of Pearl', pp. 371-72. 

10 This is one of the arguments of ‘Roll or Codex?’. 
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But Maryes sone hatte Ihesu. 

Cryst of godhede schulde be a twyst, 

But Maryes sone neuer in God grew. 

They bygyle us with the lyst; 

The cloth hys of another hewe. (A8; 11. 57-64) 

This stanza is characteristic of the A-version in that it is more self-consciously artful or 
rhetorical than might at first appear. The eight lines are integrated through the rhyme, and 
each pair of lines is designed to develop a contrast, producing four in all. The first four lines 
are linked through spekyn, and the two sets of contrasts are based on notions of language and 
understanding, which are central to the overall theme of the text, the deception of the Devil: 
mene and knewe; hole and hatte. Lines five and six of the stanza set up a contrast around ideas 
of growth and generation. The reference to the prophecy that states that Christ should be a 
branch (twyst) invokes the biblical image of Christ as a branch of the tree of Jesse (Isaiah 11. 

I and 10; Romans 15. 12), a wide-spread theme in medieval culture. 11 This is contrasted to 
the devils’ scepticism that Jesus could have been generated by God, which further reinforces 
the idea of the devils’ ignorance or the extent to which they have been deceived or deceived 
themselves. The final two lines set up a contrast using imagery drawn from cloth and cloth 
making: lyst refers to the discarded border of cloth that is cut up for use. The MED glosses 
the phrase The cloth hys of another hewe’ as a proverb with the sense ‘the case [or truth] is 
altogether different’ (cloth, n. 7); this is designed again to suggest the wilful ignorance of the 
devils who remain sceptical about Jesus’s identity. This imagery also recalls Jesus’s seamless 
robe which at his crucifixion was not cut up or discarded (John 21.23-24). Not all the stanzas 
of The Devils ’ Parliament have this density of potential meaning, but it is typical of the text 
that each stanza is very much self-contained; all that needs to be said is said within the stanza, 
and sentences are not carried over from one stanza to the next. 

As Figure 1 shows, however, the one surviving witness of the A-version suggests in visual 
terms none of this kind of stanzaic integrity. It is not as though space on the manuscript page is 
at a premium, for the margins are generous, but there is nothing about the manuscript page to 
suggest that this is a stanzaic text or that the lines rhyme within a particular form. This is not an 
uncommon phenomenon. The scribe may perfectly well have understood that this is a stanzaic 
text, and this would have been evident through the rhymes and the rhetoric and syntax of the 
sentences, which would have been reinforced through the act of reading. The stanzaic structure 
of the narrative would have been most evident during reading aloud, although silent reading 
would have produced the same mental effect. This, we can say, is an aural understanding of 
the stanzaic form; it comes about from what is heard. No clues, however, are given as to the 
stanzaic character of the text through the way it is presented in the manuscript. On the basis of 
the evidence of the rhymes and syntax, however, the modern editor is compelled to present this 
text as stanzaic. This is because in a modern edition, our first impression of the form of a text 
is visual; we see the text on the page before we read it. It is important to emphasize that despite 
the way in which the A-version of The Devils ’ Parliament is presented in this manuscript, with 
no indication of stanza breaks or rhymes, not one rhyme has been lost and not one stanza is 
without its full complement of eight lines. The integrity of the text is established more through 
its aural signals than its visual signals. 

II On the Tree of Jesse see Gertrud Schiller. Iconography of Christian Art, 2 vols (London: Lund Humphries, 
1971-72),!, 15-22. 
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This is not the only way in which the text is presented in medieval manuscripts. The 
other fifteenth-century manuscript, Lambeth 853, presents the text as shown in Figure 2. 
Here visual signals or bibliographic codes are very much in evidence, with lines in the right 
margins linking the alternate rhymes, and paragraph marks every four lines. And this way 
of seeing the text carries over into the early printed texts of The Devils ’ Parliament. Wynkyn 
de Worde sets the form for the three sixteenth-century printings (see Figure 3). The visual 
signals or bibliographic codes in Lambeth 853 and Wynkyn de Worde’s printing, however, 
give misleading information, for they suggest that the text is made up of four-line stanzas 
with alternating rhyme, not eight-line stanzas with alternating rhyme. Did the scribe of the 
Lambeth manuscript simply fail to grasp the larger stanzaic structures at work in the text as a 
modern editor would see it, or was it simply enough to draw attention to the alternating rhymes 
and the recurring patterns over four lines, not eight? Here the idea of the stanza, as we would 
see it, is not necessarily conveyed visually by the scribe. As Susanna Fein has argued, modern 
editorial imperatives do not necessarily acknowledge medieval conventions of presentation. 

In terms of the textual history of The Devils’ Parliament, it is paradoxical that the 
manuscript that presents the text visually as being regular and consistent contains the version 
of the text — the B-version — where stanzaic integrity has, in a number of cases, been 
sacrificed to a large-scale strategy of revision. There are numerous examples, but the textual 
history of one stanza and its context reveals the kinds of interventions that the B-reviser 
made. 12 The A-version presents the episode of the temptation of Christ in the form of third- 
person narrative and direct speech (A-version, 11. 97-144). In the B-version, the Devil serves 
as narrator of part of the temptation (B-version, 11. 53-6 and 61-80). Thus, in this episode 
there is in the B-version a mixture of modes of narration not found in the A-version. The 
direction of revision is suggested by B 11. 69-70, but this needs to be seen in the light of the 
larger contexts in the two versions: 

Ihesus seyde. ‘Sothly bred 
Is nou 3 t only mannys leuynge 
But euery word of the godhed 
To body & soule ys comfortyng’. 

He bar hym on the penacle & Ihesus bede 
Lep adoun withoute hurtynge, 

‘And saue the harmeles lyme & heued 

And preuyn maysterys whyle thow art 3 yng’. (A15.11. 113-20) 

In the B-version this stanza reads: 

‘“Forsobe”, Ihesu seide, “not oonli in breed 
Is verrili mannis propir lyuyng 
But euery worde of be godhede 
To body and soule is coumfortynge”. 

Vpon an hij, pinnacle banne Y him brou 3 te 

And left him here and leep adowne 

And seide, “Saue be harmelees lyme & heed 

And kibe now maistries while bou art 3 onge”.’ (B9.11. 65-72) 

In the version of the stanza in B, two words in rhyming positions do not form rhymes with 
their counterparts in ‘a’ and ‘b’ positions, broujte and adowne, B 1. 69 and B 1. 70. Also 
problematic is the form -)onge in 1. 72. A’s version of the stanza rhymes consistently a/b over 
the eight lines. In this context A uses third-person narrative whereas in B the Devil serves 

12 This discussion is based on the Introduction to my edition of The Devils’ Parliament, p. 28. 
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as narrator. It is significant for our understanding of the relationship of the two versions that 
differences in narrative point of view coincide with the loss of the rhyme scheme in a witness 
to the B-version. This is an effect of revision. The medieval editor was prepared also or indeed 
was driven to alter the sense. A117-18 read: 'He (the Devil) bore him (Jesus) onto the pinnacle 
and bade Jesus leap down without hurting himself.’ This is close to Matthew 4. 5-6, where 
the Devil challenges Jesus to leap down from the pinnacle so that God will send angels to 
save him. B’s version (11. 69-71) reads 'I (the Devil) brought him (Jesus) up to a high pinnacle 
and left him there and leapt down and said [...]’. The idea that the Devil 'leapt down’ — not 
that the Devil directly challenged Jesus ‘to leap down’ — betrays revision in B, because the 
detail has no precedent in the biblical account and, in the light of A’s version, is superfluous. 
Together these two pieces of evidence argue that B’s version of the stanza is the work of a 
medieval editor or reviser who was prepared to ignore aspects of the sense of the stanza and 
the integrity of the rhyme scheme for what he considered a larger purpose, the recasting of 
the episode of the temptation into first-person narrative by the Devil, which he was not able 
to make comprehensive. 

Another example of the work of the B-reviser comes from the episode of the harrowing 
of hell: 

'Stalword God, strong of my 3 t, 

He ys lord and kyng of blysse; 

Ouercome ys deth; my 3 ty in fy 3 t, 

Kyng of blys forsothe he ys.’ 

'Pees, Mercy, Trouthe and Ry 3 t 
I saw 3 tyd and made hem to kysse; 

Euerlastyng gatys opnys in hy 3 t; 

Lete in the kyng to takyn out hys.’ (A34,11. 265-72) 

'Strong God and king of might, 

I am lord and king of blis, 

Ouercomer of deej). myghti in fight, 

Euerlastynge 3 atis. opened wight. 

Bof) Pees, Mercy, Troupe & Right, 

I brou 3 t them at oon & made hem to kis; 

Euerlastynge 3 atis opened on hight 

And lete in 30 ure king to take out his. (B43. 11. 257-64) 

The rhyme pattern for the stanza from the A-version is regular, a/b over the eight lines. The 
stanza is made up of two speeches; the first (A, 11. 265-68) has its source in the speech of 
David to Satan in the harrowing of hell episode of the Gospel of Nicodemus while the second 
is original to The Devils ’ Parliament . 13 The B-version of the stanza rhymes abaaabab, that is, 
with a sequence of three a-rhymes. What we also see in the B-version is that the reviser has 
changed the first half of the stanza so that it forms part of Christ’s first-person speech, which 
is a feature of the second half of the stanza in the A-version. This involved initially the simple 
change of 'He ys’ (A, 1. 266) to ‘I am’ (B, 1. 258). The effect is to remove any ambiguity about 
the speaker in the first half of the stanza and to give Christ’s speech more dramatic impact. But 
this revision has come at the expense of the regular rhyme scheme and some repetition. The 
key to the reviser’s problem is A, 1.268, ‘Kyng of blys forsothe he ys’ which would not fit easily 

13 Gospel of Nicodemus, ed. by H. C. Kim. Toronto Medieval Latin Texts, 2 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1973), XXI, 3/7-12, p. 41. 
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into first-person narrative because the main verb, which is third person singular, functions as 
a rhyme. The reviser’s solution was to replace this line with a slightly revised version of A, 
1. 271, the rhyme of which is an ‘a’ rhyme, thus producing the sequence of three ‘a’ rhymes. 
The further effect is that there is repetition in B, 1. 260 and B, 1. 263. Again, the evidence of 
the rhymes points to the direction of the revision and it is clear that the reviser’s purpose was 
to introduce more first-person speech. For this he was prepared to ignore the integrity of the 
stanza. 

Revision that produces this kind of effect is characteristic of the work of the B-reviser of 
The Devils ’ Parliament. David Burnley has drawn attention to another type of instance where 
a scribe sacrificed the original rhymes; this is scribe A’ of Cambridge, University Library, 
MS Gg.4.27, a manuscript of the works of Chaucer. 14 The evidence that Malcolm Parkes 
and Richard Beadle set out in their introduction to the facsimile of this manuscript reveals 
that in some instances of copying and re-copying Troilus and Criseyde the scribe destroyed 
eye-rhymes. 15 Burnley explains this phenomenon and indeed the nature of the copying by the 
scribe as the result of the attraction or pull of a perceived standard form of English. This is 
similar to what can be observed in Lambeth 853 of The Devils’ Parliament insofar as it involves 
a scribe who was prepared to disrupt the integrity of the rhymes in response to an overriding 
consideration. 

The instance discussed here from Lambeth 853 of the B-version of The Devils ’ Parliament 
and several others like them are the work of the B-reviser, and they suggest a strategy of 
revision to increase first-person narrative by the Devil and to give the text more dialogue. 
For these purposes the B-reviser was also prepared to sacrifice the integrity of the rhyme- 
pattern and the stanza. These disruptions to the integrity of the stanza are not scribal errors 
but conscious revisions that are part of a larger strategy. 

In the textual history of The Devils ’ Parliament these interventions did not go unnoticed. 
The printing of The Devils’ Parliament by Wynkyn de Worde in 1509 shows how he or a 
previous medieval editor responded to the rhyme scheme in the temptation episode: 

Forsothe Ihesu sayd not onely in brede 
Is veryly mannes propre lyuynge 
But euery worde of the godheed 
To body and soule is confortynge. 

Upon an hygh pynacle I hym brought anone 
And left hym there and adowne I spronge 
And sayd saue the harmeles both lymme & bone 

And do now maysteryes whyle thou arte yonge (Wynkyn de Worde. 11. 65-72) 

Here line 69 has the rhyme anone, line 70 has adowne I spronge, and line 71 has the rhyme 
bone for heed in the text in Lambeth 853. In Wynkyn de Worde’s printing, therefore, the 
rhyme pattern for the eight lines is a/b/a/b/c/d/c/d; in the B-version in Lambeth 853 it is 
a/b/a/b/c/d/a/e. The regularity of the rhyme in the printed version might suggest that it contains 

14 J. D. Burnley, ‘Sources of Standardisation in Late Middle English', in Standardizing English: Essays in the History 
of Language Change in Honor of John Hurt Fisher, ed. by Joseph B. Trahern, Tennessee Studies in Literature. 31 
(Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1989), pp. 23-41 (pp. 26-29). 

15 The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer: A Facsimile of Cambridge, University Library MS Gg.4.27, introduced by 
M. B. Parkes and Richard Beadle. 3 vols (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1979); ‘Scribal Practices and Orthography', 
HI, 46-56 (pp. 50-52). See p. 51: ‘[The scribe] was indifferent to the fact that there was more than one way of 
spelling the same words he was copying (7. Wost / Wist, 14, Hyd / Hyde), a trait which led to the introduction of 
arbitrary orthographical variants that have a detrimental effect on the appearance of the rhymes (13, lyf / lyue, 8 
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a better witness to the text and that Lambeth 853 is corrupt. This hypothesis, however, is not 
supported by the evidence because the rhymes in the printed version are not sustained over 
the eight-line stanza; it is effectively two quatrains with different rhymes. Also, the reading 
yonge in line 72 is a form that earlier in the history of the text replaced the original form jynge 
which rhymes in the b-positions in A’s version of the stanza. The form yonge was used by 
the B-reviser probably to provide a half-rhyme for the reading adowne in line 72. In other 
words, Wynkyn de Worde’s reading adowne I spronge was devised probably to accommodate 
the rhyme yonge which itself is not an original reading. Wynkyn de Worde’s printing reveals 
the work of the reviser also in the stanza, discussed earlier, from the episode of the harrowing 
of hell: 

Strong god and kynge of might 
I am lorde and kynge of blysse 
Usurper of dethe mighty in fight 
Euerlastynge gates open without mysse 
Bothe peas mercy trouth and right 
I brought them at one and made them to kysse 
Euerlastynge gates open on hyght 

And lete in your kynge to take out his (Wynkyn de Worde. 11. 257-64) 

The major variant between this version and that in Lambeth 853 comes in line 260; where the 
former has ‘openeft wight’ the latter reads ‘open without mysse’. The effect of this revision is 
to remove the sequence of three ‘a’ rhymes in lines 259-61 as witnessed in the Lambeth 853 
text by restoring a ‘b’ rhyme in the fourth line, although at the expense of the rhythm of the 
line. On the printed page what was originally in the A-version an eight-line stanza appears as 
two quatrains with the same rhymes. 

Wynkyn de Worde’s readings here reveal two important responses to the rhyme scheme 
that resulted from the revisions that produced the B-version. First, what is evident in these 
examples is characteristic of the relationship between the text found in Lambeth 853 and 
Wynkyn de Worde’s printed version. Where the A-version as found in Additional 37492 has 
a regular rhyme scheme over the eight-line stanzas throughout, the revisions that produced 
the B-version frequently interfere with this rhyme pattern, and in many of those instances 
Wynkyn de Worde’s text shows the rewriting of portions of lines or whole lines in order to 
produce a regular rhyme pattern. Although the medieval editor of Wynkyn de Worde’s text 
made substantive changes, the criteria for many of these changes were formal, and the form 
that he perceived the text to have is reflected in the way it is presented visually; that is, this 
medieval editor perceived the text to have four-line stanzas rhyming a/b, not the eight-line 
stanza characteristic of the A-version. In this respect, Wynkyn de Worde’s in-house editor 
or Wynkyn de Worde himself may have taken his cue from the kinds of visual signals or 
bibliographic codes that highlight rhyme and stanza divisions that appear in Lambeth 853, 
hence the perception of the text as made up of four-line, not eight-line stanzas. 

The second point, which follows from the first, is that unlike the scribe of the Lambeth 
853 manuscript and possibly even the B-reviser, Wynkyn de Worde’s in-house editor was 
concerned to make the text an accurate reflection of the visual signals or bibliographic codes. 
There is abundant evidence that has emerged from the examination of physical evidence, 
namely surviving setting-copies (that is, manuscripts) of printed texts that print-shop editors 
intervened in the preparation of texts in an effort, as they must have seen it, to correct the 


peyne / payne).’ 
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texts. 16 Although we lack the physical evidence for Wynkyn de Worde’s setting of The Devils ’ 
Parliament , it is likely that the revisions that regularized the rhyme pattern or restored eye- 
rhyme were carried out by a print-shop editor. The evidence that print-shop editors were 
concerned that there should be coherence between visual codes and the text is suggestive that 
printed books were designed more for the eye than the ear, that is, for private reading rather 
than reading aloud. 

Susanna Fein has shown that scribes could make errors in copying stanzas of twelve lines 
or even eight lines; quatrains could be left out or become detached. The eight-line stanza of 
a text such as The Devils ’ Parliament was vulnerable to the type of misunderstanding that 
we have seen, and could easily be broken up into two four-line stanzas. The manuscript that 
preserves the A-version of The Devils ’ Parliament , Additional 37492, has no visual codes and 
yet manages to preserve the integrity of the stanzas. At the basis of this is the rhetorical unity 
of the stanzas of the A-version. I referred to this characteristic earlier, and Oliver Pickering 
has written about this feature of the language of the text with reference to the A-version in his 
essay ‘Middle English Metaphysical Verse? Imagery and Style in Some Fourteenth-Century 
Religious Poems’. 17 The interventions of the B-reviser are interesting in a number of ways, 
but poetically they weaken the text and weaken the stanzas, and make the text vulnerable to 
the kinds of misrepresentations of the poem’s stanzaic integrity that are evident in Lambeth 
853 and the Wynkyn de Worde printing. In her article ‘Twelve-Line Stanza Forms in Middle 
English and the Date of Pearl ’ Susanna Fein drew together much useful information and insight 
about medieval stanzaic verse, 18 but there is scope for further investigation into how medieval 
scribes and readers perceived and responded to stanzaic forms and stanzaic integrity. 19 


16 For example, see C. M. Meale, ‘Wynkyn de Worde’s Setting-Copy for Ipomydon’, Studies in Bibliography, 35 
(1982), 156-71 (pp. 156-57, n. 1). 

17 This appears in Individuality and Achievement in Middle English Poetry, ed. by O. S. Pickering (Cambridge: 
Brewer, 1997), pp. 85-104 (pp. 92-96). 

18 Speculum, 72 (1997), 367-98. 

19 This paper originated as a contribution to a session entitled ‘Middle English Stanzaic Verse in the Fourteenth 
Century' that Oliver Pickering organized for the International Medieval Congress at Leeds. 
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Figure 1: London, British Library, MS Additional 37492, fol. 83r. © British Library Board. 
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Figure 2: London, Lambeth Palace Library, MS 853, p. 157. © Lambeth Palace Library. 
Reproduced by kind permission. 
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Figure 3: Wynkyn de Worde’s printing of The Parlyament of Deuylles’, 1509, p. [2], © 
Cambridge, University Library, shelf mark Sel.5.10. Reproduced by kind permission. 
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Redemption through Iambic Reversal? 
The Case of Henryson’s Cresseid 


Rory McTurk 


In the Introduction to his recent translation of The Testament of Cresseid & Seven Fables by 
Robert Henryson, Seamus Heaney speaks of Henryson’s ‘Cresseid (stress on second syllable)’. 1 
I should like to show here that, while the name Cresseid in Henryson’s Testament is indeed 
stressed on the second syllable in the majority of cases, there are a significant number of 
cases where it is stressed on the first syllable, and that in this respect Henryson’s poem differs 
markedly from the poem of Chaucer’s to which it is a response, namely Troilus and Criseyde, 
where the name Criseyde is stressed on the second syllable almost without exception. I also 
argue that in Henryson’s poem the distinction between the iambic Cresseid (with stress on the 
second syllable) and the trochaic Cresseid (with stress on the first syllable) may be significant 
semantically and thematically. 

I have counted thirty instances of the name Cresseid in Henryson’s poem. In nineteen of 
these instances, the name occurs iambically, with the stress on the second syllable. As an 
example I quote the first occurrence of the name in the poem, at line 42, the concluding line 
of the stanza in which Henryson speaks of a book (‘ane quair’, 1. 40): 

Writtin be worthie Chaucer glorious 

Of fair Creisseid and worthie Troylus. (11. 41—42) 2 

In eleven out of the thirty instances of the name, on the other hand, the name occurs 
trochaically, with the stress on the first syllable. The first case of its doing so is in the stanza in 
which Mercury refers Cupid to the highest and lowest among the planets (Saturn and Cynthia 
respectively) for an assessment of the sentence to be passed on Cresseid for blaming Cupid 
and Venus for the desolate state in which she finds herself after being deseited by Diomeid: 

1 Robert Henryson. The Testament of Cresseid & Seven Fables, trans. by Seamus Heaney (London: Faber and Faber 
Ltd, 2009), p. ix. The germ of the idea for this article came to me as long ago as 1962, in a weekly class on the 
Scottish Chaucerians given by Jonathan Wordsworth in Exeter College, Oxford, in the Hilary term of 1961-62.1 
am grateful to Professor Stephen Gill, Emeritus Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, who also attended the class, 
for confirming my recollection that Mr Wordsworth pointed out the subtle change from an iambic to a trochaic 
presentation of the name Cresseid at lines 520 and 522 of Henryson's Testament. His suggestion, if I remember 
right, was that an analysis in these terms of other instances of the name in this poem might be worth undertaking. 

2 Quotations from the Testament are from The Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. by Denton Fox (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1981), pp. 111-31. 
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'[...] The pane of Cresseid for to modifie (1. 299) 3 

The remaining ten instances in the Testament of Cresseid’s name occurring trochaically (which 
I shall discuss below) are at lines 310, 332, 380, 402, 408, 490, 497, 522, 526, and 537. It 
is noteworthy, then, that in over a third (36%) of the instances of the name Cresseid in the 
Testament , Henryson departs from an iambic presentation of the name in favour of a trochaic 
one. 

Henryson’s use of the name Cresseid is consistently disyllabic, which means that the terms 
iambic and trochaic can be used with reference to it relatively unambiguously. The case with 
Chaucer’s use of the name Criseyde in Troilus and Criseyde is rather different, as the name 
occurs in that poem sometimes as a disyllable, sometimes as a trisyllable, and sometimes even 
as a tetrasyllable, depending on its metrical context. It seems clear, for example, that it is meant 
to be pronounced as a disyllable, with stress on the second syllable, in the following line: 

As was Criseyde, as folk seyde everichone (I. 176), 
but that it is metrically trisyllabic, with only the second syllable stressed, in 
Criseyde was this lady name al right (I. 99). 4 

The name is evidently trisyllabic also when it occurs at the end of a line. A careful reading 
of the poem in the light of Norman Davis’s and Donka Minkova’s accounts of Chaucer’s 
versification indicates that, when spelt with final -e, the name is trisyllabic in line-final 
position, with only the second syllable stressed, and the final -e pronounced as an unstressed, 
extrametrical syllable, as in: 

Of Troilus in lovynge of Criseyde. (I. 55) 5 

Another, less immediately clear example is: 

'[...] Thanne is my swete fo called Criseyde!’ 

And wel neigh with the word for feere he deide. (I. 874-75), 

where it may not be obvious, until the second of the two lines quoted is read, that stress on 
the second syllable of Criseyde is needed to ensure the effect of the rhyme provided by deide, 
and that both the final -e of swete and the -ed ending of called should accordingly be given 
syllabic status (with ‘trochaic substitution’ in the case of called, that is, stress on the first as 
opposed to the second syllable). 6 The scansion of line-final, trisyllabic Criseyde, with final -e, 
is consistently presented as having stress only on the second syllable in Masahito Nishimura’s 
recently updated scansion dictionary of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, and also, it seems, in 
John Warrington’s edition of Troilus and Criseyde as revised by Maldwyn Mills, where relevant 
instances of unstressed -e are marked in such a way as to indicate syllabic pronunciation. 7 

There are a few cases where it may not be clear to a modern reader whether the name is 
meant to be treated as disyllabic or trisyllabic. One such case is: 

3 Poems of Henryson, ed. by Fox, p. lxxxvi. 

4 Quotations from Troilus and Criseyde are from The Riverside Chaucer, gen. ed. L. D. Benson (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1988), pp. 471-585. 

5 See Norman Davis’s account of Chaucer's versification in Riverside Chaucer, pp. xxxviii-xli, and Donka Minkova, 
‘Chaucer's Language: Pronunciation. Morphology, Metre', in Chaucer: An Oxford Guide, ed. by Steve Ellis 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 130-57 (pp. 149-57). 

6 On trochaic substitution (or iambic reversal) see Minkova, ‘Chaucer's Language', pp. 153-54. 

7 Masahito Nishimura. Further Investigation into the Scansion of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde: Revising the 
Scansion Dictionary of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde (Hiroshima: Keisuisha, 2010); and Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Troilus and Criseyde, ed. by John Warrington, rev. with an introduction by Maldwyn Mills (London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd. 1974). 
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'[...] But I conjure the, Criseyde, anon [...]’ (III. 193), 

where it might seem that the final -e of conjure should not be pronounced, and that Criseyde 
should be given a trisyllabic (dactylic) pronunciation. It is altogether likely, however, that, 
in accordance with Norman Davis’s perception that in Chaucer’s versification final -e was 
‘generally pronounced’, though with some exceptions, one of them being elision of final -e 
before a vowel, 8 the final -e of conjure should be pronounced here and that of Criseyde elided, 
so that Criseyde is given disyllabic, iambic status. This scansion seems to be supported by the 
notation given in Mills’s revised version of Warrington’s edition of Troilus and Criseyde , if 
not by that given in Masahito Nishimura’s scansion dictionary, in which, however, the line in 
question appears to have been misread. 9 

Elision of the final -e before a following initial vowel also seems to establish as disyllabic 
and iambic each of the following three instances of the name Criseyde , which might confuse 
a modern reader: 

To that Criseyde answerde thus anon (III. 1209); 
the virtually identical 

To that Criseyde answerde right anon (III. 1492); 
and 

'[...] If that Criseyde allone were me laft [...]’ (IV. 281), 

where it should be noted that in each of the first two instances the final -e of answerde , and in 
the third instance that of allone, needs to be treated as a syllable for the name to be recognized 
as iambic. This scansion of the lines in question is confirmed both by Warrington and Mills, 
and by Nishimura’s scansion dictionary. 10 

The name seems to be tetrasyllabic, again with stress on the second syllable (represented 
here by -e-), in this instance: 

Criseyda gan al his chere aspien (II. 649), 

where the fourth syllable (represented by -a) might be thought to carry the second of the 
expected five stresses in the line; it is indeed scanned as stressed in Nishimura’s dictionary. 
Remembering, however, with Norman Davis, that the five stresses in a line of this type ‘may 
vary a good deal in strength according to the sense, and indeed often be potential rather than 
essential to a natural reading’, I would suggest that in this case the the final -a of Criseyda 
bears secondary stress. 11 A comparable case, also apparently tetrasyllabic, is: 

They spaken of Criseyde the brighte (V. 516), 

where Nishimura also scans the final -e of Criseyde as stressed, but where it seems to me that 
reduction of the stress is more likely. The important thing to note, however, is that here, as 
in the previous case and in all the other examples from Troilus discussed so far, the first and 
second syllables of the name are unstressed and stressed respectively, together constituting, in 
metrical terms, an iambus. 

8 See Davis in Riverside Chaucer, p. xl. 

9 See Chaucer, Troilus, ed. by Warrington and Mills, p. 126 (it should be noted that the numbering in this edition 
is by stanza rather than by line); and Nishimura, Further Investigation, p. 335. where the personal pronoun I has 
been omitted from the relevant line. 

10 See Chaucer, Troilus, ed. by Warrington and Mills, pp. 168, 179, 206; and Nishimura, Further Investigation, pp. 
382, 394,423. 

11 See Davis in Riverside Chaucer, p. xl. 
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The Riverside Chaucers text of the poem, based on that of Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, MS 61 (Cp), has two spellings of the name which might give rise to doubt as to 
whether it is metrically trisyllabic or tetrasyllabic. 12 The first of these occurs in Deiphebus’s 
question to Pandarus, in Book II, as to whether the Criseyde of whom he, Pandarus, is 
speaking, is not 

'[...] Criseda. my frend?’ He seyde, ‘Yis.’ (II. 1424); 

and the second in Pandarus’s words to Helen and Deiphebus when he tells them, in Deiphebus’s 
house, where Troilus and Criseyde are also, though in different rooms, of Troilus’s wish that 
they should bring to him 

'[...] Criseda. my lady, that is here (II. 1644) 

In each of these two cases, Nishimura’s dictionary, which is evidently based on Riverside's 
text of the poem, presents the name as trisyllabic rather than tetrasyllabic, and with stress 
only on the second syllable. 13 B. A. Windeatt’s edition of the poem, also based on the text 
of Cp, in fact gives the spelling Criseyda in both cases (with Of Criseyd as a variant in the 
former case and Criseide as a variant in the latter). 14 The Criseyda/Criseide spelling may well 
suggest that the name is meant to be pronounced as tetrasyllabic, and this is surely more likely 
than a trisyllabic pronunciation in each of these two cases, since a trisyllabic pronunciation 
would leave the line with one less than the generally expected ten syllables to a line. The 
edition of the poem by Warrington and Mills (based, however, on the text of the Campsall 
MS, now New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS M. 817), spells the name Criseyda in both 
cases, a spelling which, in the context of each line as a whole, clearly indicates a tetrasyllabic 
pronunciation, while leaving open the extent of the stress that should be accorded to the final 
-a, which in each case (given such a pronunciation) would be expected to carry the second 
of the line’s expected five stresses. 15 All the indications are that, in terms of syllable-count, 
stress, and position in the line, these two cases are exactly comparable to the occurrence of the 
name in II. 649, discussed above, and in terms of syllable-count and stress to its occurrence 
in V. 516, also examined above. It may be noted, however, that in each of the two cases just 
discussed the first and second syllables of the name are unstressed and stressed respectively, 
thus constituting an iambus, whether a trisyllabic or a tetrasyllabic pronunciation is preferred. 

In discussing Chaucer’s treatment of the name Criseyde , then, I use the term ‘iambic’ with 
reference to its metrical realization provided that its first and second syllables are unstressed 
and stressed respectively, whether the name is given only two syllables or three or four. I am 
thus using the term in relation to Chaucer rather more loosely than in relation to Henryson, 
whose consistent presentation of the name Cresseid as a disyllable means that the name 
constitutes a strict iambus in all cases where its first and second syllables are unstressed and 
stressed respectively. The term ‘iambic’, as I am using it in relation to Chaucer, is applicable, 
I would argue, to all those instances of the name Criseyde in Troilus and Criseyde that I have 
discussed so far. 

In Troilus and Criseyde I have found, in one form or another, nine instances of the name 
Criseyde in Book I; twenty-two in Book II; thirty-six in Book III; forty-seven in Book IV; 

12 For a concise account of the poem's manuscript tradition and editorial history, see Riverside Chaucer, pp. 1161-62. 

13 See Nishimura, Further Investigation, pp. 191, 309, 319. 

14 See Geoffrey Chaucer, Troilus & Criseyde : A Nets' Edition of ‘The Book of Troilus ’, ed. by B. A. Windeatt (London: 

Longman Group Limited, 1984), p. 65 and pp. 228-29, 238-39. 

15 See Chaucer, Troilus, ed. by Warrington and Mills, pp. 103, 111, and the earlier (first) edition by Warrington: 
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and fifty-two in Book V (I leave out of account here the letter C in the extrametrical phrase 
‘La vostre C’ following the final line (V. 1631) of Criseyde’s letter to Troilus in Book V). This 
gives a total of 166 instances. 

A careful examination of each one of these instances has shown that they are all iambic in 
the sense just explained, with one sole exception. This is the second occurrence of the name 
in the poem, in the passage describing Criseyde as she appears in the temple where Troilus 
subsequently sees her and falls in love with her: 

Among thise othere folk was Criseyda, 

In widewes habit blak; but natheles, 

Right as oure firste lettre is now an A. 

In beaute first so stood she, makeles. (I. 169-72) 

In other words, just as A is without question the first letter of the alphabet, so was Criseyde, 
for all her widow’s weeds, unquestionably foremost among beautiful women. The name as 
it occurs here is clearly trisyllabic, with full stress on the first syllable and some degree of 
stress also on the third and final one. Nishimura’s notation indicates full stress on both the first 
and the final syllable, and this may indeed have been intended; the stress on the final syllable 
would in any case have to be heavy enough to give due effect to the rhyme of A at the end of 
I. 171 with the final -a of Criseyda in I. 169. Using the term ‘trochaic’ in the same relatively 
loose way as the term ‘iambic’ has been used above in relation to Chaucer’s treatment of his 
heroine’s name, we may say that this occurrence of the name in Troilus and Criseyde is wholly 
exceptional in being trochaic in the sense that its first and second syllables are stressed and 
unstressed respectively, rather than the other way round, whatever degree of stress may have 
been accorded to its third and final syllable. 

Before it can safely be concluded that Chaucer’s use of the name Criseyde is predominantly 
iambic, it is necessary to look at those two other poems of his in which the name occurs. These 
are The Legend of Good Women and the ballade attributed to Chaucer known as Against 
Women Unconstant’. In the latter poem, which consists of only three rhyme royal stanzas, the 
name occurs only once, at line 16, the second line of the third stanza: 

Ye might be shryned for your brotelnesse 
Bet than Dalyda, Creseyde or Candace. 

where it is clearly trochaic rather than iambic. 16 As for The Legend of Good Women , a poem 
that was evidently known to Henryson, it is only in the two versions of the lengthy Prologue 
to this poem that the name occurs. 17 In counting the instances of its occurrence here, I have 
treated as a single instance each of those two cases in which the wording of the line in which 
the name occurs is identical in both versions. The relevant lines here are 441 in the F version, 
corresponding to 431 in the G version (‘[...] Or in the Rose or elles in Creseyde’), and F 469, 
corresponding to G 459 (‘[...] For that I of Creseyde wroot or tolde [.. ,]’). 18 In each of these 
two instances, as will be evident, the name is iambic in the sense of the term explained above. 
I have treated as separate instances, on the other hand, those cases in which the context of the 
name’s occurrence differs in wording from one version of the Prologue to the other, so that 
the name’s occurrence may in each case be said to reflect a separate act of composition. There 
are four such instances. The first is at F332: 

Geoffrey Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde , ed. by John Warrington, Everyman’s Library, 992 (London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd, 1953), p. vii; cf. Chaucer, Troilus , ed. by Windeatt, pp. 68-69. 

16 The poem is quoted from the text printed in Riverside Chaucer , p. 657. 

17 On Henryson’s knowledge of The Legend of Good Women see briefly John MacQueen, Robert Henryson: A Study 
of the Major Narrative Poems (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967), p. 65. 

18 The Legend of Good Women is quoted from the text of the Prologue as printed in Riverside Chaucer , pp. 588-603. 
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'[...] And of Creseyde thou hast seyd as the lyste 

and the second in the corresponding passage in the G version, G264-65: 

'[...] Hast thow nat mad in Englysh ek the bok 
How that Crisseyde Troylus forsok [...]?’ 

The third is at G344-45, which has no corresponding passage (or occurrence of the name) in 
the F version: 

'[...] Therfore he wrot the Rose and ek Crisseyde 
Of innocence, and nyste what he seyde 

Each of these three instances, as will be seen, is iambic. The fourth and final one, however, at 
G 530-31, where there is again no corresponding occurrence of the name in the F version, is 
trochaic: 

'[...] Why noldest thow han writen of Alceste, 

And laten Criseide ben aslepe and reste? [... ]" 

There are thus six instances of the name in The Legend of Good Women , one of which is 
trochaic. If these six instances are added to the one instance in 'Against Women Unconstant’ 
and to the 166 in Troilus and Criseyde, we have a total of 173 occurrences of the name in 
Chaucer, only three of which (1.7%) are trochaic. It is highly likely that when Henryson 
thought of the name as used by Chaucer, he would have thought of it as iambic rather than 
trochaic. 

As Barry Windeatt (among others) has pointed out, Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid 
is not exactly a sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde , since Troilus is presented as still 
alive in Henryson’s poem, whereas Chaucer’s poem ends with an account of his death and the 
ascent of his soul to the eighth sphere. 19 The Testament of Cresseid tells the story, not told by 
Chaucer, of what happened to Criseyde after her replacement of Troilus with Diomede, son 
of Tydeus, in her affections. The antepenultimate reference by name to Criseyde in Chaucer’s 
poem reads: 

Criseyde loveth the sone of Tideiis 

And Troilus moot wepe in cares colde (V. 1746-47), 

and the penultimate reference to her in the poem states (in a subordinate, concessive clause) 
that ‘Criseyde was untrewe’ (V. 1774). At the risk of oversimplifying the complex character 
of Criseyde as presented by Chaucer, we may safely say that there is a marked difference 
between the Criseyde of Books I—III of Chaucer’s poem, which culminate in the blissful 
coming together of her and Troilus as lovers, summarized in the final couplet of Book III: 

And Troilus in lust and in quiete 

Is with Criseyde, his owen herte swete (III. 1819-20), 

and the Criseyde of Books IV-V, which culminate, as far as she is concerned, in her becoming 
the mistress of Diomede. 20 Henryson seems to retain in his poem a sense of these two aspects 
of Criseyde as Chaucer presents her, and also of the pity shown for her by Chaucer’s narrator 
in the context of the transference of her affections: 

19 See Barry Windeatt, Oxford Guides to Chaucer: Troilus and Criseyde (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), p. 
370; and Anne M. McKim, ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice and The Testament of Cresseid : Robert Henryson's “fine 
poeticall way’”, in A Companion to Medieval Scottish Poetry, ed. by Priscilla Bawcutt and Janet Hadley Williams 
(Cambridge: Brewer, 2006), pp. 105-17 (pp. 111-12). 

20 A sense of this difference is sympathetically and convincingly conveyed by Jill Mann. Geoffrey Chaucer (Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press International, 1991), pp. 29-31. 
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For she so sory was for hire untrouthe, 

Iwis, I wolde excuse hire yet for routhe. (V. 1098-99) 

Chaucer indeed seems to anticipate Henryson here, particularly if sory may be understood in 
the sense of ‘remorseful’, since Cresseid does in fact repent of her treatment of Troilus at the 
end of Henryson’s poem, as will be shown below. 21 Linked with his Chaucerian sympathy 
for Criseyde is the fact that Henryson has clearly also taken note of the heavy emphasis on 
Fortune in Chaucer’s poem. In Troilus and Criseyde it is Fortune that is blamed, first in general 
terms by the narrator (IV. 1-14) and later in more specific terms by Troilus (IV. 260-87) and 
his friend Pandarus (IV. 383-85; 390-92), for the situation, described early in Book IV, that 
brings about the physical separation of Troilus and Criseyde: the decision by the parliament of 
Troy to exchange Criseyde for Antenor, a Trojan warrior who has been taken prisoner by the 
besieging Greeks. This leads to Criseyde having to leave Troy, and Troilus, to join the Greeks, 
escorted by the Greek warrior Diomede: a situation which provides a background, if not an 
excuse, for her submission to Diomede’s advances. Henryson clearly sees Cresseid as a victim 
of Fortune (‘how was thow fortunait’, 1. 79; ‘The quhilk fortoun hes put to sic distres’, 1. 89), 
though more in a context of what he has to say about her than in relation to what Chaucer 
describes. 

The Testament may be briefly summarized as follows: abandoned by Diomeid, Cresseid 
resorts to promiscuity (if we may believe what ‘sum men sayis’, 1. 77), and reproaches Venus 
and Cupid for her predicament. She then has a dream in which Cupid accuses her of blasphemy 
against himself and Venus, his mother, before an assembly of the gods, here represented as 
the seven planets, albeit graphically described in human terms. Both Saturn and Cynthia (the 
moon) condemn her to physical ugliness and beggarhood, and Cynthia explicitly imposes on 
her a sickness that will reduce her to begging like a leper (‘lyke ane lazarous’, 1. 343). She 
awakes to find herself disfigured (1. 349), with her face showing the symptoms of leprosy (1. 
372), and in shame retires to a leper house where she recites a lament, blaming her drastically 
changed circumstances on Fortune (11. 412, 454, 469). She goes begging with the lepers, and 
the climax of the poem comes when Troilus rides past her with a group of victorious Trojan 
knights. Not recognizing her, but reminded by something in her appearance of his beloved 
Cresseid, he throws a purse of gold and some jewels into her lap and rides on. She herself 
does not recognize Troilus, but when informed of his identity by one of the lepers she recites 
another lament, this time applying the fickleness of Fortune to herself (11. 549-52; cf. 1. 574), 
and thrice contrasting herself with Troilus in respect of her faithlessness and his constancy: ‘O 
fals Cresseid and trew knicht Troylus!’ (11. 546,553; cf. 1. 560). She then makes her ‘testament’ 
(1. 576), leaving to Troilus the ring he had given her in exchange for hers (in Troilus and 
Criseyde, III. 1368), and dies. One of the lepers conveys the ring, and news of her death, to 
Troilus, who, if we may believe what ‘Sum said’ (1. 603), makes a tomb for her and inscribes 
it with her epitaph. 

In a useful review article Anne M. McKim, in the course of picking her way through 
various conflicting views of Henryson’s poem, more or less recently published, writes of 
Cresseid: ‘What is incontrovertible is that [...] she moves from anger to self-pity, from 
blaming her gods to blaming Fortune, and finally to self-reproach and belated remorse.’ I 
would agree for the most part with this, and with McKim’s further statement that: ‘Henryson’s 

21 See under sort (adj.) in the electronic Middle English Dictionary (completed 2001), senses 1(c) and (h). 
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greatest innovation is this emphasis on Cresseid’s moral growth.’ 22 I would nevertheless wish 
to juxtapose this latter statement with the earlier statement by Denton Fox that 'Hcnryson’s 
great innovation [...] is Cresseid’s leprosy’, since Cresseid’s moral growth is surely assisted by 
the fact that Troilus takes pity on her as a result of her infirmity, whether or not this is in fact 
leprosy. 23 Fox, who shows convincingly that Cresseid’s symptoms as described by Henryson 
are indeed those of leprosy, notes that in Henryson’s time leprosy was generally considered 
to be a venereal disease, and a punishment sent by God. 24 In the Testament it is, of course, 
the pagan gods, represented by the planets, who condemn her to her malady, but there is no 
serious inconsistency here, since what Henryson describes reflects the medieval view that the 
planets, with which the pagan gods had come to be identified by the end of the pagan era, 
functioned during the Christian era as signs whereby God announced his intentions, whether 
benevolent or threatening. 25 It is in fact during the account of Cresseid’s dream, in which the 
gods decide on her punishment, that the first occurrence in the poem of her name in trochaic 
form, at line 299, noted above, occurs. 

I should like to argue here that the innovativeness of Henryson’s treatment of Cresseid, 
noted by McKim and Fox, is reflected in his trochaic presentation of her name, and in his 
variation between this and his presentation of it as iambic. Broadly speaking, we may say that 
Henryson’s iambic presentation of the name calls up memories or associations of Criseyde 
as presented by Chaucer in Troilus and Criseyde , whereas his trochaic presentation of the 
name, and the contrast of this with his iambic presentation of it, signals the new Henrysonian 
approach. Henryson’s iambic presentation of the name in the early part of his poem serves to 
confirm in the reader’s mind that we are still dealing, for the moment at least, with the heroine 
of Troilus and Criseyde , whether of Books I—III or IV-V, even at stages where Henryson 
goes beyond what is narrated by Chaucer. There can be no doubt that Henryson is thinking 
of Chaucer’s Criseyde when he first refers to Cresseid by name, in the context of the ‘quair’ 
written by Chaucer, at line 42, in the couplet quoted above, where the name is clearly iambic. 
The fact that his narrator goes on to refer, at line 61, to ‘ane vther quair’ in which he found 
recorded ‘the fatall destenie I Of fair Cresseid’ (iambic) (11. 62-63), and to raise the question 
of whether everything that Chaucer wrote was true (1. 64), does not disguise the fact that 
the lines which follow, describing Cresseid’s abandonment by Diomeid and hinting at her 
promiscuity, give a very plausible impression of continuing where Chaucer left off. 26 This 
impression is sustained by the narrator’s evident pity for Cresseid and by the references to 
Fortune, already noted, as well as by the distancing device, characteristic of Chaucer, of 
disclaiming immediate responsibility for the narrative by referring to oral and written sources, 
sometimes of questionable authenticity, as in such instances as ‘sum men sayis’, 1. 77, also 
noted above, and the ‘vther quair’ (1. 61) just referred to. The references in line 69 to ‘this 
lustie Creisseid’ and in lines 78-79 to ‘fair Creisseid, the flour and A per se I Of Troy and 

22 Both statements are quoted from McKim. ‘Orpheus and Eurydice and The Testament of Cresseid’, p. 115. 

- For Fox’s statement, see Poems of Henryson, ed. by Fox, p. lxxxiv. See also pp. lxxxv-vi, note 4, for Fox’s 
consideration of the possibility that the disease in question may be syphilis rather than leprosy. 

24 See Poems of Henryson, ed. by Fox, pp. lxxxiv-v, lxxxviii. 

25 See Jean Seznec, The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The Mythological Tradition and Its Place in Renaissance 
Humanism and Art, trans. by Barbara F. Sessions, Bollingen Series, 38 (New York, NY: Pantheon Books, 1953), 
pp. 37-46 (p. 44). 

26 According to Denton Fox, Poems of Henryson, ed. by Fox, p. 344, the ‘vther quair' in question is a fiction 
comparable to Chaucer's ‘Lollius’, and almost certainly never existed. Attempts have been made to identify it, 
however; see McKim. ‘Orpheus and Eurydice and The Testament of Cresseid’, p. 112, with references. 
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Grece’, both iambic, recall the Criseyde of Books I—III of Chaucer’s poem, and specifically 
the second and third references to her in Book I ( Troilus and Criseyde, I. 99, 169), where her 
exceptional beauty is described. The next two references to her in the Testament, at lines 110 
and 116, on the other hand, both of them also iambic, recall the Criseyde of Books IV-V of 
Troilus and Criseyde, and particularly Book V, in further filling in what might by now have 
come to seem a gap in Chaucer’s narrative, by relating more of what happened to her after her 
affair with Diomeid. The stanzas in which these lines occur tell of her shame at being seen 
in the temple of Venus and Cupid after her abandonment by Diomeid, and prepare the way 
for the stanzas which describe her addressing these deities in ‘ane secreit orature’ (1. 120) and 
blaming them for her present outcast state. 

It is worth making the fairly obvious point that Cresseid’s dream, as narrated in the stanzas 
which then follow, is focalized through Cresseid; that is to say, it is narrated in terms of what 
she perceives, with references at its beginning and end to what she heard (or seemed to hear: 
‘be apperance hard’, 1. 143) and saw (‘this vglye visioun’, 1. 344) respectively. 27 The poem’s 
next two references to her by name are spoken, within the dream, by Cupid and Mercury. 
Cupid’s reference to her as ‘3one wretchit Cresseid’ (1. 278) is iambic, and the next line 
indicates that Cupid has in mind here the contrast of Cresseid’s present state with her earlier 
status, for which he, Cupid, was responsible, as the ‘flour of lufe’ in Troy. Mercury’s reference, 
already quoted, to Cresseid in the context of her ‘pane’, or punishment (1. 299), on the other 
hand, is trochaic, the eighth occurrence of the name in the poem and its first occurrence in 
trochaic form. I would suggest that Henryson, in thus allowing Cresseid to hear her name 
pronounced in her dream in two different ways, the first in the context of her former glory 
and the second in a context of punishment, is giving the first indication in the poem of the 
possibility of her coming to recognize the extent of her own responsibility in the matter of 
herself and Troilus: it is as if the contrasting pronunciations of her name were conveying to 
her an intimation of the great moral difference between the two aspects of herself that were 
present in Chaucer’s poem and which Henryson has developed, as shown above. I would also 
suggest that the narrator’s further reference to ‘cairfull Cresseid’, again trochaic, at line 310 of 
the Testament, serves to keep this possibility in the reader’s mind. The next two references to 
her by name, at lines 325 and 329, both to ‘fair Cresseid’ and both iambic, occur in a stanza 
in which the narrator, in a manner reminiscent of the Chaucerian narrator’s pity for Criseyde, 
rails at Saturn for the cruelty of his judgement. But at line 332, where the narrator describes 
Cynthia reading Cresseid’s final sentence, the reference to her is once again trochaic, recalling 
the trochaic occurrence of the name in the dream and its possible significance. 

The next two references by name to Cresseid, both of which come from the narrator, occur 
in the contexts of her waking from her dream (1. 345) and being called by a child to supper in 
her father’s house (1. 359). Both are iambic, which is consistent with the fact that the poem’s 
concern is now returning to the waking world of the Greek setting in which Cresseid had been 
presented before the account of her dream, and before the trochaic use of her name had been 
introduced. The five occurrences of her name which follow, however, up to and including the 
fines describing Troilus’s approach to where the lepers are begging (that is, within 11. 379-497), 
are all trochaic. All but the third of these come from the narrator, in lines reporting Cresseid 
telling her father that she did not wish to be recognized (1. 380), her distress on entering the 

21 On focalization see Gerard Genette, Narrative Discourse, trans. by Jane E. Lewin, foreword by Jonathan Culler 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1980), pp. 189-94; and Gerard Genette, Narrative Discourse Revisited, trans. by Jane 
E. Lewin (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1988), pp. 72-78. 
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leper house (1. 402), and her waiting with the lepers for alms-givers to come her way (11. 
490, 497). It is the third of these five occurrences that is the most interesting for immediate 
purposes, however, since it comes from Cresseid herself, in the second line of her complaint 
against Fortune, and is thus focalized through her. This lament, which takes up seven of the 
poem’s total of eighty-six stanzas, differs from the remainder of the poem in being in nine-line 
stanzas rather than rhyme royal. Here, it is true, Cresseid mainly blames Fortune (11. 412, 454, 
469) for her situation, as already indicated, but in the second line of the lament, the case under 
discussion, she pronounces her name (‘O catiue Creisseid’, 1. 408) (trochaic) in the way that 
she has presumably learnt from her dream: an indication, perhaps, that from the dream she 
has also learnt, or begun to learn, a lesson in humility and self-awareness. This impression is 
enhanced by the fact that in this lament she is not solely concerned with herself, but encourages 
the ladies of Troy and Greece to learn from her example (11. 452-69). 

The fifth occurrence of the name in this trochaic sequence of five also deserves particular 
attention. This occurs in lines 495-97, which form the last three lines of a rhyme royal stanza; 
they describe Troilus’s initial response to the lepers’ appeal for alms: 

Than to thair cry nobill Troylus tuik heid, 

Hauing pietie. neir by the place can pas 
Quhair Cresseid sat, not witting quhat scho was. 

The trochaic form of Cresseid’s name is especially appropriate here, giving a hint that Troilus, 
whom Chaucer would lead us to believe has always heard and used her name in iambic form, 
is unlikely to recognize her. In the passage just quoted it is, of course, the word Troylus to 
which the present participle, (not) witting , is related: it is Troilus who does not realize who 
this beggar is. Is it possible, however, that we have here a case of deliberate ambiguity, and that 
the participle could be related to Cresseid as well, indicating that Cresseid, since her dream, 
is in a confused state, uncertain of who and what she is? The next occurrence of the name 
is iambic and comes at the end of the rhyme royal stanza immediately following the one just 
quoted. After making it clear that Troilus thinks he may have seen this woman before, but 
cannot place her, the stanza concludes: 

Tit than hir luik into his mynd it brocht 
The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid. sumtyme his awin darling. (11. 502-04) 

Here Cresseid (or should we say Criseyde?) is focalized through Troilus, who is reminded by 
Cresseid of his beloved Criseyde, most especially the Criseyde of Books I—III of Chaucer’s 
poem. The change here to an iambic form of the name from the trochaic form given in the 
preceding stanza is an extraordinarily beautiful and subtle touch on Henryson’s part. 

Focalization is also a significant feature of the next two occurrences of the name, which 
again show a contrast of iambic and trochaic forms. This is in the passage describing Troilus 
throwing alms to Cresseid: 

For knichtlie pietie and memoriall 
Of fair Cresseid, ane gyrdill can he tak, 

Ane purs of gold, and mony gay iowall. 

And in the skirt of Cresseid doun can swak. (11. 519-22) 

From the stanzas leading up to this it is clear that Cresseid is here focalized through Troilus in 
two different ways: as the beautiful woman he has loved, and as a wretched beggar. It is the 
memory of the former that motivates his generosity to the latter, as the change from an iambic 
to a trochaic presentation of her name helps to emphasize, in what is again an extraordinarily 
subtle touch on the poet’s part. 
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Of the eight remaining occurrences of the name in the poem, only the first two are 
trochaic. The first of these is in the opening line (526) of the stanza describing the lepers 
approaching Cresseid to see what Troilus has given her; and the second in the line introducing 
her astonishment that her benefactor was Troilus: ‘Qhuen Cresseid vnderstude that it was he 
[...]’ (1.537). Of the six remaining occurrences, all iambic, the first three occur in her threefold 
contrast of herself with Troilus, referred to above: ‘O fals Cresseid and trew knicht Troylus!’ 
(11. 546, 553; it is varied at line 560 to: ‘Fy, fals Cresseid; O trew knicht Troylus!’)- The 
fourth occurs in line 595, which tells of the leper reporting Cresseid’s death to Troilus, and 
the fifth in line 607 (‘Cresseid of Troy the toun’), in the inscription reportedly written on her 
tombstone. The sixth, the very last of the poem’s thirty references to her by name, occurs in 
the penultimate line of its final stanza, in which the narrator encourages ‘worthie wemen’ (1. 
610) to bear in mind the ‘sore conclusioun I Of fair Cresseid’ (11. 614-15). 

Criseyde’s contrast of herself with Troilus, quoted above, and her subsequent statement 
‘Nane but my self as now I will accuse’ (1. 574), surely indicate that by the end of the poem 
she is relatively enlightened, whether or not she can be said to be redeemed in a Christian 
sense. 28 If by now the trochaic presentation of her name has come to seem indicative of the 
‘punished’ Cresseid, who is not yet enlightened but becomes so after hearing that Troilus was 
her benefactor, it may seem surprising that her name occurs trochaically in the line, quoted 
above, which reports her realization of this (‘Qhuen Cresseid vnderstude [...]’ 1. 537). I would 
argue that the trochaic presentation of the name here simply reflects Cresseid’s startled state, 
and the likelihood that her attainment of enlightenment would hardly be instantaneous. It may 
also seem surprising that, in her threefold contrast of herself with Troilus, also quoted above, 
Henryson allows her to use the iambic presentation of her name, which it might be felt she 
is not yet entitled to do: she is enlightened, perhaps, but not so enlightened as to be allowed 
to pronounce her name in a way that the poem has shown to contrast with a pronunciation 
that implies criticism of her. Here I would point out that this contrast becomes apparent in 
Henryson’s poem only, or mainly, when the two pronunciations are closely juxtaposed; that 
the iambic presentation of her name recalls not only the Criseyde of Books I—III of Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde , who is indeed for the most part favourably portrayed, but also the 
Criseyde of Books IV-V, who is undeniably open to criticism; and that these two aspects 
of Criseyde, as portrayed by Chaucer and developed by Henryson, in any case belong to 
earlier stages of her history than the one reached at the end of the Testament. In recalling 
as it does those different aspects and stages, the iambic presentation of Cresseid’s name in her 
threefold contrast of herself with Troilus seems to me, at least, to give an added poignancy 
and effectiveness to the concluding stanzas of Henryson’s poem. 

I noted above that I agreed ‘for the most part’ with Anne M. McKim’s account of 
Cresseid’s development, and I would stand by that statement. I would suggest, however, and 
hope to have shown here, that the seeds of Cresseid’s self-reproach and remorse are sown 
rather earlier in the poem than McKim’s account seems to imply. It is in her dream, I would 
argue, that it first occurs to Cresseid that she might not be above criticism; this is shown by 
the localization through her of the pronunciation of her name in two contrasting ways, the 
iambic and the trochaic, the latter in a context of punishment. The memory of this, the first 

- 8 That she achieves Christian salvation was suggested by E. M. W. Tillyard in the chapter ‘Henryson: The Testament 
of Cresseid, 1470?' in his Poetry and its Background Illustrated by Five Poems 1470-1870 (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1955; first published 1948 under the title of Five Poems), pp. 5-29 (p. 17). See further McKim, ‘Orpheus 
and Eurydice and The Testament of Cresseid', pp. 115-17. 
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trochaic presentation of the name in the poem, is kept before the reader by further instances 
of it, all of them attributed to the narrator apart from one, which is attributed to Cresseid 
herself in a further instance of focalization through her. Two of them, moreover, combine 
with iambic presentations of the name, and with focalization through Troilus, in providing an 
extraordinarily moving climax to the poem. Henryson has not only brought Chaucer’s story 
of Criseyde to an ultimately satisfying conclusion by making her a tragic heroine; he has also 
gone far beyond Chaucer in exploiting the metrical possibilities of her name. 29 


- 1 On Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde and Henryson's Testament of Cresseid as tragedies, see respectively Windeatt, 
Oxford Guides, pp. 154-61, and McKim, ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice and The Testament of Cresseid', pp. 112-16, 
with references. On this aspect of Henryson’s poem see further the brief remarks in Selected Poems of Henryson 
and Dunbar, ed. by Priscilla Bawcutt and Felicity Riddy, The Scottish Classics Series, 16 (Edinburgh: Scottish 
Academic Press, 1992), p. 221. 
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Peter Meredith 


And firste in some high place — or in the clowdes, if it may bee — God speaketh unto 
Noe standinge without the arke with all his familye. 

(Noah, stage direction before 1.1) 

Many years ago, the Centre for Medieval Studies at Leeds organized a production of the 
complete Chester Cycle under the overall direction of Jane Oakshott, on wagons, in the 
university precinct. 1 A group from the Brotherton Library at Leeds, inspired and directed 
by Oliver Pickering, had undertaken the Noah pageant. In the course of conversation, their 
search for a ‘hackstock’ came up. 

SEMES WYFE 
Here is a good hackestocke; 
one this you may he we and knocke. 

(Noah, 11. 69-70) 2 

A little while before, I had put together a sawing-horse which I now offered for the production, 
liking the idea of the connection between a functioning present and imaginative past use of 
the same object. It did not occur to me at the time, though no doubt it did to many perceptive 
viewers of the plays, that a ‘hackstock’ is nothing like a sawing-horse. I do not know how 
Semes Wyfe felt about handing Sem a feeble construction that would have been reduced to 
matchwood in a matter of minutes had he started hewing and knocking on it with his sharp 
axe, but it was used and there was a satisfaction (for me at least) in seeing that time shift — 
a reality of the present transformed into a reality of the past. In a reverse way, it was like the 
actual words of the Chester pageants being heard again in the modern (yet ancient) streets of 
Chester, when a number of the productions, including Noah, moved there some weeks after 
the performances in Leeds. As will be obvious, however, my sawing-horse was not reality in 
any true sense and it is ironic that the Noah play from Chester is one that forces consideration 
of what it means to show reality. 

In this paper, I am not attempting to look at reality as a philosophical concept or to examine 
the meaning of the word in the Middle Ages or early Renaissance, but rather, through texts, 

1 There are reviews and photographs of the 1983 Chester Cycle at Leeds and Chester in Medieval English Theatre, 
5 (1983), 2, 28-44 and 49, and in The University of Leeds Review, 26 (1983), front cover and 137-45. Earlier 
in 1983, in preparation for the production, there was a series of lectures on the plays, published as Staging the 
Chester Cycle, ed. by David Mills, Leeds Texts and Monographs, n.s. 9 (Leeds: Leeds Studies in English, 1985). 

2 All quotations from the Chester Plays are from The Chester Mystery Cycle, ed. by R. M. Lumiansky and David 
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images, and my own experience of plays in performance, to try and find out what kinds of 
reality are apparent in the way that medieval or early Renaissance playwrights or directors 
dealt with the demands of the stories they were presenting — in this case the story of Noah 
and the ark. Theatrical reality may be truth to the everyday world; a speech, for example, 
is effective because of the naturalness of the delivery, its likeness to everyday intonation and 
speech patterns. In the realm of scene-setting, a neat box-set for a drawing-room comedy 
convinces (and pleases) by its precise period detail. But what is convincingly real for a work 
such as Oedipus Rexl Theatrical reality may be, on occasion must be, truth to some other 
principle. In a recent production of ,4,v You Like It done by the Royal Shakespeare Company 
at Stratford in 2009 there was not a tree in sight; instead a large semi-reflective silver screen 
was background to the court and the Forest of Arden. Truth to the much talked-about cold? 
Or the coldness of men’s hearts? Certainly not everyday reality. Theatrical performance, like 
all the arts, cannot be the everyday world but must simply be different ways of conveying it. 

In the Noah story, playwrights and directors are immediately faced with a major problem 
of not-so-everyday reality, staging the Flood. Truth to the physical realities of the Flood would 
be one approach; its extreme opposite would be to ignore the physical realities altogether. That 
some playwrights or directors were prepared to tackle the first approach is clear from the stage 
directions and records of a play such as that performed at Mons in July 1501. 3 The play at 
Mons was performed in a fixed location in the main square of the town, the Grand Markiet. 
The stage backed relatively closely onto the buildings on the eastern side of the square, facing 
the audience, seated and standing opposite, over an open space, the pare. The accounts which 
survive for the putting-on of the play show that considerable expense went into the providing 
of large barrels and lead pipework in or on the roofs of the surrounding houses for the Flood. 
Also paid for was the feeding of numerous animals, some certainly for Noah. We have no idea 
how the audience reacted to this manner of presentation, but it does demonstrate a desire on 
the part of the directors to replicate the experience of a real shower of rain, even though falling 
far short of the forty-days-and-forty-nights’ worth of Genesis. Where does Chester stand in 
the range of possibility from imitating reality to ignoring it? 

There are first of all many named props: axe, hatchet, hammer and nail (‘pynne’), timber, 
hackstock, wood-chips for a fire, and so on. Perhaps some in the sixteenth-century Chester 
audience responded to these familiar objects as I did to my sawing-horse. The thrill of modern 
reality transformed into biblical. There is no reason at all to suppose that these tools were 
not actually present; indeed, it is unlikely that Sem is not going to hold up his axe. Cam his 
hatchet, and Jafett ‘this’ hammer and nail, by a theatrical gesture physically demonstrating to 
the audience their readiness to assist Noe in the task of the building of the ark. And Semes 
Wyfe does actually say ‘Here is a good hackestocke’. The reality is one of solid physical objects. 


Mills, 2 vols, EETS s.s. 3 and 9 (1974 and 1986). 

3 Still the best introduction to the wealth of material from Mons is Gustave Cohen, Le Livre de Conduite du Regisseur 
etle Compte des Defenses pour le Mystere de la Passion joue a Monsen 1501, Publications de laFaculte des Lettres 
de l’Universite de Strasbourg, 23 (Strasbourg: Faculte des Lettres de l’Universite de Strasbourg, 1922). References 
to the Ark and the Flood are scattered through the accounts. For the abbreviated text of the episode, with its 
numerous informative stage directions, see pp. 23-30. Translations of some extracts from Mons relating to the 
Flood are included in The Staging of Religions Drama in Europe in the Later Middle Ages: Texts and Documents 
in English Translation, ed. by Peter Meredith and John E. Tailby, EDAM Monograph Series, 4 (Kalamazoo: 
Medieval Institute Publications, Western Michigan University, 1983), pp. 99-100, 117-18. 
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Oddly, it is also one which implies a non-realistic mode of address — non-realistic because 
they are most likely directing their speeches to the audience though actually addressing Noe. 4 

But the play’s approach to reality shifts, when what is physically present to the audience 
and what is not is faced head-on in the stage directions: 

Then Noe beginneth to buy Id the arke. 

(stage direction after 1. 80) 

Then Noe with all his familye shall make a signe as though the wrought upon the shippe 
with divers instruements [...]. 

(stage direction after 1. 112) 

It is not just the stage directions that insist that we think about modes of presenting reality; 
Noe’s speeches detail the parts of the ark which he is constructing: ‘These hordes I pynne here 
together (1. 85): 

‘Of this tree will I make a maste 
tyed with gables that will laste, 
with a seale-yerd for eych baste, 
and yche thinge in there kynde. 

With topcastle and bowespreete, 
bothe cordes and roopes I have all meete 
to sayle forthe at the nexte weete — 
this shippe is at an ende.’ 

(11. 89-96) 

It is this insistence on the presence, ‘this, these’, of objects that should make it impossible to 
skate over the question of how the ark is constructed. Is this as real as the tools? Apparently 
it is in the course of the stanza that the construction takes place — ‘will I make’ becomes ‘is 
at an ende’. ‘Tree’, of course, need not be a standing, living tree but can as well, and much 
more likely, be a piece of timber, and the rest of the details are not to be made, but are 
simply described. Nevertheless, there is clearly no time to build an ark, even a pre-constructed 
one, and if time were made, the stanza would be considerably extended. All this seems to 
be solved by the stage direction after 1. 112 — the action is clearly mimed. But the stage 
direction, describing the work on the ark, comes several lines after Noe has pronounced the 
ark complete. Indeed Noe has already invited his wife to come aboard. Does this make a 
nonsense of it as a serious guide to production? 5 

The stage directions I have so far quoted come only from San Marino, Huntington Library, 
MS 2 (Hm), that Lumiansky and Mills made their base text. But there are others in other 
manuscripts of the plays, often, but not always, related to the Hm ones and not always in the 
same place in the play. 6 London, British Library, MS Harley 2124 (Harley), for example, after 
1. 80, appropriately has: 

Tunc faciunt signa quasi laborarent cum diversis instrumentis 

4 David Mills looks at direct address as part of his discussion of dialogue in 'The “Behold and See” Convention in 
Medieval Drama', Medieval English Theatre, 1 (1985), 4—12. 

5 Lumiansky and Mills discuss this problem in their note on Noah, I. 96; Chester Mystery Cycle, II, 37. 

6 The extremely complicated interrelationship between the five main Chester manuscripts is caused by their being 
made late (after the last performance of the plays), sometimes carelessly, and for a variety of purposes — 
antiquarian, personal interest, craft or civic record. The control that would have been exerted by their still being 
in performance was therefore lacking. The manuscripts and their relationships are dealt with by Lumiansky and 
Mills, to some extent in the introduction to their EETS edition. Chester Cycle, pp. ix-xxvii, and more fully in 
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a more elaborate version of the stage direction which Hm puts in that position, and related 
to Hm’s later stage direction after 1. 112. Harley places another version of this stage direction 
after 1. 96: 

Tunc Noe iterum cum tota familia faciunt signa laborandi cum diversis instrumentis 

This may come after Noe has pronounced the ark complete, but its proximity is such as to 
make its intention clear. I labour this particular point to demonstrate that though Hm may 
have ridiculously misplaced the stage direction (as do three of the other main manuscripts), 
the information in it needs to be taken seriously. 

Is there significance in Hm’s singular 'sigue’, as opposed to Harley’s plural ‘signa’, beyond 
the implication of miming? Is it implied that a single sign from all the players should create 
the ark? It is possible, but ‘as though the wrought upon the shippe with divers instruements’ 
seems a bit elaborate for a single sign. Is the miming an indication of a later dissatisfaction with 
an earlier method of a more practical kind? Or is it that the reality of the ark never lay in the 
constructing of it, but in its appearance. Of all the possible shapes that the ark might have taken 
in Chester, it is, and as far as one can see always was, a contemporary ship. The trade guild 
that brought forth the Noah play was not the Shipwrights, as in York, but the Waterleaders 
and Drawers of Dee. 7 Not, therefore, by trade makers of ships, but not a hundred miles away 
from them either. But in a port such as Chester, no-one was. The reality, then, is probably a 
reality of appearance, something that everyone would recognize, not of construction; as the 
very first stage direction, before 1. 1, would suggest — ‘Noe standinge without the arke with 
all his familye’. The signs, oddly coming together with the real tools, are simply the easiest 
way to bring the ark to life and to centre stage, by miming its construction. The ‘reality’ of 
the miming will inevitably depend on the skill of the actors. The ‘reality’ of the ark will, like 
the drawing-room comedy set, depend on the audience’s satisfaction with and delight in the 
detail and the skill of its making. 

In a way, the gathering of the animals is like the making of the ark, but this time the 
reality is a pictured one. Without Benjamin Britten’s need to involve a whole community, it 
seems extremely unlikely that there were any living beings, human or animal, to represent the 
‘beastes and fowles’. 8 Again, the stage direction is revealing: 

Then Noe shall goe into the arke with all his familye. his wyffe excepte, and the arke 
muste bee horded rownde aboute. And one the hordes all the beastes and fowles hereafter 
reahersed muste bee paynted, that ther wordes may agree with the pictures. 

(Hm. stage direction after 1. 160) 

The Chester Mystery Cycle: Essays and Documents (Chapel Hill and London: The University of Carolina Press, 
1983), pp. 5-86. 

7 The approach of the York playwright is quite different from Chester’s. The episode is divided in two parts, 
the first of which is devoted entirely to the building of the Ark and is replete with technical instruction. The 
reality of construction here is of paramount importance, but unfortunately there is no evidence for the staging. 
For a discussion of the York pageant, see Richard Beadle, ‘The Shipwrights' Craft', in Aspects of Early English 
Drama, ed. by Paula Neuss (Cambridge: Brewer; Totowa, NJ: Barnes & Noble, 1983), pp. 50-61. The ‘symple' 
Waterleaders and Drawers of Dee are instructed in the Late Banns of Chester to ‘see that in all poyntes your arke 
be prepared' which could, but does not necessarily, imply a pre-fabricated one; see The Chester Mysteiy Cycle: 
Essays and Documents, ed. by Lumiansky and Mills, p. 288. 

8 Benjamin Britten's very popular operatic version of the Chester play, Noyes Fludde, completed in 1957, has had 
a considerable effect on the general view of the play, ft was written specifically to be performed by children, a 
large number of whom are required to play the animals, who have an extended ceremonial entrance, ft was first 
performed at the 1958 Aldeburgh Festival in Orford Parish Church and there have been innumerable productions 
since then. 
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The Harley manuscript gives a slightly different version which in one way at least matches 
likely stage action more satisfactorily: 

Tunc Noe introibit archam. et familia sua dabit et recitabit nomina animalium depicta in 
cartis et, postquam unusquisque suam locutus est partem, ibit in archa, uxore Noe excepta, 
et animalia depicta cum verbis concordare debent 
(Harley, stage direction after 1. 160) 

The animals are already aboard but the sons and daughters, and Noah’s wife, remain outside 
until each has finished a stanza of description, then he or she (Noah’s wife excepted) goes onto 
the ark. The stated reality this time consists of the names matching the pictures — truth to 
images. But is that all there is to it? Is there significance in the different words used, the ‘hordes’ 
of Hm and the ‘cartis’ of Harley? ‘Carta’, a document on paper or parchment, or possibly a 
piece of card, is an unlikely word to use of the boards of a ship and it is quite clear from what 
the Hm writer puts that he is thinking of the paintings as being an integral part of the ship. 
The Harley writer, on the other hand, seems to have in mind paintings of animals on cards 
perhaps carried by the players and quite separate from the ship. This would allow for a much 
more precise identification of the animals, if such were the desired effect, and perhaps make 
them much more visible to the audience. The cards and the boards are both possible ways of 
treating the incident, but Hm’s stage direction, in this case, suggests a more interesting way 
of presenting it. Chester’s ark is a contemporary ship with bowsprit, mast, yards, sails, and 
therefore very probably scuppers and gunports. The sons and daughters are outside the ark 
and most likely each steps up to the appropriate board to list the animals painted there. As the 
animals are on board, what would be more natural than that the boards with the pictures of the 
animals should be shown behind the gunports or scuppers, inside the ark looking out, and that 
the actor, when he has finished his speech, should let down the shutter over the opening, thus 
covering the picture? 9 Movement towards a satisfying touch of reality; whether it occurred to 
a Chester director, or whether he would have been interested in pursuing it if it had, we shall 
never know. 

There is no direction for the main effect of the play, the Flood. Is there possibly a slight 
movement from all the cast just before Noe says: ‘Ah, chyldren, meethinke my boote remeeves’ 
(1. 229)? Or is that an unnecessary modern reading? This is not The Tempest ; there is no 
evidence for howling wind-machine, no rattling thundersheets, and, perhaps, no movement. 
What the stage directions do require is music and/or silence. In the case of Hm, there are two 
separate directions, first: ‘Then the singe, and Noe shall speake agayne’ (after 1. 252) — as the 
ark floats for the first time, Noe and his family sing. Unfortunately the stage direction does 
not say what. After the singing comes a speech by Noe expressing his trust in God and his 
intention to shut himself in his cabin until the Flood has abated, and then the second stage 
direction: 

Then shall Noe shutt the windowe of the arke. and for a little space within the hordes hee 
shalbe scylent; [...]. (after 1. 260) 

Harley has a single stage direction: 

Tunc Noe claudet fenestram archae et per modicum spatium infra tectum cantent psalmum 
‘Save mee. O God’ [...]. 

(after 1. 260) 

So the duration of the Flood is represented by stillness in the one case, and song in the 
other. How do these two methods compare? There is, unfortunately, an obscurity with the 

9 A suggestion made earlier in Staging the Chester Cycle, ed. by Mills, pp. 65-66. 
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Hm reading. Whereas in Harley it is clear that all the family, Noe included, is out of sight 
inside the ark, in Hm it seems as though it is only Noe. Where is his family? If they are still 
on deck, there are any number of positions they can take up and any number of emotions 
they can display. Is Noe’s stillness likely to be enhanced or lessened by this? Whatever the 
family does, its presence is going to affect the absoluteness of the stillness. If they are inside 
the ark, then their presence is not going to upset the effect, but is it, anyway, foolhardy to 
imagine that the stillness is going to be effective in the middle of a busy street? It seems to 
me that for stillness to be effective, it must be absolute. How long was this silence intended 
to last, and would anyone have appreciated its significance? The stillness of Hm seems to me 
problematic in a number of ways. Harley’s psalm-singing, on the other hand, is an ingenious 
device, ingeniously, if simply, handled. Noe, as in Hm, closes the window but in this case all 
the family is inside. Then from the deserted stage of the ark comes the sound of the singing 
of ‘Save me, O God’. Richard Rastall has commented on this stage effect: 

[...] a family, caught in a flood that has destroyed the world they knew, sing a psalm 
for deliverance [...] We need not doubt the essential reality of the singing of Noah’s 
family [...] Metrical psalms were much used for domestic and public devotion in the later 
sixteenth century [...] and the context for psalm-singing is not a surprising one. 111 

The reality of the Flood, then, is not a reality of turbulence, which has appeared in the domestic 
stress of strained marital relations, but the reality of domestic worship and an expression of 
trust in God’s saving grace. Not that this turns the ark into the Church. One reality that the 
playwright seems not concerned with is the typological one. The singing of the psalm, as 
Rastall suggests, is an expression of household devotion, not of a liturgical service. In any 
case, Chester unlike Mons chooses to ignore the physical realities of the Flood. 

When Noe sends out the two birds, one after another, to discover whether the Flood has 
abated, there is another cluster of stage directions, but only in Harley because Hm omits the 
whole episode: 

Tunc dimittet corvum, et capiens columbam in manibus, dicat. 

(Appendix IA, after 1. 8) 


Tunc emittet columbam; et erit in nave aliam columbam ferens olivam in ore, quam dimittet 
aliquis ex malo per funem in manibus Noe; et postea dicat Noe. 

(Appendix IA, after 1. 15) 

Where before we had subtlety and suggestion, we now seem to have a crude mixture of realism 
and artifice. But what is the nature of raven or dove? I can see no reason why the birds when 
they are sent out should not be real. 11 Nothing special is made of this sending out in the stage 
directions, they are simply released; it is only when we come to the difficulty of a returning 
bird, and a returning bird with an olive branch in its beak, that artifice enters. 12 Whether this 

10 Rastall, 'Music in the Cycle', in The Chester Mystery Cycle: Essays and Documents, ed. by Lumiansky and Mills, 
p. 119. In later discussion of the Noah music, Rastall draws back from realism as a reason for the use of the 
metrical psalm; see Richard Rastall. The Heavens Singing: Music in Early English Religious Drama (Cambridge: 
D. S. Brewer. 1996). pp. 215-16. It seems likely, nevertheless, that the impression left with the audience by the 
singing of the metrical psalm might well have been one of family prayers. 

11 The use of live birds and animals is common elsewhere in medieval and early Renaissance plays. See, for example, 
the extracts translated in Staging of Religious Drama, ed. by Meredith and Tailby, pp. 117-22. 

12 The elaborate stage directions from Mons for the dove are revealing. The crow and the first dove are released and 
fly away. The second dove is released but pulled back again by a cord round its leg. Then it is released again (it 
is presumably the same dove) and an artificial one Cling futif) with an olive branch is sent down from Paradise. 
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artifice is effective or not depends on how it is done. There is no reason why the crude words 
of the stage direction, which conjure up an image of the descending bird as an inert lump 
on the end of a string, should not be transformed into effective stage action. The years of 
presenting the Holy Spirit as a dove in church and other dramas may well have left a legacy 
of understanding. Craftsmen were not incapable of creating moving, lifelike images and the 
effectiveness of such a device is often caused by delight in the skill of its handling and the 
beauty of its making. 13 The audience is not expected to be deceived into thinking the dove is 
real. The effect will work if the prop is beautifully constructed and its execution is managed 
without any clumsiness. As to where it comes from, this may be the purpose of the topcastle. 
It is not the reality of the ordinary world but a reality of its own making. 

The play ends, in both versions, with a sacrifice by Noah and his family in God’s honour, 
and God’s promise, signified by the rainbow, that there will never be another Flood. Hm has 
no further stage directions. Noe opens the window and apparently from within the ark, says: 

Lord God in majestye 

that such grace hast granted mee 

wher all was borne, salfe to bee! 

Therfore nowe I am boune — 
my wyffe, my children, and my menye — 
with sacryfice to honour thee 
of beastes, fowles, as thou mayest see, 
and full devotyon. 

(Noah, 11. 261-68) 

As thou mayest see’ presumably means that the sacrifice is visible, and implies that Noe and 
his family have left the ark, though this is never stated. God replies that he finds the sacrifice 
acceptable. In Harley, Noe, having discovered that the Flood has abated, praises God and 
promises a sacrifice. God instructs him to lead his family out of the ark. Noe again praises 
God, and promises sacrifice in the following words: 

I will doe the honoure 
and to thee offer sacrifice. 

Therefore comes in all wise, 
for of these beastes that bene hise. 
offer I will this stower. 

(Noah, Appendix IA, 11. 43-48) 

Then follows a stage direction: 

Tunc egrediens archam cum tota familia sua, accipiet animalia sua et volucres et offeret ea 
et mactabit. 

After the stage direction comes the stanza quoted above from Hm. The animals and birds 
mentioned in the stage direction are clearly not those pictured on the boards/cards. Animals 
and birds obviously exist, and they are presumably carried out of the ark, but how and where 
they are sacrificed is not specified. Presumably in the street, and presumably not a burnt 
offering. There is no information beyond the bald statement in the stage direction and the 
words of the text. What would a late sixteenth-century Chester audience have expected? This 


This is kept in the ark, and Noah finally releases a white dove, which does not return; see, Cohen, Mystere de la 
Passion joue a Mons, pp. 28-29. 

13 There is an interesting order for a mechanical dove from Barcelona in 1453. It is required to appear from the 
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could be reality of the most extreme kind. With the Hm text one might just get away with no 
enacted sacrifice; but the Harley one seems to demand it. It is a crude case of suit the action 
to the word. At Mons, Noah certainly sacrificed and burnt something, but what precise form 
‘un agniel et d’oiseaux’ took is not made specific. The lamb sacrificed by Abel at Mons seems 
almost certainly to have been live, and a stage direction indicates that careful preparations 
were made for the fire to be ready for burning it. 14 

If the thank-offering is a necessary part of the action of the play, what of the rainbow? One 
important point to make is that though God describes the rainbow, nothing he says demands 
its physical presence. It is a tempting special effect which few directors would reject, and one 
which links the transcendental past with the ordinary present. But is there any evidence that 
it had a physical existence? The answer seems to be ‘no’. God never refers to ‘this’ bow 
as if it were present. ‘That ylke bowe’ of line 318 could be accompanied by a gesture, but 
there is no necessity for it. It is a promise for the future. Under normal circumstances, of 
course, the rainbow would have appeared during the rain, not long after it had ceased. God, 
however, is not constrained by nature, and it could be argued that some dramatic feature is 
necessary in what is otherwise a long, expository speech. God’s speech is a summing-up of the 
reconciliation between himself and mankind according to Genesis and perhaps seen through 
Protestant eyes. The stanzas on the rainbow, coming at the end of that speech as they do, are 
perhaps sufficient in themselves imaginatively to lift the end of the play. 15 

Where is God during the course of the action? I quoted at the beginning of the paper the 
opening stage direction of the play: 

And firste in some high place — or in the clowdes, if it may bee — God speaketh unto 

Noe standinge without the arke with all his familye. 

(Noah, stage direction before 1. 1) 

Unlike in many of the English plays, God appears to keep his distance from the action 
throughout. Is this a theological statement or is it to do with staging possibilities? Both are 
served by this distancing of God from human affairs, but perhaps reality of a different kind 
plays a part. When the plays were performed in Chester in 1983, they were performed first at 
the original second station. This was in front of St Peter’s Chinch, the site of the old Pentice or 
City Council chamber. Opposite were the Rows, raised walkways transformed in the Victorian 
period but nevertheless dating back in some form to the Middle Ages. It was an opportunity 
to experiment with ‘some high place’. In 1983, there were some interesting chance effects, 
as always when performing in a public space — God’s high place, for instance, was crowded 
with Chester citizens doing duty, not ineffectively, for the citizens of heaven. It was apparent 
however, that if the Rows were used for Heaven, there was a difficulty of covering the distance 
between that ‘high place’ and the playing space, and also a difficulty of disentangling God 
from the citizens of Heaven. Could this have been a reason for the distancing of God from the 
action? 16 It is just possible as a contributory cause, but impossible to prove. 


mouth of God the father, glide down to Mary with wings extended, and fly back to God flapping its wings. It is 
also required to emit rays of light or fire; see Staging of Religious Drama , ed. by Meredith and Tailby, p. 119. 

14 Cohen, Mystere de la Passion joue a Mons , pp. LVI, 14, 564. There are payments ‘Pour II aigneaux vif [_] pour 

les Sacrifices de Aubel et be Abrahan (Cohen, Mystere de la Passion joue a Mons, p. 564). 

15 In the second of the York Noah pageants, Noah, quoting Genesis, refers to the rainbow but there is no suggestion 
that it appears: see The York Plays, ed. by Richard Beadle, EETS s.s. 23 (2009), p. 53. In Towneley and N-Town, 
it is not mentioned. 

16 At Mons, long-distance walks were not uncommon, particularly for God. Any gaps in the action were covered by 
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Chester’s staging, like that of York and Coventry, is constrained by its reliance on moving 
wagons and multiple playing places. One might call it the ultimate unreality. What cannot be 
carried round or fitted on a wagon, or perhaps two, cannot be used. For the Shoemakers, the 
Painters and their related crafts, the Smiths and the Coopers from Chester, we know something 
of how they coped with this: what they carried around or wore, how they were organized and 
rehearsed, who their players were and what they were paid, because records survive. 17 For 
their plays, a wealth of possibilities is provided by the existence of these records. 18 This is a 
crucial level of reality, lacking for anyone trying to understand the staging of the Waterleaders 
and Drawers’ play. 


music, a ‘ silete ’ or 4 pose ’; see Cohen, Mystere de la Passion joue a Mons, pp. XCV-XCVI. The singing of ‘Save 
mee, O God’ by Noah and his family has the effect of a ‘ silete ’, while also carrying a significance for the action. 

17 The most recent edition of the records of the Chester Craft Guilds is in Records of Early English Drama, Cheshire 
including Chester, ed. by Elizabeth Baldwin, Lawrence Clopper, and David Mills, 2 vols (London and Toronto: 
The British Library and University of Toronto Press, 2007). 

18 For some speculations, see Peter Meredith, “‘item for a grone - iijd” — Records and Performance’, in Records 
of Early English Drama : Proceedings of the First Colloquium, ed. by Joanna Dutka (Toronto: Records of Early 
English Drama, 1979), pp. 26-60, “‘Make the asse to speake” or Staging the Chester Plays’, in Staging the Chester 
Cycle, ed. by Mills, pp. 49-76, and John Marshall, “‘Walking in the Air”: The Chester Shepherds on Stilts’, 
Medieval English Theatre, 29 (2007), 27-41. 
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There are approximately 1,480 Middle English prose sermons in one hundred and sixty-two 
manuscripts from the late thirteenth to the late fifteenth century. Yet, of these, only the names 
of seven definite authors are known: Richard Alkerton, John Gregory, Hugh Legat, John 
Mirk, John Russell, William Taylor, and Thomas Wimbledon, and three probable authors: 
James Gloys, Thomas Spofford, and Simon Winter. 1 Virtually the only other clues about 
dates and venues are those that may be ascertained from the scribal hands and the dialectal 
variants used in the manuscripts. Even in the early printed era pre-1500 we know of only 
two authors’ names: John Alcock and Richard Fitzjames. 2 Although this anonymity may 
seem a little strange, it can mostly be explained by the fact that the vast majority of English 
sermons are parochial ones, often produced for the priest’s own benefit. In this respect there 
was no need to identify the sermons either authorially or scribally. Yet, in fact, it is more 
complicated than this. Essentially the real answer has as much to do with the issue of language 
as anything else. It would seem that in order to get noticed as a preacher it was essential to have 
a reputation built on Latin credentials. While there are quite a number of anonymous Latin 
collections of sermons from England, an examination of Siegfried Wenzel’s Latin Sermon 
Collections from Later Medieval England will reveal the names of far more Latin preachers 
than vernacular ones: Thomas Brinton, Henry Chambron, John Dygoun, John Felton, Richard 

1 For the sermons in question see Veronica O'Mara and Suzanne Paul. A Repertorium of Middle English Prose 
Sermons, 4 vols (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007) [hereafter Repertorium], In this Repertorium the figure was given as 
1,481 hut this overlooked the fact that the same Lenten sermon occurs as London. British Library. MS Harley 
2391 [007] and Oxford, University College, MS 28 [Oil], In any case this figure can only ever be an approximate 
one. The query over the potential authorship of Gloys, Spofford, and Winter is because James Gloys, the Paston 
family chaplain, may or may not have been responsible for the sermon that he wrote out in London, British 
Library, MS Additional 34888; Spofford is probably the author of the sermons in London, British Library, MS 
Harley 2268 hut it cannot be categorically proved; while Winter was the author of a Latin indulgence sermon, it 
is not definitely known if he was also the author of the English translation in London, British Library, MS Harley 
2321. For further details see respectively Repertorium, I, 352-54; U, 1210-23; II. 1322-27. 

2 A list of the sermons attributed to them is available in the Repertorium, I, xxxvi and n. 40. For an edition of four 
other early printed texts see Three Sennonsfor Nova Festa, together with the Hamus Caritatis, ed. by Susan Powell. 
Middle English Texts, 37 (Heidelberg: Winter, 2007); although these texts are anonymous, Powell credibly argues 
that Thomas Betson is the probable author of the Hamus Caritatis and that the others are likewise associated with 
Syon (pp. xxxi-xliv). 
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Fitzralph, Robert Holcot, Richard Kilvington, Nicholas Philip, Philip Repingdon, William 
Rimington, Robert Rypon, John Sheppey, John Waldeby, John Wyclif, and so on. 3 This is not 
to say that none of these authors preached in English, because it is clear that many of them 
did. Rather, it has to do with the preservation of their work in Latin, a sort of medieval variant 
of Descartes’s ‘Cogito, ergo sum’: ‘I am a famous preacher, therefore my work is preserved in 
Latin; my work is preserved in Latin, therefore I am a famous preacher’. Indeed, although the 
argument is far more complex than this, it might be added that one reason we know the definite 
names of the English preachers above, Alkerton, Gregory, Legat, Mirk, Russell, Taylor, and 
Wimbledon, as well as Alcock and Fitzjames, is that they nearly all have reputations in Latin, 
and in the interlinked way already explained they were mostly high-profile preachers. 4 But 
in the current instance part of the problem lies in working out how Wimbledon and the text 
described in the early printed tradition as ‘A sermon no lesse fruteful then famous' fitted into 
this milieu. 

Admittedly, Wimbledon’s text apparently provides all the information that any student 
of sermons could want. 5 We have an author, a date, a venue, and seventeen extant English 
manuscripts, dating from the late fourteenth to the mid fifteenth century, and dialectally 
ranging from Somerset to Lincolnshire and from Essex to Northamptonshire, as well as four 
Latin manuscripts, one abridged English text, and a printed history that extends from c. 1540 
to 1745 (all listed in the Appendix). 6 In other words, it is the single most famous Middle 

3 Siegfried Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections from Later Medieval England: Orthodox Preaching in the Age of 
Wyclif Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

4 For some further information see the relevant entries in the Repertorium and the bibliography therein as well as 
Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections for references to Alkerton, Legat, Mirk, Taylor, and Wimbledon; for Alkerton 
see V. M. O’Mara, A Study and Edition of Selected English Sermons: Richard Alkerton’s Easter Week Sermon 
Preached at St Mary Spital in 1406, a Sermon on Sunday Observance, and a Nunnery Sermon for the Feast of the 
Assumption, Leeds Texts and Monographs, n.s. 13 (Leeds, 1994), pp. 28-32; and for Mirk see John Mirk's Festial, 
Edited from British Library MS Cotton Claudius A. II, ed. by Susan Powell, EETS o.s. 334 (2009), I, xix-xxviii. 

5 Editions of the sermon occur as follows: A Famous Middle English Sermon (MS. Hatton 57, Bod. Lib.), Preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross, London, on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1388, ed. by K. F. Sunden, Goteborgs Hogskolas Arskrift, 
31 (Goteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri, 1925); Nancy H. Owen, ‘Thomas Wimbledon’s Sermon: “Redde racionem 
villicacionis tue”’, Mediaeval Studies, 28 (1966), 176-97; Wimbledon’s Sermon, Redde Rationem Villicationis Tue: 
A Middle English Sermon of the Fourteenth Century, ed. by lone Kemp Knight, Duquesne Studies, Philological 
Series, 9 (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1967). Sunden provides an edition of Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Hatton 57, with a very brief mention of four English and one Latin manuscript (which were brought to Sunden’s 
attention too late to be used in the edition). Dismissing Sunden’s base text as a ‘careless or hurried copy’ (p. 176), 
Owen provides an edition solely from Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 357, with only three of the other 
manuscripts used in the critical apparatus and only for the purpose of providing evidence for the tiny number of 
emendations to the Corpus text. In the edition of Knight 1967 one of the manuscripts listed by Owen (Dublin, 
Trinity College, MS 155) is omitted so that the edition, which again uses Corpus 357 as the base text, is only 
based on a total of fifteen rather than sixteen manuscripts. However, in all other respects Knight’s edition is a 
very scholarly one and is the one quoted from throughout this essay. Otherwise the manuscript text is discussed 
in Patrick J. Horner, ‘Preachers at Paul’s Cross: Religion, Society, and Politics in Late Medieval England’, in 
Medieval Sermons and Society: Cloister, City, University, ed. by Jacqueline Hamesse, Beverly Mayne Kienzle, 
Debra L. Stoudt, and Anne T. Thayer, Textes et etudes du moyen age, 9 (Louvain-la-Neuve: FIDEM, 1998), pp. 
261-82, and in Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, pp. 171-74. I am very grateful to Stephan Borgehammar for 
his kindness in giving me a copy of Sunden’s edition. 

6 The surviving English manuscripts are all described in the Repertorium, with localization details where known. 
Helmingham Hall LJ II. 2. is in private hands but a microfilm (RP 13) is available in the British Library. The 
abridged English version in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Musaeo and related manuscripts will be edited by 
Stephen Morrison in the forthcoming edition of this collection for EETS. In the list of the printed editions there 
are inconsistencies between the printed STC, and online information for STC 25823.7 and 25827; the former is 
treated as a rogue entry in EEBO but not in ESTC, while in EEBO the latter is misidentified as 25827.5. 
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English sermon, the one found in more manuscripts than any other (with the exception of the 
Festial and the Wychfhte sermons, which, of course, are collections), and the one with the 
longest textual history in print. 7 

Taken at face value, the Wimbledon evidence all looks fairly clear-cut. 8 The sermon 
was preached in the late 1380s and various manuscripts explicitly state either in English or 
Latin that the sermon was preached at St Paul’s by Thomas Wimbledon; for example, in 
London, British Library, MS Harley 2398, fol. 140r, the heading is ‘Sermo mag/sfri Thome 
Wymyldoun, apud crucem in cimiterio Sancti Pauh London’. We have then a sermon that 
was preached at what was regarded as the most important preaching venue in the country 
from about 1330 until 1642, what Thomas Carlyle so evocatively called 'a kind of Times 
Newspaper, but edited partly by Heaven itself. 9 Not only do we know the venue, but there is 
also a graphic description of the drama that surrounded preaching at Paul’s Cross from the 
much-quoted account given in John Stow’s Survey of London: 

And here it is to be noted, that time out of minde, it hath beene a laudable custome, that 
on good Friday in the after noone, some especiall learned man, by appoyntment of the 
Prelats, hath preached a Sermon at Paules crosse, treating of Christs passion: and vpon the 
three next Easter Holydayes, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the like learned men. by 
the like appoyntment, haue vsed to preach on the forenoones at the sayde Spittle [St Mary 
Spital, that is. the Hospital of St Mary Bishopgate], to perswade the Article of Christs 
resurrection: and then on low Sunday [the first Sunday after Easter], one other learned man 
at Paules Crosse, to make rehearsall of those foure former Sermons, either commending 
or reprouing them, as to him by iudgement of the learned Diuines was thought conuenient. 

And that done, he was to make a sermon of his own studie, which in all were hue sermons 
in one. At these sermons so seurally preached, the Maior. with his brethren the Aldermen 
were accustomed to bee present in their Violets at Paules on good Fryday, and in their 
Scarlets at the Spittle in the Holidayes. except Wednes[p. 168]day in violet, and the Maior 
with his brethren, on low Sonday in scarlet, at Paules crosse, continued vntill this day. 10 

And to complement Stow’s description there is the iconic illustration from about 1616 that 
depicts the Cross as an octagonal wooden structure on a stone base, with the preacher standing 
between two pillars, with an hour-glass to his right, an audience seated in front and the 
dignitaries in covered galleries at the side, so that the whole gives the effect of an Elizabethan 

7 The only other text that can compare with it in printing terms is Mirk's Festial but here the pattern is different as 
the Festial was first printed in 1483 and last printed in 1532, almost ten years before the first printed edition of 
Wimbledon was produced. For the most recent discussion of the printing of the Festial see John Mirk’s Festial, 
ed. by Powell, pp. lv-lvii. 

s The work for this paper was considerably advanced before I discovered (through the good auspices of Alexandra 
Gillespie) the following invaluable article: Alexandra Walsham, ‘Inventing the Lollard Past: The Afterlife of a 
Medieval Sermon in Early Modern England', Journal of Ecclesiastical Flistory, 58 (2007), 628-55. In setting the 
scene below there is inevitably some overlap with Walsham because we are both drawing on the same materials 
and need to make the same sort of factual points. However, what I am interested in primarily are the overall 
textual relationships whereas Walsham's focus is on the motivation behind the printing of Wimbledon's sermon 
in the sixteenth century. In this way the articles may be seen as complementary. 

9 This is quoted at the opening of Millar MacLure, The Paul's Cross Sermons: 1534—1642 , University of Toronto, 
Department of English, Studies and Texts, No. 6 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958); this seminal 
study has been updated by Jackson Campbell Boswell and Peter Pauls. Register of Sermons Preached at Paul's 
Cross: 1534-1642. By Millar MacLure, Revised and Augmented, Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 
Victoria University, Toronto, Occasional Publications, 8 (Ottawa: Dovehouse Editons, 1989). 

10 John Stow. A Survey of London, Reprinted from the Text of1603, ed. by C. L. Kingsford, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1908),!, 167-68. 
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theatre. 11 Clearly the medieval cross would have looked considerably different, and it often 
suffered from damage from natural events such as lightning and storms, but Stow’s description 
gives some insight into the sense of occasion at a Paul’s Cross sermon. 12 

The medieval academic sermon that appears to have enthralled English listeners and 
readers continuously for almost four hundred years is in many ways a somewhat stereotypical 
account of the imminence of doomsday, falling neatly into two halves of some five hundred 
lines each in the modern edition. Basing his sermon on the theme, Redde rationem villicacionis 
tue , ‘Give a reckoning of thy stewardship’ (said to the unjust steward in Luke 16. 2), and 
following an explication of the parable of the vineyard in Matthew 20. 1-9, Wimbledon 
divides the workers into priests, knights, and labourers, the usual estates division into those 
who pray, fight, and work. The preacher says that as the vine needs to be tended in different 
ways, so there are three different offices: priests cut away the empty branches of sin with the 
sword of their tongues; knights prevent wrongdoing, defend God’s law and the teachers of 
God’s law, and preserve the land from enemies; and labourers toil physically for themselves 
and others. All such estates are mutually dependent and none should despise the other. 
Following a translation of the theme into English, Wimbledon then begins the first part of the 
sermon where each of the three workers in the vineyard is asked three questions: (1) how have 
you entered into your office?; (2) how have you ruled?; and (3) how have you lived?. These 
form the divisions (11. 161-307; 308-402; 403-575) of Part I. In his questioning Wimbledon 
saves his most critical comments for the clergy, asking them quite bluntly if they have ruled 
as a shepherd or a hired man, a father or a wolf, and warning them that God will not overlook 
their sin if they have spent their goods ‘in fedynge of fatte palfreies, of hondes, of hawkes, and , 
3 if it so be {tat is worst of alle, on lecherous wommen’ (11. 260-62). He is similarly strict with 
the ruling classes, particularly when he alludes to the corruption of the legal process, giving 
the example of how a rich man will always win a legal action against a poor man but, if it is 
the other way round, there will be so many delays that for the want of money the poor man 
will have to abandon his case. This exploitation of the poor by the rich is similarly taken up in 
the questioning of the labourers where the dominant theme is that of covetousness. Towards 
the end of this section Wimbledon gives the example of a rich man with a field in the middle 
of which a poor man owns an acre, and of a rich man who owns a street on which a poor 
man has a house. In both cases the rich man will never cease until he obtains what rightfully 
belongs to the poor man. 

The second part of the sermon concerns: (1) who will be called to judgement; (2) before 
which judge; and (3) what the reckoning will be. The first issue is divided into two: particular 
judgement and general judgment; in each case there will be three summoners to judgement: 
sickness, age, and death; and these form the subdivisions. Effectively there are four divisions 
in Part II, with the first being devoted to particular judgement (11. 593-763), the second to 

11 This is reproduced as the frontispiece to MacLure, The Paul’s Cross Sermons, and in the revised version by Boswell 
and Pauls. There is some debate about the correct date of this image. MacLure, The Paul's Cross Sermons, p. 1, 
points out that in the caption usually accompanying the engraving (from a picture in the Society of Antiquaries) 
in Londina Illustrata by the publisher Robert Wilkinson (London, 1811) the image is said to depict a scene on 
26 March 1620 with John King preaching to James I and his queen. However, MacLure notes: ‘But Queen Anne 
died in 1619, and it seems clear that the picture represents an ideal rather than an actual occasion’ and so he dates 
it to ‘probably about 1616’; Boswell and Pauls simply reproduce the information from the caption. For further 
information see Mary Morrissey, Politics and the Paul's Cross Sermons, 1558-1642 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), pp. 2-16. 

12 Examples of damage occurred in 1382 and 1449; see MacLure, The Paul's Cross Sermons, p. 6. 
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general judgment, concluding with a section on the meaning of the seven seals in Apocalypse 
6-8 (11. 764-993), the third to the judge (11. 994-1026), and the fourth to the reckoning (11. 
1027-1101). The treatment of the particular judgement is fairly traditional in its catalogue of 
the miseries associated with old age: 'He see{ his hed hory, his bak croke{, his bre{ sty«ke{, 
his tee{ falle{, his e^en derke{, his visage reueli{, his eren wexe{ heuy to here. What mene{ 
all {is but {tat elde somwoune{ {e to {e dom?’ (11. 725-28). It is in the discussion of the 
general judgement that the greater interest lies. In his examination of the second item, the age 
of the world, Wimbledon refers to various prophetic authorities on the timing of doomsday 
and in so doing gives the date of the end of the world as 1400 and thereby reveals the date 
of the sermon currently being preached as he tells us ‘So it seme{ to {is clerk {at {e grate 
Ant/crist schulde come in {e fourten{e hundred 3 eer fro {e bir{e of Crist, {e whiche noumbre 
of 3 eeris is now fulfillid not fully twelue 3 eer and an halfe lackynge’ (11. 895-98), that is, 
1387. In my experience it is unprecedented for preachers to be so explicit and Wimbledon 
seems to have frightened himself with the apparent accuracy of his prediction as in the next 
sentence he backtracks by saying: 'f>is resoun put I not as to schewe any certeyn tyme of his 
comynge, si{ y haue not {at knowlechynge, but to schewe {at he is ny 3 , but how ny 3 I wote 
neuare’ (11. 898-901). He follows on then with an allegorization of each of the seven seals 
from Apocalypse 6-8, outlining the state of the Church at different points in history, before 
concluding with two short divisions about the identity of the judge, that is, God, who will 
appear bearing the books of people’s consciences and the book of life, and what, finally, the 
verdict will be when the wounded Christ will ask for a reckoning for the deeds of mercy. 

Presented in this fashion, it seems that Wimbledon’s sermon is a very streamlined 
production with a very straightforward history. However, once one begins to delve a little more 
deeply, it soon becomes apparent that all is not as clear-cut as might at first appear. What is 
ultimately in question is how authorial reputations are made and textual-critical interpretations 
arrived at, and how the reasons for the enduring popularity of a certain text over six hundred 
years after the event may be reconstructed. In the rest of this paper, therefore, I ponder on some 
of these difficulties and queries, although, because research towards a new critical edition is 
at a very early stage, I shall not provide the answers, only the questions. 13 

First of all, even the basic information about authorial identity, occasion, and date are not 
absolutely secure. Although the preacher is always referred to today as Thomas Wimbledon, 
both in the manuscript and the printed tradition there was some uncertainty as to whether 
he was Robert, Richard or Thomas Wimbledon; the earliest manuscripts refer to him as 
‘Thomas’ while the printed texts have no authorial attribution in the first ten extant editions. 
It is not until 1582 that the sermon’s occasion is given as Quinquagesima or that an author’s 
name is provided: ‘ [...] Preached at Paules Crosse, on the Sunday of Quinquagesima by R. 
Wimbledon Trivial as this may sound, such vagueness has hampered the search for 

the true identity of the preacher. Because most of the manuscript ascriptions tend to favour 
Thomas, modern critics have understandably accepted that these manuscript attributions 
will be more authoritative than the printed tradition and have therefore looked for Thomas 


13 This edition is for Middle English Texts, a series Oliver Pickering was instrumental in founding and on which he 
brought to bear his incisive scholarship. It is also a cause for celebration that one of the copies of Wimbledon's 
sermon is held in Special Collections at the University of Leeds; Brotherton Collection, 501 is one of the many 
manuscripts to which Oliver devoted so much time (see note 27) while working in the institution in which he 
spent all his academic life and where he was so helpful to so many, myself included. 
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Wimbledon but not Robert or Richard Wimbledon. This approach is no doubt right but it still 
means that one cannot be absolutely certain that the right man has been found. 

As it happens, editors have discovered several Thomases and so it is unclear which 
of them, if any, may be the right one: a Thomas Wimbledon was made an acolyte (one 
of the Minor Orders on the way to the priesthood) in December 1381 in the Winchester 
diocese; another Thomas Wimbledon was ordained a priest in 1382 (again in Winchester), 
while three years later a Thomas Wimbledon became chaplain to Sir John Sandes and was 
granted a preaching licence in the diocese; and yet another Wimbledon was listed in the 
Bursars’ accounts for Merton College Oxford in 1386-88. 14 Critics, including most notably 
Siegfried Wenzel, have made much of the intriguing information that in the register of William 
Wykeham (the Winchester bishop who gave the preaching licence to the Thomas Wimbledon 
who became Sir John Sandes’s chaplain) it is specified that he is not to ‘assert or preach 
any heretical or erroneous opinions ( conclusiones ) that could subvert the state of our church at 
Winchester and the tranquility of our subjects’. 15 This, of course, has opened up the possibility 
that this particular Wimbledon had heretical leanings, and I shall return to this fascinating 
suggestion later. For the moment it will suffice to say that commentators have been content 
to restrict the list of Wimbledons to those in the Winchester diocese and so overlook the 
fact that priests could easily move out of their own dioceses. 16 More importantly, for some 
critics the emphasis on Wimbledon’s potential Lollard associations have tended to obscure 
the telling, albeit fifteenth-century, evidence in the ‘Catalogus Vetus’ for Merton College that 
the Wimbledon cited there was ‘famosissimus predicator fuit in toto regno Anglie’ (he was 
the most famous preacher in the whole of England), something to which we shall also return 
later. 17 

Moreover, these days the sermon is always referred to as being for Quinquagesima, even 
though, as noted above, the 1582 printed edition is the first to give this occasion. No one 

14 The most useful source of bibliographical information is Nancy H. Owen, ‘Thomas Wimbledon', Mediaeval 
Studies, 24 (1962), 377-81; a concise version of the same information is also available in A. B. Emden, A 
Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A. D. 1500, 3 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957-59), III, 
2120. Some of the relevant records in Merton College that contain references to Wimbledon include, 3715, 3716, 
3722, 3724, 3725, and the ‘Catalogus Vetus’. I am very grateful to the archivist, Julian Reid, and the librarian, 
Julia Walworth, for facilitating access to these records at Merton College. A facsimile page from the ‘Catalogus 
Vetus’ may be found in Merton Muniments, ed. by P. S. Allen and H. W. Garrold, Oxford Historical Society, 
86 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), Plate XVII, with transcription on p. 37. There it is pointed out that the 
Catalogue of Fellows was compiled from the account rolls by Thomas Robert, Fellow, c. 1422, and that Falconer 
Madan ‘believes that the annotations also are in Robert’s hand’ (although this is questionable). Items concerning 
the library in some of these account rolls are briefly described in R. M. Thomson, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Medieval Manuscripts of Merton College, Oxford (Cambridge: Brewer, 2009), pp. 274-75. 

15 Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, p. 173. See also Wykeham s Register, 2 vols (London: Simpkin and Co. Limited, 
and Winchester: Warren and Son, 1896-99), II, 370-71, for the full entry dated 28 April 1385, part of which 
reads, ‘[...] licenciam tibi concedimus tenore presencium [p. 371] specialem: inhibentes tamen tibi expresse, ne 
aliquas conclusiones hereticas seu erroneas, que statum nostre ecclesie Wyntoniensis et tranquillitatem nostrorum 
subditorum subvertere poterunt asseras seu predices, publice vel occulte [...].’ 

16 There are also other complications, for instance, the name Wimbledon is spelt in different ways in the sources, and, 
even more confusingly, there was also an Andrew Wimbledon in Merton College at the same time as Thomas; 
see Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A. D. 1500, III, 2120. Moreover, at the end of 
the sermon in Cambridge, Trinity College, B. 14.38, there is a garbled note saying that Thomas Wimbledon died 

on 1 November 1391, ‘[_] obiit in die omnium sanctorum amen. Ricardi iercu [sfc] post con[qu]estum xv cui us 

amrae propicietwr d eus amen.’ 

17 ‘Catalogus Vetus’, p. 15; ‘Wymyldon’ is entered in a hand of the first half of the fifteenth century and the annotation 
in what I regard as a different hand (see further note 14). 
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seems to have thought to investigate this but in actual fact, as far as I am aware, none 
of the manuscripts cites Quinquagesima. Admittedly, there are two manuscript references 
to Quinquagesima in Cambridge, Trinity College, MS B. 14.38 and Sidney Sussex College, 
MS 74 but both references are post-medieval. The sermon may well have been intended for 
Quinquagesima but, of the 1,480 sermons cited above, Wimbledon’s sermon is the only one 
to use this theme from Luke 16. 2; nor is the parable of the vineyard from Matthew 20. 1-9, 
which is explicated at the start, the standard reading for Quinquagesima. 18 It might also be 
noted that the re-worked version of the sermon in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Musaeo 
and related manuscripts is for the Ninth Sunday after Trinity and not for Quinquagesima. 

The date too is far from being fixed. As noted above, the internal reference for the date 
is 1387 (that is, not quite twelve and a half years from the year 1400 which was to be the 
end of the world). Yet, when specified in their incipits, the manuscripts give the date either as 
1388 or 1389, and the early printed texts all use the date of 1388 apart from the first and the 
fourth extant editions which give the date as 1387. In fact the printed tradition changes the 
internal reference to read ‘which number of yeres is now fulfilled, not fully xij yeres wanting’ 
(F v verso), rather than twelve and a half years, to make the text match with the title-page. 19 
Because no real work has been done on the full manuscript relationships, commentators have 
been left to rationalize the evidence as best they can, and they usually do so, without any great 
degree of real conviction, by saying that 1387 represents the date of composition and that the 
sermon was probably preached in 1387, 1388, and 1389, though there is no evidence, as far 
as I know, for any sermon, no matter how famous, to be given in the same place three years 
running. 20 Furthermore, as soon as one begins looking at the evidence in the manuscripts, 
one finds that some of this is sixteenth- and seventeenth-century annotation and so is partly 
taken from the printed tradition. Yet no one has seriously examined this ‘contamination’ 
between manuscript and printed evidence. An example of this may be seen in Cambridge, 
Sidney Sussex College, MS 74 where the medieval colophon attributes the sermon to Thomas 
Wimbledon while the added seventeenth-century annotation, clearly influenced by the printed 
tradition, gives the occasion as Quinquagesima, as I have mentioned above, and attributes the 
sermon to R. Wimbledon but with the date as 1389, something only found in the manuscript 
tradition. Clearly such contradictory evidence needs to be disentangled and more attention 
paid to other factors. For example, we know that the old cross at St Paul’s was blown down in 
the earthquake of 1382 and that a new cross was built around 1387, and it may well be that 
someone of Wimbledon’s calibre was the first to preach at the new cross. So the date of the 
sermon’s delivery and the date of the new cross may be one and the same, whether this is 
1387, 1388, or 1389 — Quinquagesima or whenever it was preached. 21 

18 See the ‘Occasions' and ‘Biblical Citations' indices in the Repertorium, IV. 

19 Unless otherwise noted, quotations throughout are taken from the 1575 edition (STC 25827.5), the copy in the 
Huntington Library, the capitalization and punctuation are that of the text. 

20 This is not to say that re-cycling did not occur. For instance, in ‘Preaching to Nuns in Late Medieval England', in 
Medieval Monastic Preaching, ed. by Carolyn Muessig, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History, 90 (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), pp. 93-119 (pp. 110-19), I demonstrate how a certain degree of plagiarism and re-cycling seems to have 
occurred in monastic visitation sermons. 

21 An argument that the different dates simply represent confusion over the different starts to the medieval year does 
not hold. Admittedly, if the sermon were preached on Quinquagesima. this would have been on 17 February in 
1387, 9 February in 1388, and 28 February in 1389 and so in all these cases the calculation could have been a 
year out depending on whether it was being reckoned from 1 January or 25 March. However, quite apart from the 
problem of the uncertainty over Quinquagesima as the occasion, the text actually says that the ‘noumbre of 3 eeris 
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The next, and most important issue, is that critics speak of Wimbledon’s sermon in a 
way that make the manuscripts seem like a monolithic group, whereas on closer examination 
one finds not only textual variants between different manuscripts but also more fundamental 
differences. In lone Kemp Knight’s edition she states that the manuscripts are very divergent 
and that of the thirteen manuscripts she examined the textual variants are so pronounced 
in eleven of them that none of the eleven is suitable as a base text, which leaves only one 
anomalous text (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 57) and the least divergent manuscript 
(Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 357), which she chooses as her base text. Of all the 
manuscripts she is only able to isolate two related groups which she calls Group b (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, English theology f. 39, London, British Library, Harley 2398, Cambridge, 
Magdalene College, Pepys 2125, and Cambridge, Trinity College, B.14.38) and Group c 
(the Helmingham Hall manuscript and London, British Library, Additional 37677). The 
differences between these two groups seem, in the large scale of things, relatively normal 
and consist of the usual changes, omissions, and additions. 

However, what is absolutely paramount and has not been highlighted before in discussions 
of this sermon is that three of the manuscripts of Group b (Harley 2398, Pepys 2125, and 
Trinity B. 14.38) completely leave out divisions two and three of Part II of the sermon, 11. 
764-1026 (which include the date of the end of the world), while one manuscript in Group c, 
Helmingham Hall LJ. II 2, lacks most of this section owing to missing pages. Since Knight’s 
edition, four more English and two Latin manuscripts have come to light, in addition to 
the version for the Ninth Sunday after Trinity. There are variations in these new English 
manuscripts too. The text in Dublin, Trinity College, MS 155 is unfortunately deficient at 
this point so it is unclear whether or not this passage would have been included. Leeds, 
University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 501 includes the omitted passage as does 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Miscellaneous 524, except for the important twist that all 
details of the precise date are left out; Durham, Cathedral Library, MS Hunter 15/2 is even 
more interesting in that it includes all the information but leaves a gap in the manuscript 
where the number of years lacking should be. In fact, these new manuscripts are not the 
only ones to make such changes: London, British Library, MS Royal 18. B.xxiii includes the 
sensitive passage but omits the reference to the twelve and a half years, while Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Eng. th. f. 39 changes the figure to ten and a half. The remaining new English 
text, the reworked abbreviated version of Wimbledon’s sermon found for the Ninth Sunday 
after Trinity in Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Musaeo 180, Gloucester Cathedral, 22, and in 
Lincoln Cathedral, 50 omits the whole section. The four Latin manuscripts are problematic 
because it is probable that most of them may be translated from the English, though here 
again it is striking that there are omissions and abbreviations in the Latin texts which may 
suggest other significant variant versions. 22 The most obviously abbreviated text is that in 
London, British Library, MS Harley 331; it is so severely abbreviated that not only is there 
no trace of dates but it is actually difficult to see how the version connects with the text as we 
know it. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS 334/727 and Oxford, Trinity College, 
MS 42 are far more regular in this respect, though like the Laud 524 version, they keep the 


is now fulfillid not fully twelue 3 eer and an halfe lackynge’ which would seem to indicate a date later in the year 
than February. 

22 See Knight, Wimbledon’s Sermon, pp. 32-34, where she argues that Cambridge, Gonville and Caius, 334/727 
is a translation from an English text and that Cambridge, University Library, Ii.3.8, which has a great deal of 
omission, may either be a translation from an English text or a version of a lost Latin text. 
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apocalyptic passage but omit all reference to dates apart from the initial 1400. Finally, the 
apocalyptic passage is completely omitted in Cambridge, University Library, Ii.3.8. There is 
then a complicated relationship among the manuscripts and between the English and the Latin 
versions, and much work needs to be done before the precise nature of this relationship can 
be pronounced upon. 23 

Yet the clearly deliberate omission about the precise end of the world and the variations 
on the passage in other manuscripts open up the possibility that even at the height of its 
fame in the Middle Ages there was a variant tradition of Wimbledon’s sermon that showed a 
particular sensitivity to the apocalyptic aspects that might in some quarters be associated with 
heterodox thinking. 24 For instance, Siegfried Wenzel has argued that in the 1380s and 1390s 
the belief that the end of the world was near could be particularly linked to Lollardy. 25 This is 
notwithstanding that in other respects the sermon was apparently perfectly orthodox, except 
for its explicit criticism of the clergy in front of a lay audience. 26 For instance, Wimbledon 
talks of the ‘abhominac tons’ (1. 206) ‘scatemd in fte chirche nowadayes among prestis’ (1. 
207) who are ‘lawles peple entrid into Jte temple [ic/t ney per kepejt in hemself |ie lawe of 
God ne ku/me teche o pere’ (11. 222-24). Be this as it may, that there was some tension 
between both major versions of the sermon is suggested by a correction in the Harley 2398 
manuscript. At the point, on fol. 149r, where the Harley scribe is clearly set to omit the passage 
on general judgement with its flagrant apocalyptic reference, another hand has inserted the 
relevant introductory sentence necessary for its later inclusion in the sermon, although this 
same correcting hand either does not notice the omission of the passage later on or gives up 
because at that point there is no way it can be inserted owing to lack of space. 

What this last point shows is that essentially Wimbledon’s sermon is on the one hand 
so particular and explicit about doomsday and the faults of the medieval Chinch and on the 
other hand such a general treatment of judgment that each scribe, compiler or printer could in 
effect become his own Wimbledon and make the sermon stand for whatever was necessary. 
For instance, the scribe of the Brotherton 501 version gives a totally new, and somewhat 
confusing, slant to the sermon and its history by calling it ‘a notabill matyr extracte in the 
maner of a sermon;; [...] whiche was compilat to excite lay pepill to forsak here senne [...] 
qwiche prefat [sic] sermon was aftyr this co;;;pilac;on puplyshid and prechid at Poulis cros 
[...]’ (fol. 59r), with the implication being that it was just an ordinary sermon for simple 
layfolk that later happened to be delivered at Paul’s Cross, rather than an important set-piece 
intended for delivery to all classes of society apparently by one of the major preachers of the 
day. Interestingly, he makes no mention of Wimbledon and one cannot help but wonder if there 
is some attempt to pass the sermon off as his own or someone else’s when he says ‘Explicit iam 
sermo notabilis secundum M. R.’ (fol. 67v). 27 Contextually too Wimbledon’s sermon is found 
in orthodox and heterodox manuscript contexts, for example, in Oxford, University College, 

23 As noted, even in those English manuscripts that include the sensitive passage about the dates there are other 
more subtle changes that may cast light on the development and copying of the text over time. 

24 The other possibility, of course, is a practical one: scribes writing after 1400 might have seen tit quite simply to 
omit the date. Yet this does not answer the whole question; as may be seen from some of the omissions above, it 
was perfectly possible to retain the strong apocalyptic elements while being circumspect about the precise timing. 

25 Siegfried Wenzel, 'Robert Lychlade's Oxford Sermon of 1395', Traditio, 53 (1998), 203-30. 

26 Of course, as noted in Horner, ‘Preachers at Paul's Cross’, pp. 276-77, Wimbledon was also obliquely critical of 
Richard II and his friends. 

27 For a comprehensive study of this manuscript see O. S. Pickering, ‘Brotherton Collection MS 501: A Middle 
English Anthology Reconsidered', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 21 (1990), 141-65. 
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MS 97 where it occurs alongside a sermon by Friar John Gregory — and no self-respecting 
Lollard would ever be found in the company of a friar — while in Cambridge, Trinity College, 
MS B. 14.38 it shares space with a set of Wycliffite sermons, which is the most heretical context 
imaginable. 28 

Wimbledon’s sermon does not, therefore, have the streamlined literary history that one 
might first think. Unlike Mirk’s Festial, which was being read from the earliest date of 
composition in the late 1380s right through to the late 1580s, there is no evidence of a 
Wimbledon manuscript later than the mid-fifteenth century or of a printed text before c. 
1540. 29 In fact, as Alexandra Walsham has so painstakingly shown, the main reason why 
Wimbledon was published initially seems to have been because of a mistaken association not 
just with Lollardy but with John Wyclif himself. 30 In other words, the printing of Wimbledon’s 
sermon with its criticism of certain aspects of the medieval Church had as much to do with the 
fact that in the Reformation period Wimbledon was seen as a spokesman for Protestantism as 
anything else. 

As is now generally known, in the sixteenth century various medieval Wycliffite tracts 
were published in England and the continent, particularly in Antwerp, in order to bolster 
the Protestant cause. 31 This went hand in hand with an effort in some quarters to rediscover 
those reforming medieval texts that could be used as evidence for historical continuity 
between the medieval Church and Protestantism. A very explicit example of this is the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, who from about 1560 began his search for 
manuscripts dispersed from monastic libraries. In 1568 the Privy Council even gave him 
express permission for his collecting activities. 32 In this respect Wimbledon’s sermon, with 
is overt criticism of the medieval Church, would have fitted the propagandist bill admirably. 
Indeed, one of the manuscripts of Wimbledon’s sermon, Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 
MS 357, ended up in Parker’s library, and is the one on which most modern editions are 
based. To what extent the large number of surviving manuscripts (twenty-one) is likewise 
owing to the good fortune of reformist collectors’ zeal we do not definitely know. Yet it can 
be categorically said that, so useful was the printed sermon for the Protestant argument that, 
as may be seen from the Appendix, there were no fewer than fifteen editions in the second 


28 For a description of the Trinity contents see Linne R. Mooney, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist XI: 
Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1995), pp. 11-12. 

29 The latest known use of the Festial was controversial as John Mynet, a lay-reader in East Drayton in 
Nottinghamshire, preached the John the Baptist sermon at some point in 1589 and was subsequently charged 
with heresy. For a preliminary account of this case see V. M. O'Mara, ‘A Middle English Sermon preached by 
a Sixteenth-Century “Athiest”: A Preliminary Account', Notes and Queries, 232 (1987), 183-85.1 am currently 
preparing a longer study of this case. 

30 See Walsham, ‘Inventing the Lollard Past'. Walsham's argument is a detailed and intricate one and so is not 
reproduced here. 

31 Walsham, ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', pp. 640-41, summarizes the research of Margaret Aston and Anne Hudson 
in this area. 

32 See Timothy Graham. ‘Matthew Parker's Manuscripts: An Elizabethan Library and its Use', in The Cambridge 
History of Libraries in Britain and Ireland, Volume 1, to 1640, ed. by Elizabeth Leedham-Green and Teresa 
Webber (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), pp. 322-41 (p. 326); see also Timothy Graham and 
Andrew G. Watson, The Recovery of the Past in Early Elizabethan England: Documents by John Bale and John 
Joscelyn from the Circle of Matthew Parker, Cambridge Bibliographical Society Monographs, 13 (Cambridge, 
1998). Forty-eight of these prose manuscripts owned and/or collected by Parker are indexed in Kari Anne Rand. 
The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist XX: Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2009); she also provides a useful bibliography of works on Parker's library and his 
collecting activities on p. xix, n. 1. 
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half of the sixteenth century, many produced by avowedly reformist printers. 33 To emphasize 
its crusading value a preface addressed ‘To the Christian Reader’ was added to each of the 
printed texts, as follows: 

LOe, Christian Reader, while the worlde not slumbred. but routed and snorted in the deepe 
and dead sleepe of ignorancie, some liuely spirits were wakyng. and ceased not to call vpon 
the drousy multitude of men, and to styrre them vp from the long dreames of sinful liuing 
[...] Reade therfore diligentfAij verso]ly this litle Sermon so long sithens written, and 
thou shalt perceiue fie same quicke spirite in the Authour therof, that thou now marueilest 
at in other of our time. He sharply, earnestly, and wittely rebuketh the syns of all sortes of 
men. and speaketh as one hauing authoritie [...] wherefore eftsoones I exhort thee to reade 
this little treatise diligently, and not onely to reuerence antiquity, and he lyuely spirit, and 
word of God therin. but also to learne both to acknowledge, and more ouer to amende the 
wyckednes of thy lyfe, which God graunt for his sonne Cristes sake (Aij recto-verso). 34 

As Walsham demonsUates, as time went on, the link with John Wyclif and his followers 
became more pronounced and this was particularly so with the version published in 1562-63 
annexed to the fiercely Lutheran scriptural Commonplaces of Patrick Hamilton, the first 
Scottish Protestant martyr who was burnt at the stake for heresy in St Andrews on Saturday 
29 February 1528. 35 Most interestingly, this (apparently lost) sermon is described as ‘the 
sermonde in the wall’ which sounds very odd to modern ears but is yet another way of adding 
even greater mystique and authority to the text. From the 1572 edition at least each print of 
Wimbledon’s sermon carried the notice on the title page that it was ‘[...] founde out hyd in a 
wall [...]’ and it was even added by hand to a copy of the 1550 edition. 36 Walsham says that 
‘The claim to have discovered a holy text concealed within an architectural structure had both 
biblical and medieval precedents’ and was ‘a classic authenticating fiction’ to link Wimbledon’s 
sermon with history and scripture. 37 As she so eloquently puts it, ‘the resurrection’ of this text 
was to aid in the ‘regeneration and renewal’ of the Protestant Church. 38 Even as late as the 
eighteenth century when Wimbledon’s sermon appeared in 1732 in the Phoenix britannicus, 
the Wycliffite associations resurfaced even more pointedly as the editor John Morgan ‘sttongly 
presumed’ that the author was Wyclif himself and in a letter printed with the volume an 
anonymous reader was so enthralled by its merits that he argued that ‘all of them concur, 
in almost demonsUating John Wycliffe to be the sole probable Author of so admirable a 
Sermon’. 39 Of course, he knew that it could not have been by Wyclif because, by the time 
the sermon was said to have been preached, he was already dead, on 31 December 1384 to be 
precise; but even this was explained away with the suggestion that Wimbledon may have tried 
to have passed off Wyclif s text as his own. This shows how hard it is to relinquish a good 
idea, even if it is groundless. 

33 See Walsham. ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', pp. 642 and 650, for a most interesting discussion of the Protestant 
and reformist credentials of printers such as John Mayler, Edward Whitchurch. Richard Kele, and John Awdely. 

34 This quotation is taken from the 1575 edition (see note 19). 

35 I owe the discovery of this version to Walsham, ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', p. 645 and to my mother, Mary 
O'Mara, the discovery of Hamilton's initials on the pavement in St Andrews marking the spot where the burning 
took place with a nearby plaque explaining that he was a member of the University and the ‘First Martyr of 
the Scottish Reformation'. For further information on Hamilton see Alec Ryrie, The Origins of the Scottish 
Reformation (Manchester and New York: Manchester University Press, 2006), pp. 31-33. 

36 This occurs on the title page of the 1550 edition (STC 25824) held in Emmanuel College Cambridge. 

37 See Walsham. ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', pp. 647 and 648 respectively. 

38 See Walsham. ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', p. 649. 

39 Quoted in Walsham. ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', p. 652 and n. 91. 
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Much of what we think we know about Wimbledon’s sermon, while not being exactly 
groundless, is definitely unproven. Quite apart from the elementary issues of our not being 
entirely sure about the author’s identity (was he Thomas? was he Robert? was he perhaps 
Richard?) or the date of the sermon (1387, 1388, 1389?), more seriously, modem critics do 
not know whether to regard Wimbledon’s sermon as an orthodox or heterodox product, to the 
extent that either of these terms can be meaningful. 40 Furthermore, it is far from clear to what 
extent medieval people themselves regarded it as orthodox or not, as testified by the fact that 
it occurs in both so-called orthodox and heterodox manuscripts. But whatever the perceptions 
of the sermon were in the Middle Ages, those Protestant reformers in the Reformation period 
who championed Wimbledon’s sermon were in no doubt of its heterodox and therefore proto- 
Protestant credentials. Although the title-pages note that no changes were made to the text, 
‘saue the old and rude English here and there amended’, as it says in the 1575 edition, there 
are some small attempts to draw out this proto-Protestantism, for example, by changing an 
early reference to priests needing to exterminate sin ‘wijt Jte swerd of here tonge’ (11. 40-41), 
that is, preaching, to ‘with the sword of Gods worde’ (Aiiij verso), that is, scripture or, at least, 
scripturally based preaching. Ironically, had it not been for the reformers’ certainty, we would 
not have the only example in Middle English of a sermon with a vibrant history extending 
into the eighteenth century. Morever, without the hint of heresy associated with Wimbledon 
in the Winchester bishop’s register, critics like Siegfried Wenzel might be more than happy to 
accept the fact that the Merton College Thomas Wimbledon (the one labelled the most famous 
preacher in all England) may be a far more likely candidate than the chaplain being warned off 
heresy in the Winchester register but, of course, a heretic makes for a more interesting story 
for us modern critics as well as for Elizabethan polemicists. 

And yet there are more twists in the narrative. At the beginning of this paper, it was stated 
that there were seventeen English manuscripts, plus one abbreviated text, four Latin ones, and 
a printed history extending from the mid-sixteenth to the mid-eighteenth centuries. What was 
not mentioned was that Wimbledon’s sermon also appears in John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 
This in itself is not unexpected as Foxe was an important part — perhaps the most important 
part — of the process of rescuing medieval writers for the Protestant cause. What is significant, 
however, is what happens between the first (1563) and second (1570) editions of Foxe. In the 
first edition Foxe is clearly dependent on the printed tradition for his text of Wimbledon, 41 but 
in the second and most subsequent editions he makes the following startling statement: 

[...] Whereunto I thought also to annexe, a certaine godly and most frutefull Sermon, 
of like antiquitie, preached at Paules crosse much about the same time, which was in the 
yere of our Lord. 1388. by a certaine learned clerke, as I finde in one olde monument, 
named R. Wimbledon. Albeit, among the auncient registers and recordes belongyng to 
the Archbishop of Canterburye: I haue an old wome copye of the sayd Sermon, written 
in very old English, and almost halfe consumed with age: purporting ye said autor hereof 
bearing also the foresayd name. The true copy of whiche Sermon, in his owne speache 
wherein it was first spoken and preached at the crosse, on the sonday of quinquagesima, 
and after exhibited to the Archbishop of Canterbury (beyng then as it seemeth William 
Courtney) here foloweth. 42 


40 For a useful brief discussion in the present context of what has come to be known as the ‘grey' area between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy see Walsham, ‘Inventing the Lollard Past', pp. 637-39, and references therein. 

41 More work remains to be done to isolate which printed text Foxe is using. 

42 I quote from a 1570 edition (London: John Day) (STC 11223) in the Folger Shakespeare Library; I have compared 
this text with that in the 1583 edition (London: John Day) (STC 11225), from the copy in the Huntington Library. 
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In other words, Foxe is arguing that he is now using a manuscript version of Wimbledon’s 
sermon and that this ‘old worne copye’ has been found with Archbishop William Courtney’s 
episcopal register (1381-96). But whatever one makes of Foxe’s additional points about the 
sermon being by R. Wimbledon and being for Quinquagesima, which, of course, predate their 
‘earliest’ mention in the 1582 printed edition, it is certainly true that Foxe’s editions from 1570 
onwards would seem to be derived from a manuscript copy rather than the printed tradition 
used in the 1563 edition, with the exception of the 1576 edition which lacks the sermon 
completely. 43 Essentially, what makes all this so fascinating is that via Foxe’s 1570 edition, 
we may have discovered another ‘medieval’ manuscript. But still the story does not end here. 

It might be expected that any eighteenth-century edition of the text would be based on 
earlier printed editions rather than manuscripts, and so it proves with those of 1731/2 and 
1738. 44 However, although the title page of the 1745 edition, with its mention of the author 
as ‘R. Wimbledon’, suggests a connection with a printed copy, the rest of the title page says 
that the text was ‘Published from the Original MSS. found in the Records of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Revised and Corrected by a late eminent Preacher: And humbly inscribed to the 
Clergy of the Church of England’. This apparently far-fetched claim clearly implies that this is 
an edition of a manuscript text. Sure enough, when this previously unknown text is examined, 
it turns out to be based on a manuscript rather than a printed source. The obvious assumption 
is that it is merely a copy of Foxe’s 1570 edition and this looks to be the case, although the 
spelling is different and a major section of the sermon ( although not the part about the end of 
the world) is omitted. Unfortunately, we cannot prove the veracity of the association of the text 
with Courtney’s register made by Foxe and the 1745 writer, as no such text may currently be 
found. 45 One way or another, if a copy of Wimbledon’s sermon were once amongst Courtney’s 

Apart from the smallest of spelling and typographical changes, the two editions are the same. The main editions 
of the work date from 1563, 1570, 1576, 1583, 1589, 1596, 1597, 1610, 1615, 1632, 1641, and 1684, although 
only the first four date from Foxe’s lifetime, and there was a considerable number of ‘little Foxes’ or ‘bastard 
Foxes’ printed right into the nineteenth century, for instance, the so-called edition of 1589 is actually Timothy 
Bright’s Abridgement of the Acts and Monuments (see below). There is much literature on Foxe but for a concise 
description of the earliest editions see Elizabeth Evenden and Thomas S. Freeman, ‘John Foxe, John Day and 
the Printing of the “Book of Martyrs’”, in Lives in Print: Biography and the Book Trade from the Middle Ages 
to the 21st Century, ed. by Robin Myers, Michael Harris, and Giles Mandelbrote (New Castle, DE: Oak Knoll 
Press, and London: The British Library, 2001), pp. 23-54. For a useful discussion of Foxe-derived publications 
from 1660-1837 see Eirwen Nicholson, ‘Eighteenth-Century Foxe: Evidence for the Impact of the Acts and 
Monuments in the “Long” Eighteenth Century’ in John Foxe and the English Reformation, ed. by David Loades, St 
Andrews Studies in Reformation History (Aldershot: Scolar Press, 1997), pp. 143-77. Because my research is at a 
very early stage I have as yet only begun to check out the various Foxe editions and Foxe-related texts for evidence 
of Wimbledon’s sermon. The editions of Foxe so far examined (in the Huntington Library) are: STC 11222 (John 
Day, 1563); STC 11223 (John Day, 1570) (fragment); STC 11224 (John Day, 1576); STC 11225: (John Day, 
1583); STC 11226 (Peter Short, 1596); STC 11226a (Peter Short, 1597); STC 11227 (Humphrey Lownes, 1610). 
The Foxe-related material very briefly looked at includes: STC 11229, Timothy Bright’s Abridgement of the Acts 
and Monuments (I. Windet, 1589); STC 17622, Thomas Mason, Christ’s Victory over Satan’s Tyranny (George 
Eld and Ralph Blower, 1615); STC 5849, Clement Cotton, Mirror of Martyrs (T. P. for Io. Budge, 1615); and 
STC 23733, John Taylor, Book of Martyrs (I[ohn] Bfeale], 1639), as well as various modern collections of essays 
on Foxe and Foxe-related material that are not of immediate relevance here. 

43 An initial comparison between the openings of Foxe’s 1563 (STC 11222), and 1570 (STC 11223) editions and 
the manuscript and printed texts show that the former is definitely linked to the printed tradition and the latter to 
the manuscript tradition. For the 1563 edition I used the copy in the Huntington Library; for the 1570 text I used 
the copy in the Folger Shakespeare Library. Much more research must be carried out on this comparison. 

44 It is clearly stated at the end of the 1731/2 edition that the text is the 1561 version (STC 25825.3); the 1738 text 
is said to be the fourteenth edition which shows that the author was using the 1634 text (STC 25838). 

45 In ‘Inventing the Lollard Past’, pp. 635-36, n. 28, Walsham (who does not mention the 1745 text) speculates that 
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papers, it could strengthen the argument that there was always something unorthodox about 
Wimbledon or why else would his sermon have been presented to the archbishop? But the 
outside possibility remains that this manuscript, ‘almost halfe consumed with age’ in Foxe’s 
day, may actually have survived into the eighteenth-century at least and so perhaps the ‘late 
eminent Preacher’ (if this is not some coded way of referring to Foxe) may have been working 
from the actual manuscript. 46 

Indeed, if this is a copy of the ‘lost’ version said to have been associated with Courtney, 
then ironically the latest printed text may provide evidence of one of the earliest manuscripts 
and so bring almost full circle this story of ‘A Sermon no lesse fruleful then famous’ or in this 
case ‘ No less Godly than Learned ’, a sermon that in one form or another and for one reason 
or another, was continuously popular from the late fourteenth to the mid-eighteenth century. 
Ultimately, the ‘real’ Wimbledon may well continue to prove elusive and his text somewhat 
of a mystery, but in this new edition I hope to engage with the complexities discussed here 
as I disentangle the textual relationships and work through the cross -currents between the 
manuscript and printed traditions in an effort to cast Wimbledon and his text in a new light. 47 


‘If the “olde worne copy” was a loose manuscript kept with the register, it is likely to have been [p. 636] separated 
from it and to have since perished.’ This may well be so but it may have survived into the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, there is also a possibility, given the textual differences, that there was not one but two manuscripts of 
Wimbledon’s sermon in Courtney’s register. Only a full comparison of the Foxe 1570 edition, the 1745 text, and 
the manuscript tradition will elucidate the textual relationship. 

46 Research on this newly discovered version from 1745 has only begun and it is not known yet how it fits with the 
other ‘medieval’ manuscripts, apart from the fact that it contains the sensitive passage about the date of the end 
of the world discussed above. I am very grateful to Dawn Holland of the Brynmor Jones Library at the University 
of Hull for her kindness in helping me access this 1745 edition. 

47 The extent of the changes to the medieval text in the printed tradition will be examined in the new edition. In 
addition to a full study of the manuscripts, I also hope to investigate all extant versions of the printed sermon 
(some sixty copies) for evidence of ownership and annotation. In the conduct of this research I am very grateful 
for the financial support given by the Bibliographical Society (the Falconer Madan Award), the British Academy 
Neil Ker Memorial Fund, and the Huntington and Folger Shakespeare library fellowships. Earlier versions of this 
paper were given at an international sermon conference at the Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam in January 2009 and 
to the Liverpool Centre for Medieval and Renaissance Studies at the University of Liverpool in April 2009; I am 
grateful to both sets of organizers for their kind invitations and to the respective audiences for their interest. I also 
wish to express my gratitude to Sue Powell for her very useful comments on this paper, and to Janet Burton and 
William Marx for all their help. 
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Appendix: Manuscripts and Early Printings of Wimbledon’s Sermon 


English Manuscripts 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 357 

Dublin, Trinity College, 155 

Durham, Hunter, 15/2 

Cambridge, Magdalene College, Pepys 2125 

Cambridge, Sidney Sussex, 74 

Cambridge, Trinity College, B. 14.38 

Helmingham Hall, LJ II 2 

Leeds, Brotherton Collection, 501 

London, British Library, Additional 37677 

London, British Library, Harley 2398 

London, British Library, Royal 18. A.xvii 

London, British Library, Royal 18. B.xxiii 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, English th. f.39 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 57 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Miscellaneous 524 

Oxford, University College, 97 

San Marino, Huntingdon, HM 502 

Abridged version for the Ninth Sunday after Trinity found in a cycle extant in: Gloucester, 
Cathedral Library, 22; Lincoln, Cathedral Library, 50; Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Musaeo 
180 

Latin Manuscripts 


Cambridge, University Library, Ii.3.8 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 334/727 
London, British Library, Harley 331 
Oxford, Trinity College, 42 

Early Printed Texts 


STC 25823.3 A sermon no lesse fruteful then famous Made in the yeare of our LORDE 
GOD. M.CCC.lxxxvij. in these oure latter days moost necessary to be knowen. 
Nether addyng to, neyther demynyshynge fro. Save tholde and Rude Englysh ther 
of mended here and there (London: lohn Mayler, 1540?) 

STC 25823.7 (London: Edward Whitchurch, c. 1548) 

STC 25824 (London: Richard Grafton for Richard Kele, c. 1550) 

STC 25825.3 (London: lohn Kynge, 1561?) 
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STC 11222 John Foxe, Actes and monuments of these latter and perillous dayes [...] (London: 
John Day, 1563) 

STC 11223 John Foxe, The first uolume of the ecclesiasticall history contaynyng the actes and 
monuments [...] (London: John Day, 1570) [with other editions in 1576, 1583, 
1589, 1596, 1597, 1610, 1632, 1641, 1684] 

STC 25825.7 (London: John Awdely, 1572) 

STC 25826 (London: John Awdely, 1573) 

STC 25827 (London: John Awdely, 1575) 

STC 25827.5 (London: John Awdely, 1575) 

STC 25828 (London: John Charlewood, 1578) 

STC 25829 (London: John Charlewood, 1579) 

STC 25830 (London: John Charlewood, 1582) 

STC 25831 (London: John Charlewood, 1584) 

STC 25832 (London: John Charlewood, 1588) 

STC 25833 (London: John Charlewood, 1593) 

STC 25834 (London: James Roberts, 1593 that is, 1599) 

STC 25834.5 (London: James Roberts, 1603) 

STC 25835 [...] The eleuenth Edition (London: William Jaggard, 1617) 

STC 25836 [...] The twelfth Edition (London: William Jaggard, 1617) 

STC 25837 [...] The thirteenth Edition (London: Thomas Cotes and Richard Cotes, 1629) 

STC 25838 [...] The fourteenth Edition (London: Thomas Cotes, 1634) 

STC 25839 [...] The fifteenth Edition (London: Thomas Cotes, 1635) 

Phoenix Britannicus: Being a Miscellaneous Collection of Scarce and Curious Tracts. Some of 
very Ancient Dates, and most of the rest long since out of Print [...] Number 1, ed. by J. Morgan 
(London, 1731) 

Phoenix Britannicus: Being a Miscellaneous Collection of Scarce and Curious Tracts, Historical, 
Political, Biographical, Satirical, Critical, Characteristical, &c. Prose and Verse [...] Vol. 1, 
Containing Numbers I, II, III, TV, V & VI, ed. by J. Morgan (London, 1732) 

Richard Wimbledon, The Regal, Clerical, and Laical Baylijfs Cited by three Som hers, to give 
a Reckoning of their Bayliwickes (London: printed for A. Jackson, 1738) 

The Antient Method of Preaching; As delivered in a Sermon, No less Godly than Learned, 
Preachd at St. Paul’s Cross, in the Reign of King Richard II. Anno 1389. By R. Wimbledon 
[...] (London: printed for J. Robinson, 1745) 
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Lost/uncertain copies 

A medieval English text said to have been preserved with the episcopal register of William 
Courtney, archbishop of Canterbury. This actual text is apparently no longer extant but may 
be linked to John Foxe’s 1570 and later editions, as well as the 1745 edition above. 

A reference to a possible edition is found in the Stationers’ Register for 1562-63 where 4d 
is recorded as being 'Recevyd of master loble [Michael Lobely] for his lycense for pryntinge 
of a boke intituled the sermonde in the wall there vnto annexed the common places of 
Patryk Hamylton’; see A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 
1554-1640 A. D ., ed. by Edward Arber, 5 vols (London (I-V); Birmingham (V): Privately 
printed, 1875-94), I, 88. This edition, said to have been added to the Commonplaces or 
Patrick’s Places of Patrick Hamilton, is apparently no longer extant, although STC notes of 
the 1572 edition that it was ‘Ent. to W. Lobley 1562-63’. 
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The Festial is a late-fourteenth-century sermon collection by the Austin canon John Mirk. 1 
Mirk’s original text (extant in twelve full manuscripts) underwent an early recension (in eight 
full manuscripts) which resulted in comprehensive textual variation which firmly demarcates 
the two versions of the Festial. This recension was itself substantially revised and augmented 
(extant in two full and two partial manuscripts). In addition, Festial sermons and excerpts 
(particularly narrationes) were adopted, adapted, or survive in an incomplete state (of between 
one and nineteen sermons) in twenty more manuscripts. 2 

Mirk’s original text and its recension were first studied, and designated Groups A and B, 
by Martyn F. Wakelin. 3 Although the Group B text is a rewrite of Group A, the variants are in 
the main insignificant: minor additions, omissions, changes of phrase, changes of lexeme, and 
the like. This is very different from the Revision (designated with a capital R), whose author 
revises, rather than merely rewrites, and produces a very different final work, augmented, 
moreover, by thirty extra sermons. 4 This paper will focus on Group B, not on the Revision. 5 

The nature of variation in the recension may be indicated by a brief comparison between 
two passages from a single Group A and a single Group B manuscript: 

i) the sermon for the Nativity of the Virgin 
Group A 

he thrydde tyme oure Lady was borne to ioy passyng. For whan scheo passed oute of 
fiis worlde, hure Sone Ihesus was redy wyth grete multitudo {sic) of angellus and ojier 
seyntus and broght hur wyth grete worschep vp into heven and fier crownyd hur quene 
of heven and emperas of helle and lady of fie worlde, so fiat scheo is now in blysse fiat 
eure schal laste. Wherefore I sette here J)is ensaumpul [...] (London, British Library. 

1 The previous EETS edition, Mirk’s Festial: A Collection of Homilies, by Johannes Mirkus (John Mirk), ed. by Th. 
Erbe, Part I, EETS e.s. 96 (1905), is in the process of being superseded by John Mirk's Festial Edited from British 
Library MS Cotton Claudius A.II., ed. by Susan Powell. 2 vols, EETS o.s. 334,335 (2009,2011) (hereafter Festial). 

2 For details of manuscripts and sigla, see Festial, I, xiii-xiv. 

3 M. F. Wakelin. ‘The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Festial’, Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 1 (1967), 93-118. See 

further Festial, I, xliv-v, lix-lxi. 
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MS Cotton Claudius A II, fol. 107v) 

Group B 

E>e iij tyme oure Lady was borne to ioi passing. For whan sche passid out of this world, 
her Son Ihesus was redy with a gret multitude of aungeles and brouyt her with moche ioy 
into heven and Jter crownyd her qvene of heven am (sic) emprise of helle and lady of alle 
Jte worlde, so that sche is in the blisse that euer schalle last without ende. An ensample 
[...] (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A.381, fol. 94ra-b) 

ii) the sermon for the feast-day of St Katherine 

Group A 

Pan Jiis emperoure spake fayre to Katerine and behatte hure Jtat he wolde weddon hure 
and done hur alle J>e worchep [)at he cowthe if scheo wolde forsakyn Criste and levon 
on hys god. But for scheo sette noghte be hym ny be hys goddys, I he made to smyton 
of hure hedde. Pan whan J>e hed was off, in stede of blode ran oute whyte my Ike and 
anone {jerwyth com angellys and tokon hur body and here it vp into Jte eyre and so forth 
twenti dayes iurney into Jte mounte of Synay, and Jtere byried itte wyth grete worchep 
[...] (MS Cotton Claudius A II, fols 116v-17r) 

Group B 

Pan this emperoure spake fair to Kateryne and h^t here Jtat he would wed here 3if sche 
woulde forsake Crist and I leve vpon his goddis. And sche sett nowjt by hym ne by his 
goddis. And whan he saw |iat, he made to smyte of hi[r] 4 * 6 hede. And ]ian in the stede 
of bloode Jiere ran out faire mylke and {tan anon come aungelis and toke her soule into 
|ie blisse and |>ei toke her body and here it 7 into ]ie aiere and so into fie monte of Synay 
and fier beried it with gret worschip [...] (MS Rawlinson A.381, fols 104vb-5ra) 

In the first set of passages above, from the sermon for the Nativity of the Virgin, the substantive 

differences are minor — the Group B text omits and oper seyntus , substitutes moche ioy for 

4 The temporale of the Revision were edited as my doctoral thesis: 'A Critical Edition of the Temporale Sermons 
of MSS Harley 2247 and Royal 18 B XXV' (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of London, 1980). It was 
as a Ph.D. student that I first met Oliver Pickering, also a postgraduate medievalist at the University of London. 
Shortly after his appointment at the Brotherton Library, University of Leeds, I too came to Leeds as a research 
assistant to the Survey of English Dialects, led by Harold Orton, together with Stewart L. Sanderson and J. D. 
A. Widdowson. By the time I completed my Ph.D., Oliver had become Assistant Editor to the Middle English 
Texts series, for which he asked me to edit a selection of Revision sermons: The Advent and Nativity Sermons 
from a Fifteenth-Century Revision of John Mirk’s Festial, Middle English Texts, 13 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1981). 
Later we co-edited The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist VI: A Handlist of Manuscripts Containing Middle 
English Prose in Yorkshire Libraries and Archives (Cambridge: Brewer, 1989). More recently, Oliver discovered 
a sixteenth-century version of the Festial sermon for St Mary Magdalene in a composite manuscript in the British 
Library, on which we collaborated: A Neglected Copy of John Mirk's Mary Magdalene Sermon', Medieval Sermon 
Studies, 49 (2005), 59-68. We have been friends for nearly forty years now, meeting occasionally, almost always 
in the Brotherton, by chance or design, and keeping in touch with each other’s lives and careers. Oliver has been a 
good friend, one whose integrity and scholarship have been constants throughout his career — I have been lucky 
to know him. 

3 Martyn Wakelin (who died prematurely in 1988) was another good friend, also with connections with Leeds 
(through his edition of the Brotherton Collection manuscript of the Festial and his editorial work for the Survey 
of English Dialects). He and I were happy collaborators on a project to edit Group B of the Festial, and it is our 
transcription of our planned base-text, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A.381, which is used in this 
paper. 

6 -.v is erased on his but not replaced. 

7 here it is preceded by beried it, caught by eyeskip from below. 
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grete worschep, adds the familiar tag without ende, and shortens the link to the narratio. There 
are a few insignificant functional variants: vp, now, alle, the, pis/an. In the second passage, 
from the sermon for the feast-day of St Katherine, variation is no more important: behatte 
becomes hiyt and whyte becomes faire, the phrase forth twenti dayes iurney is omitted from 
Group B, while other omissions are most likely due to independent eyeskip from an 6'r-text: 
and done hur alle pe worchep pat he cowthe and whan pe hed was off (omitted from Group 
B), and whan he saw pat and soule into pe blisse and pei toke her (omitted from Group A). 
Again, there are minor functional variants: on/vpon, god/goddis, but for/and, perwyth/pan, vp, 
and the Group B text has minor lexical items not in the Group A text (And {tan in the stede 
of bloode |jere). 

These variants would, of course, be sufficient to create a sizeable apparatus variorum, 
even for so few lines (more sizeable if the variants within Groups A and B were taken into 
account), but they do not suggest a revising hand at work. However, there are passages in 
the Festial which do suggest such a hand at work, intermittently and in a way quite different 
from the wholesale Revision which was the subject of my doctoral thesis. These revisions 
(mostly additions to the original text and mostly dependent, like the original Festial, on the 
Legenda aurea) are not exclusive to Group B at first, but from approximately half-way through 
the sermon collection they do become exclusive. 8 The most substantial additions are in the 
sermons for the Nativity of the Virgin and St Katherine. 9 These additions are the subject of 
the current paper. 


The Nativity of the Virgin 

The first passage above, from the sermon for the Nativity of the Virgin, ends with the 
introduction of a narratio: ‘Wherefore I sette here [ris ensaumpuT (in the Cotton Claudius 
manuscript which forms the base-text of my edition). In the narratio a French Jew, travelling 
in England, is rescued from robbers by the Virgin Mary, whose visions of hell and heaven 
persuade him to baptism. 10 The narratio concludes the sermon: ‘and was aftur an holy man 
and ful deuowte to oure Lady. Now ye schal pray to oure Lady et cetera ’ (MS Cotton Claudius 
AII, fol. 107v). The Group B manuscripts do not end at this point, 11 but, having noted that the 
Jew ‘was after a fulle holy man’, continue with details of the Virgin’s marriage to Joseph (see 
Appendix (i)). 12 When the Virgin reaches puberty, the bishop of the temple where she has 


8 Festial, I, lxxvii-viii. 

9 Festial, II, Explanatory Notes to 57/152-53, and 67/73-74. See further I, lxxvii-viii. For a substantive revision 
of the introduction to the 3 Lent sermon, see A. J. Fletcher and S. Powell, ‘The Origins of a Fifteenth-Century 
Sermon Collection: MSS Harley 2247 and Royal 18 B XXV’, Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 10 (1978), 74-96 
(pp. 75-77) and Festial, II, Explanatory Note to 21/6-14. 

10 One of the Group A manuscripts, London, Dr Williams’s Library, MS Ancient 11, provides an alternative narratio 
about a priest, devoted to the Virgin, whose doubt about the sacrament of the altar was resolved by the appearance 
of Mary and her Son on the altar in place of the Host (and the Son’s subsequent metamorphosis back into the Host). 

11 Nor does the Group A manuscript, Southwell Minster, MS 7, which adds an extra narratio : a monk-author 
traduced by his cousin suffers the punishment of having his arm cut off, but the rotting arm is restored by the 
Virgin (cf. Frederic C. Tubach, Index Exemplorum: A Handbook of Medieval Religious Tales, FF Communications 
204 (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1969), no. 2419), after which the monk visits Jerusalem, where a 
scholarly Jew asks him to draw the Virgin and is converted on seeing her suckle the Child. 

12 Two Group B manuscripts are absent for this sermon, Leeds, University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 502 
and Hatfield House, Cecil Papers 280. The extant witnesses to this addition agree in the salient details of the text 
and in all significant readings. Textual variation is not great, with the exception of f, which expands and rewrites 
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been lodged by Joachim and Anna summons kings and nobles in order to find her a husband. 
For the right man an old worm-eaten ash rod will spring into flower. After two days no one 
has been successful, but on the third day an old man, Joseph, arrives in the temple and a 
white dove descends on his head. Despite his misgivings about taking on a young wife, he 
is persuaded to grasp the rod, which burgeons into life. They are married and Joseph takes 
Mary home with him. When the Virgin becomes pregnant, he wants to steal away from her 
(the assumption is that he knows it cannot be his child) but is told by an angel to return and 
look after her as a husband should a wife. The passage (and the sermon) ends in all the Group 
B manuscripts with the reminder that the continuation of the story is to be found in the sermon 
for the Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Little of this is scriptural. Only her pregnancy (‘antequam convenirent’, that is, ‘before 
they had come together’) is recorded in the New Testament (Matthew 1. 18-25), together 
with Joseph’s desire to send her away secretly (rather than leave himself) until an angel in 
a dream tells him the truth of the conception, at which Joseph takes Mary as his wife but 
does not enter into conjugal relations with her before the birth of Jesus. The details of the 
marriage of the Virgin are nowhere found in scripture but have their origin in the early Greek 
Protevangelium of Janies, 13 which was the source for the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew , 14 

As noted above. Mirk’s acknowledged source for the Festial is the Legenda aurea of 
Jacobus de Voragine (hereafter LA), where brief details of the Virgin’s upbringing in the 
temple and her marriage to Joseph are included within the material for the Annunciation 
and fuller details in that for the Nativity of the Virgin. 15 This is therefore the precedent for 
their inclusion in the Festial recension. The LA version of her marriage differs from that of the 
recension in several ways, however: the Virgin rejects marriage since she has vowed herself 
to God; after the prayers of the high priest and the elders of the temple, a voice announces the 
test for the Virgin’s husband; each unmarried man of the house of David is to place a branch 
on the altar (the branch will flower and a dove settle on the head of the chosen one); when 
this miracle does not take place after two attempts, the voice announces that the true husband 
has not yet come forward, at which Joseph (reluctantly because of his age) appears and the 
miracle is effected; Joseph then returns to Bethlehem to prepare for the marriage, while Mary 
returns to her parents in Nazareth with seven virgins as handmaidens. 

Clearly, the recension simplifies some of the material — Mary’s reluctance is not 
mentioned; there is no deliberation in the temple, nor is there a voice from heaven; they are 
married there and then and both return to one place (Nazareth). However, the material is also 
elaborated by circumstantial detail, particularly in relation to the old worm-eaten ash stick 
which had been in the temple for many years and in the details of the test itself. (The further 
Festial material about Joseph’s wish to abandon Mary, which is not in LA, is scriptural.) The 


the Group B text (see further Festial, I, xlvii). The material is also found in two manuscripts of the Revision, 
London, British Library, MS Harley 2247 (fols 188v-189v) and Dublin, Trinity College, MS 428 (fols 41r-42r). 
On the relationships within Group B, see Festial, I, lxxviii-lxxxii; on the relationship of Group B to the Revision, 
see Advent and Nativity Sermons, ed. by Powell, pp. 25-32. 

13 The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. by J. K. Elliott (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), pp. 48-67, especially pp. 60-61 
(8-9), 62 (14). 

14 Apocryphal New Testament, ed. by Elliott, pp. 84-99, especially pp. 88-89 (8, 10, 11). 

15 For the Annunciation material, see Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea vulgo Historia Lombardica, ed. by Th. 
Graesse (Dresden and Leipzig: Libraria Arnoldiana, 1846), p. 217; Iacopo da Varazze: Legenda Aurea, ed. by 
Giovanni Paolo Maggioni, 2 vols (Florence: Sismel, 1998), p. 327. Jacobus notes that there are fuller details in 
the Nativity of the Virgin (for which, see Graesse, p. 589; Maggioni, pp. 905-06). 
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tension of the two days during which the kings and nobles compete is built up to the third 
day, when Joseph arrives for the first time, gives his pragmatic reasons for staying aloof from 
the ceremony, but is eventually forced to submit to the test. Here are classic elements of the 
‘chosen one’ topos (the Morte Darthur offers several examples — Arthur, Gareth, Lancelot 
searching Sir Urry’s wounds) 16 — the most likely candidates for success in a competition fail 
in that test, while the most unlikely and/or most reluctant candidate succeeds. The material is 
presented simply and dramatically, providing a happy catharsis as the doubt and uncertainty 
are resolved (only for the situation to become again embroiled in doubt by the Virgin’s 
untoward pregnancy, also swiftly legitimated). 

The question is whether the Group B redactor was personally responsible for the version 
in the Festial recension or whether one must search for another source. The South English 
Legendary (hereafter SEL) is the most obvious candidate, but there is no material (as edited 
by d’Evelyn and Mill) for the Nativity of the Virgin, and what there is on the Annunciation 
barely mentions the Annunciation, let alone anything else. 17 The Gilte Legende ( GL ), on the 
other hand, in its Annunciation material follows the brief synopsis in LA: Mary was in the 
temple from three to fourteen years of age; she vowed chastity; the flowering rod secured her 
marriage to Joseph; they then left for their separate homes. 18 It also includes material for the 
Nativity of the Virgin, again based on LA and so with the same differences from the Festial 
version. Indeed, the number of attempts to find a marriage partner for Mary (in the Festial, 
the number of days) is not mentioned, which distances it further from the Festial} 9 

In 1975 Oliver Pickering inaugurated the Middle English Texts series with his edition 
(adapted from his doctoral dissertation) of The South English Nativity of Mary and Christ 
(SEN) 20 Under the general editorship of Manfred Gorlach (and with Oliver first as assistant 
editor and then full general editor). Middle English Texts has become a foremost player in 
the editing of medieval texts. As Oliver Pickering has said, most of SEN follows either the 
LA or the Pseudo-Matthew ( P-M ) account. 21 In the details of the marriage itself it follows 
LA, 22 and so agrees with GL, but, in its addition of material on Joseph’s reaction to Mary’s 
pregnancy (in origin scriptural), 23 it follows P-M and differs from GL (which does not contain 
this material). P-M and SEN differ from scripture and from the Festial, however, in including 
the corroboration of Mary’s purity by her handmaidens and of Mary’s and Joseph’s celibacy 
by a trial by water (drinking holy water) at the hands of the high priest. 24 


16 The competition for Portia's hand in The Merchant of Venice is perhaps a more fitting parallel, since it includes a 
marriage contract. Joseph's reluctance is, of course, unusual in such contexts. 

17 The South English Legendary, ed. by Charlotte D'Evelyn and Anna J. Mill. 3 vols, EETS o.s. 235,236,244(1956, 
1956, 1959), I, 127-28,11. 1-24. 

18 GL ‘is a close translation [...] of Jean de Vignay's Legende Doree [...], which in turn is a close translation of 
Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Aurea' (Gilte Legende, ed. by Richard Hamer with the assistance of Vida Russell. 
2 vols of 3. EETS o.s. 327, 328 (2006, 2007), I, xi. 

19 Gilte Legende, ed. by Hamer, U, 645-46,11. 157-94. 

20 The South English Nativity of Mary and Christ, Middle English Texts, 1 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1975). 

21 South English Nativity, ed. by Pickering, p. 34. 

22 South English Nativity, ed. by Pickering, pp. 64-68. P-M differs from the LA account in having the sticks left 
overnight in the Holy of Holies, where Joseph's short stick is deliberately ignored by the priests, and in the fact that 
the miracle occurs when a dove issues from the successful candidate's stick (there is no mention of the flowering 
stick which is essential in LA and English versions of the legend). 

23 South English Nativity, ed. by Pickering, pp. 71-76, cf. Matthew 1. 18-25. 

24 Apocryphal New Testament, ed. by Elliott, p. 89 (10, 12). 
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SEN does not, therefore offer a precedent for the Festial recension (except in Joseph’s 
reaction to Mary’s pregnancy, which is anyway scriptural). Indeed, it gives much more 
circumstantial detail (perhaps partly the result of its verse medium), while the Festial is more 
focussed on conveying the basic facts with a simple lucidity that suits adpopulum preaching. 
For example, both follow P-M (and only P-M of the possible sources) in having Joseph voice 
his thoughts about the unsuitability of his marriage to Mary, 25 but the contrast between the 
loquacious Joseph of SEN and the taciturn Joseph of the Festial is marked. SEN reads: 

‘Lokeff, he seide. ‘my feblenesse, and habbef) of me mylce and ore. 

Nam ich old wif) many childrene? My myght is me bynome. 

And heo is 3 ong and hat is synne to maken vs togadre come.’ 

‘A 3 ein Godes wille", he seide. ‘nel ich nout be. ac whanne it mot be so nede 
Wedde ich er wolle. ac heo ne schal for me [her maydenhede schede], 

Wardeyn ichille be hire to kepe — ofier [ring ne may Y do nouht — 

hat my sone mowe wedden hir after me. hat oure kynde [beh] forh brouht.’ 26 

and the Festial recension reads: 

And han he said to hymself: ‘This maide is not for me." 

And Ioseph said: ‘Nay, for sche is not for me. Sche is to yong, for Y mi 3 t not goueme her 
astate." 

Indeed, the Festial' s presentation of Joseph, muttering to himself and then speaking aloud his 
thoughts brusquely to the bishop, is altogether different from that in the the analogues. For 
example, the Mary Play in the N-Town cycle (the only play covering this material), has a 
Joseph who expresses much the same sentiments as the Festial Joseph but with less economy 
of speech: 

‘What, xuld I wedde? God forbede! 

I am an old man, so God me spede, 

And wyth a wyff now, to levyn in drede. 

It wore neither sport nere game. 

A, shuld I haue here. 3 e lese my lift'. 

Alas, dere God. xuld I now rave? 

An old man may nevyr thryff 
With a 3 onge wyff. so God me saue. 

Nay. Nay, sere, lettbene! 

Xuld I now in age begynne to dote? 

If I here chyde she wolde clowte my cote. 

Blere myn ey and pyke out a mote. 

And [ms oftyntymes it is sene.’ 27 

In contrast to this, the redactor appears to be merely interested in adding material that has 
been (to his viewpoint) neglected but with the aim of completeness, rather than asserting any 
literary or authorial aspirations. And, ultimately, I am inclined to say of the Festial addition, as 
Oliver Pickering said of SEN thirty-five years ago: ‘it could conceivably have been written from 

25 GL presents Joseph's thoughts (but not his words) as he conceals his rod (Gilte Legende, ed. by Hamer, n, 646, 
11. 177-79). 

26 South English Nativity , ed. by Pickering, pp. 66-67, 11. 166-68, 173-76. 

27 The Mary Play from the N. Town Manuscript, ed. by Peter Meredith (London and New York. Longman: 1987), 
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memory by someone widely acquainted with the apocryphal legends in general (as well as with 
the Gospels)’. 28 Indeed, I have said as much of the Festial compiler himself in relation to saints’ 
legends, exemplary narrationes, and Marian legends: 'Mirk may well have been working from 
memory for much of this sort of material’. 29 The same may be true of the redactor, who very 
occasionally added extra information as and when it struck him, but with no concerted plan 
or overall aim such as that undertaken on his recension in the Festial Revision. 


St Katherine 

The second passage above, from the St Katherine sermon, concludes the details of the saint’s 
life with the burial of her body on Mount Sinai, ‘where God hath wrowte many grete miraclus 
and 3itte doth into Jris day’. 30 The Group B text, however, continues with further material 
about Mount Sinai (see Appendix (ii)). 31 Both Groups then conclude with a narratio about a 
man who gave up his devotion to Katherine until persuaded otherwise by a vision in which 
she turned her face from him. 32 

The cult of St Katherine began c. 800 when relics of the saint were discovered near to 
the monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai. Both the cult and a relic were brought to Europe 
in the 1020s by a Rouen monk who had spent several years at the monastery, and not long 
afterwards a Latin life (the Vulgate version, based on a late-tenth-century text attributed to St 
Athanasius) was composed by another Rouen monk, whence the legend reached England. 33 
In the later thirteenth century, LA has little to say about St Katherine and Mount Sinai, and 
Mirk, a century later, used only the LA details that milk flowed from her decapitated body and 
angels carried her on a twenty-day journey to Mount Sinai. He did not use the further detail 
(applied to many saints) that a healing oil still issues from her body. 

These exiguous details were elaborated by the Group B redactor. According to the Group 
B text, St Katherine lies in an alabaster tomb in the crypt of a fortressed abbey of strict monks 
at the foot of Mount Sinai. In the church above is Moses’ burning bush. Each monk has an 
oil lamp which dims as the monk approaches death. On the death of the abbot the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is sung for him, after which a letter naming the new abbot is to be found on 
the altar. At the vigil of St Katherine birds arrive with olive branches, out of which the monks 
produce enough oil for their lamps to last all year and even to sell. (The sale of the oil is 
omitted in Oxford, Bodleian Library MSS Rawlinson A.381 and Oxford, University College, 
D.102, and Hatfield House, Cecil Papers 280 reduces the material considerably.) 

p. 59, II. 841^14, 849-57. 

28 South English Nativity, ed. by Pickering, p. 34. 

29 Festial, I, xxiv. 

30 One Group A manuscript, London, British Library, MS Lansdowne 392, ends at this point; the sermon is missing 
in its close relative, London, British Library, MSS Harley 2420 and 2417. 

31 This sermon is absent from two Group B MSS, Leeds, University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 502 and 
Dublin, Trinity College, MS 201. 

32 The Group B text differs from Group A in offering more circumstantial detail (not from LA) in this narratio. 

33 For an exhaustive discussion of the prose legends, see A. Kurvinen, ‘The Life of St Catherine of Alexandria 
in Middle English Prose' (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Oxford, 1960); for a brief summary, 
see St Katherine of Alexandria: The Late Middle English Prose Legend in Southwell Minster MS 7, ed. by Saara 
Nevanlinna and Irma Taavitsainen (Cambridge: Brewer, 1993), pp. 4—6. For a diffuse and extensive account of the 
saint and her influence, see Katherine J. Lewis, The Cult of St Katherine of Alexandria in Late Medieval England 
(Woodbridge: Brewer, 2000), and for the texts, see Jacqueline Jenkins and Katherine J. Lewis, St Katherine of 
Alexandria: Texts and Contexts in Western Medieval Europe (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003). 
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Again, comparison may be made first with SEL, which adds only one detail to LA, that 
the saint was martyred AD 320. 34 Of other verse versions circulating at the time of the Festial 
recension, John Capgrave’s life of St Katherine 35 and Osbern Bokenham’s Legendys ofHooly 
Wummen 36 may be a little late (both are mid-fifteenth-century). 37 Bokenham’s version is that 
of LA, while Capgrave has only a little more to say: angels carried the saint to the mountain 
where Moses received the Law, the occasion was a Friday, the healing oil fills the monks’ 
lamps. 

However, it is when we turn to GL that we find the most elaborate details of the invention 
story. 3S Hermits devoted to a life of abstinence had built a chapel to St Katherine near the top 
of Mount Sinai, close by the burning bush where God had appeared to Moses. Here an angel 
appeared to the hermits and offered to guide them to the saint’s body: ‘though it be so that 
ye see not me, the shadowe of the palme that y bere in myn honde shall neuer departe from 
youre sighte’. At the desolate summit they found the body, which had lain in a stone for 120 
years, and brought it down, amazingly easily given the terrain, to their own chapel, where they 
instituted the feast of the invention (that is, the ‘finding’) of her body and where, despite the 
fact that the flesh had dried up, the bones exuded healing oil. 

The GL version is that of all but the earliest of the four versions of the late Middle English 
prose legend. 39 Version (b) survives in thirteen manuscripts, seven of which are of GL or 
contain part of GL, and versions (c) and (d) offer similar material on the invention of the 
saint. Indeed, version (c), which survives in only one (early sixteenth-century) manuscript, 
London, British Library, MS Harley 4012 (fols 115r-123v), provides a unique introduction 
on the death of the saint and the finding of her body. 40 GL does not, however, contain all 
the details as in the Festial redaction: the alabaster tomb in the crypt of the fortressed abbey; 
the abbey at the foot of Mount Sinai and the burning bush in the church above; the monks’ 
prescient oil lamps; the procedure at the death of the abbot; the oil for the lamps, brought by 
birds with olive branches in their beaks. 

In fact, all these details (and more) are found in Mandeville’s Travels, first composed 
c. 1357 in French and based on several European itineraries together with other sources, 
principally Vincent of Beauvais’s Speculum historiale, but compounded with the fiction that 
Mandeville was an Englishman recalling a world tour made in 1322. 41 The version in London, 

34 South English Legendary, ed. by D'Evelyn, n, 542-43, II. 295-310. 

35 The Life of St Katherine of Alexandria, ed. by Carl Horstmann, EETS o.s. 100 (1893), pp. 401-03, II. 1898-1981. 

36 Legendys ofHooly Wummen, ed. by Mary S. Serjeantson, EETS o.s. 206 (1938), pp. 172-201, II. 6312-7376. 

37 Capgrave's work was known to Bokenham. See too A. Kurvinen, 'The Source of Capgrave's Life of St Katherine 
of Alexandria', Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 61 (1960), 268-324. 

38 Gilte Legende, ed. by Hamer. 11. 904—5, 834-77. For a discussion of Mount Sinai and the Katherine legend in text 
and image, see Lewis, The Cult, pp. 98-106. 

39 So Nevanlinna and Taavitsainen, St. Katherine, p. 14, but a slightly different account is given for the same three 
versions at p. 112, note to 1. 931. The legend edited by Nevanlinna and Taavitsainen is a hybrid of the first and 
second earliest versions with a unique addition (p. 21). The details of the invention are the same as in SEL. 

40 These details, based on Kurvinen, are summarized by Nevanlinna and Taavitsainen, St. Katherine, p. 11. The new 
material in version (c) is not comparable to anything in the Festial addition. See too A. Kurvinen. ‘Two Sixteenth 
Century Editions of the Life of St. Catherine', in English and Medieval Studies Presented to J. R. R. Tolkien on the 
Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. by Norman Davis and C. L. Wrenn (London: Allen and Unwin, 1962), 
pp. 267-79. 

41 There are numerous versions of the text. The earliest edition is Mandeville's Travels, Translated from the French 
of Jean d’Outremeuse, ed. from London, British Library, MS Cotton Titus C XVI by P. Hamelius, 2 vols, EETS 
o.s. 153, 154 (1919, 1923), re-edited with modernized spelling by M. C. Seymour (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1967), re-issued in The World's Classics series (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968). Other versions have 
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British Library, MS Cotton Titus C XVI notes 'an abbeye of monkes wel bylded and wel closed 
with 3 ates of iren for drede of the wylde bestes’ (cf. Appendix (ii), 11. 1-2). The monks are 
described as hermits who drink no wine except on major feasts and 'don gret abstynence 
and penaunce’ (cf. 1.1) and who burn many lamps in their church of St Katherine, the oil 
of which comes from olives brought annually as offerings by pilgrim-birds (cf. 11. 13-15). 
Behind the altar is Moses’ burning bush (cf. 11. 4—5), where the monks remove shoes and 
stockings. Alongside the high altar up three steps is the alabaster tomb of St Katherine (cf. 
11. 2-3), where a monk stirs the bones to emit a little fragrant oil to give to pilgrims. When 
angels carried the saint’s body to Mount Sinai (cf. 11. 3-4), it was in a cloth which is shown to 
pilgrims, together with the saint’s head. The bush that burns and is not consumed (cf. 11. 5-6) 
is also shown to pilgrims. When the prelate of the abbey dies, his lamp goes out, and when a 
new one is chosen, his lamp lights up. Indeed, each monk has a lamp which grows dim when 
they are about to die (cf. 11. 7-10). If the new prelate is unworthy, his lamp goes out at once. 
And when the Mass is sung for the new prelate, the priest finds the name of the new prelate 
on the altar (cf. 11. 10-12) 42 

However, while there are a few verbal parallels, the order of material and the facts both 
differ markedly. 43 Again, it seems likely that the redactor attempted a memorial reconstruction 
of the story or worked through a secondary source, rather than direct from a manuscript of 
Mandeville’s Travels. In fact, this is not the only use of Mandeville in the Festial, and, while 
the other occurrence is in a passage for which there is no reason to doubt Mirk’s authorship, 
the material is treated similarly to the way that it is treated in the recension. 

The passage occurs in the sermon for the feast-day of St Thomas of India: 44 

hen crystemen buryed hym in a tombe of crystal her God wroght mony wondur myraclus 
for hym. for pe honde pat was in Crystes cyde hyt wol neuer into pe tombe but lay 
euer wythout [...] For alle pe contre cometh pedur on hys day and takun hosul of pat hond 
in pys wyse: pe byschop of pat cyte synguth pe masse pat day, and, when he bygynneth 
pe masse, er he seye hys ‘ Confiteor ’, he takuth a branch of a vyne and puteth in Thomas 
hond and so goth forth to masse, hen pys branch burgeneth out grapus, and so. by pat pe 
gospel be seyd, pe byschop takup pys grapus and wrengeth into hys chalis and synguth 
wyth pat wyn and hoseleth alle pe pepul perwyth. and puteth pe ost in Thomas honde and 
so hoseleth alle pe pepul. But when any comuth pat ys vnworpy, anon pe hond closeth 
togedur and wol not opun tyl he be scryven klene. and pen hyt wol opun and hoselen 
hym. Also when men ben in debate, pey ben brogh byfore pe tombe of Thomas and 
set on twyn. And when pe cause of debate ys rehersed, pen wol pe hond turne to 
hym pat ys in pe ryght, and so ben pey mad at on et cetera. (MS Cotton Claudius A 
n, fols 14v-15r) 


been edited by Seymour as EETS o.s. 253 (1963), 269 (1973), 319 (2002), and 336 (2010). Of these, the most 
relevant here is The Bodley Version of Mandeville’s Travels, ed. by M. C. Seymour, EETS o.s. 253 (1963). 

42 Mandeville’s Travels, ed. by Hamelius, I, 38, I. 27-40, 1. 9. Of the two main versions (MSS London, British 
Library, Cotton Titus A XVI and Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Museo 116), this has more (but not many) 
verbal parallels. 

43 For example, ‘an abbey of monkes' and ‘gret abstinens' are found in both versions. The Cotton Titus MS is verbally 
close to ‘for wilde bestes’, ‘spake to Moyses’, ‘a gret merveile', ‘briddes in the cuntre', ‘quenchip his lamp' (‘for 
drede of the wylde bestes’, ‘foules of the contree’, ‘a gret meruaylle', ‘spak to Moyses’, ‘his lampe quencheth', 
EETS o.s. 153, pp. 38,1. 29-39,1. 34); the Bodley manuscript is verbally close to ‘att pe fote of pis monte' and 
‘hye ywallyd' (‘at the fot of Mont Synay', ‘with heye walks', EETS o.s. 253, p. 39,11. 20-21). 

44 Festial, I, 20-23.11. 1-117, especially II. 75-77, 97-111. 
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None of this material is in the Thomas legend in LA, 45 nor in SEL, 4b nor in GF. 41 The details 
of the hand’s role in judgment (in bold above) are from Mandeville’s Travels : 

And the arm and the hond hat he putte in oure lordes syde whan he appered to him 
after his resurrexioun and seyde to him, NOLI ESSE 1NCREDULUS, SED FIDELIS, 
is 3 it lyggynge in a vessell withouten the tombe. And be hat hond Jrei maken all here 
iuggementes in the contree, whoso hath right or wrong. For whan her is ony dissencioun 
betwene .ij. partyes and euery of hem meynteneth his cause and saith hat his cause is 
rightfull, and hat oher seyth the contrarye, hanne bothe partyes writen here causes in .ij. 
billes and putten hem in the hond of Seynt Thomas. And anon he castethe awey the bille of 
the wrong cause and holdeth stille the bille with the right cause. And herfore men comen 
fro fer contrees to haue iuggement of doutable causes, and oher iuggement vse hei non 
here. 48 

Again, the Festial version appears to be memorial, rather than the result of direct use of this 
passage. Indeed, Mirk concentrates less on the role of the hand in settling disputes than on its 
role in providing grapes for the Eucharist wine and offering the Host to worthy communicants. 
This miracle has been traced to an anonymous twelfth-century tract, De adventu patriarchae 
Indorum , and is found in some manuscripts and printed editions of the Letter of Prester John, 
purportedly written to the Byzantine Emperor Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80) by Prester 
(Presbyter) John, descendant of one of the Three Magi and King of India. 49 As for the 
hand’s role in disputes, this is not found in the Letter of Prester John but, as we have seen, 
in Mandeville’s Travels. However, in a document associated with the Letter, it is said that 
once a year on St Thomas’s feast-day, the patriarch of Hulna, where his shrine was, set the 
saint in the pontifical chair at the high altar and put the Host in his right hand, which then 
closed firmly against unworthy communicants. 50 The significance of the hand is implicit but 
is clearly derived from the fact that it entered Christ’s side when Thomas doubted Christ’s 
bodily resurrection (John 20. 24-29). 

In all the passages discussed above, the Legenda aurea account of a saint’s life has been 
augmented, either by Mirk himself (in the case of Thomas’s hand) or by the redactor (for the 
wedding of the Virgin and the tomb of St Katherine). In each case, the details are circumstantial 
and not absolutely replicated in any known source. Such a source may well exist, but the 
freedom with which non-canonical, even non-apocryphal details attached themselves to the 
saints in the course of the Middle Ages is well exemplified in the Festial in examples such as 
the old ash rod in the temple (in the Nativity of the Virgin sermon), the burning bush at Mount 
Sinai (in the Katherine sermon), and St Thomas’s role as winepress cum priest (in the Thomas 
sermon). The vitality and ingenuity of the medieval saints’ legends is a source of wonderment 
to me, as I would suggest it has been to Oliver Pickering, over many years, and it is evidence 
of its vitality and ingenuity that the search for exact sources may so often prove unfruitful. 

45 Legenda Aurea, ed. by Graesse, pp. 32-39; Legenda Aurea, ed. by Maggioni, pp. 53-62. 

46 South English Legendary, ed. by D'Evelyn, n, 571-86, II. 1-440. 

47 Gilte Legende, ed. by Hamer, I, 25-32, II. 1-240. 

48 Mandeville’s Travels, ed. by Hamelius, I, 114, II. 28-115.1. 13, cf. Bodies Version, ed. by Seymour, p. 91, II. 22- 
93,1. 9. 

49 Malcolm Letts, ‘Prester John: A Fourteenth-Century Manuscript at Cambridge', Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, 4th series, 29 (1947), 19-26 (pp. 24-25). 

30 Malcolm Letts, Sir John Mandeville and his Book (London: Batchworth, 1949), especially p. 59 and (for a 
manuscript image of the hand sticking out of the tomb and grasping a bill) Plate VI (facing p. 33). Letts's statement 
(p. 139) that the story of the hand and the sacrament is based on chapter XXXII of Gregory of Tours’s Liber 
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Appendix 

In the transcriptions below, contractions are silently expanded and modern punctuation 
is observed. All variants are noted with the exception of those that are merely ortho¬ 
graphic/dialectal. Lacunae and manifest errors in the base-text are emended, where possible 
from d, the manuscript closest to the base-text (c). The following abbreviations are used: om. 
(omitted), add. (added), trs. (transposed), alt. altered, ab. 1. (above line). Sigla are as follows: 

a London, British Library, MS Harley 2371 

b London, British Library, MS Harley 2391 

c Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A. 381 (the base-text) 
d Oxford, University College, MS D. 102 (in the Bodleian Library) 
e Leeds, University Library, Brotherton Collection, MS 502 
f Durham, University Library, MS Cosin V.III.5 
g Dublin, Trinity College, MS 201 
h Hatfield House, Cecil Papers 280 

(i) the addition to the sermon for the Nativity of the Virgin (witnesses: a fols 124v-125v, b 
fols 119r-120r, c fols 94va-95rb, d pp. 226-228, e fols 106r-107r (illegible readings are not 
noted in the apparatus), f fols 137r-138r, gh absent) 

Aftur [{e] tyrne that Ioachym and Anne had offred vp oure Lady into {e temple to {e bischop 
to kepe her in saf warde til {tat sche were of xiij 3 ere of age and more, {tan {e bischope must 
ordeine her a husbound and lete doun crye aboute in the cuntre {at kynges and o{er gentiles 
{at were without wifes schuld come {edur att a certayne dai for to witt who were best wor{i 
5 to wedde I [col. b] {at fayre maiden {at was floure of maydenes. For ri 3 t as a lyly is among 
the brerys white, so was that maiden among alle maydenes. 

And whan {ei come to Ierusalem for to see this mayden that was of the best blood of alle 
{e world, he ordeny[d] an olde staf of asche {at had ben in the temple many 3 eres and was 
alle worme-eten. And he {at handelid {at tree, and {e tre burionid and bare floures, he schuld 
io haue {e maide to his wif, and ellis nott. And alle {ei wist of this ordenaunce and gedrid hem 
{erto. 

And {an this bischop araide this maide and brou 3 t her into {e temple {at alle men mi 3 t 
se her, and sche was so faire and so bri 3 t {at {ei mi 3 t not loke vpon here but as it had ben 
{e sonne. And {an {e bischop bad bring for{e {e staf and bad hem holde it vpon hye that 
is handelid it, and it schuld here leves aftur hym {at schuld haue the maide. And kynges went 
to, but it would not be. And {an went o{er therto, but it would not be on day [ne] ij dayes. 

Pan cam {e iij dai {at it most be made an end of. Pan cam {er an olde man into {e towne 
{at hi 3 t Ioseph and had not seen of this doyng and would go {edur to se how he my 3 t spede, 
and stode in a corner of the temple in the I [fol. 95ra] chaunsell and lokid vpon this maiden. 
20 And {an he said to hymself: This maide is not for me.’ And {an {er cam a white dowue and 
satt vpon his hede, {at alle in the temple see it, and summe cau 3 t the dove by the leggis but 
{ei mi 3 t not holde her. 

Pan was the bischop war {erof and bad Iosep come vp to hym. And Ioseph said: ‘Nay, 
for sche is not for me. Sche is too yong, for Y mi 3 t not gouerne her astate.’ And {an said the 
25 bischop: ‘Handil {is staf!’ and toke him {e staf in his hande. And anon it beganne to burione 

miraculorum is not correct (he references Patrologia Latina 0733A-0734A, but this handles different material). 
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and was grene and bare leves and blossomed to bere flute. And {tan was [te bischop glad, and 
Ioseph was hevy and sory to haue her, for he was neuer in wille to haue had wif. And {tan ]te 
bischop weddid hem worschipfully, and bade hym take her home with hym, and so he did. 

And {tan, sone aftur, the Holi Gost li 3 t into her ]trou 3 ]te gretyng of the aungel Gabriel, 
30 and sche bygan to wex gret and be with childe. And {tan Iosep lokid vpon her and ]tou 3 t to 
goo priuely his wai frame her and [so to haue] laft her alone. And {tan cam ]ter an aungel to 
hym and bad hym that he schuld not studye no more Jtervpon but that he schuld kepe her wel 
and {tinke no more suche {tou 3 tes, for [tat was Goddis owne Child and I [col. b] God hymself 
would ]tat it schuld be so. And he left of alle {to ]tou 3 tes and kep her wel as a [man] schuld do 
35 his wif. And how the aungel grett her seke in ]te Annunciacion. 

1 Aftur] prec. by furthermore i saie [tat f; ]te] ]tat abe, om. c; vp] om. abef, after Lady d; into] 
vnto f; to] om. abef; 2 to kepe] tooke abef; in] a add. ae, into abf; til] to d, vnto ]te tyrne f; 
were] was f; of] om. abf; xiij] xij abdef; of age] after more abef; of] om. d; more] and add. f; 
must] purposed to f 3 and] he add. abe; lete doun] {ten made to d; doun] make a f; crye] all 
add. f; in] om. f; kynges] knightis f 4 ]tedur] om. f; certayne] om. f; dai] signed add. f; for 
to] to abef; best] more abe, om. f; worjti] worth f; 5 to] for to b; wedde] haue f; [tat] this f; 
{tat] whiche f; of] all add. abef; a] the abde 6 the] all ae, om. f; brerys] faire and add. f; so] 
right so abe; that] this abef; maiden] hauynge most of bewte and of all vertues add. f; among] 
aboue f 7 [tei] thise men f; for to] to af; that] whiche f; of] om. f; best] blessid a, roiallist f 
8 ordenyd] ordeyned abdef, ordeny c; an olde] a f; of asche] om. f; of] a add. bd; [tat] he add. 
abde, which f; ben] om. abde; 3 eres] a 3 ere f; and] insomoche that it f 9 alle] om. f; eten] 
fretyn abe; And] than the bisshop proclamid and saide add. f; handelid] hondeillith f; [tat] this 
f; tree] rod abe, staffe f; {te ... bare] while it is in his hond bering f; [te] that ae; tre] rod abe, 
om. d; floures] in his hande add. abe; schuld] shal f 10 [te] that abe, this f; maide] maiden 
abdef; to] tyll e 10-11 And ... [terto] om. f 10 [tei] that abe; and] om. abe; gedrid] grede 
d, arraied abe 12 this(l)] {te bdef; maide] maydyn d; alle] om. f 13-14 and(2) ... sonne] 
in euery mannys sight and in her biholding that thaie maruelid moche {terof f 13 vpon] on 
abde; ben] on add. abe 14 bad(2)] comaunded to f; hem] {tat he that helde it sholde f; vpon] 
on abde, vp a f; hye] heght d 14-15 that handelid it] om. f 15 handelid] handyll d, schuld 
handyle b, (shulde canc.) handle e; and] yf add. abef; schuld bere] bare abef; [tat] he add. 
ae, man add. b, he f; haue] here add. d; the maide] hir f; maide] maydyn bd; And(2)] {ten d, 
thanne add. abe 15-16 kynges ... but] than [ter went moche pepple (alt. from plpple?) and 
handillidd this staffe bothe kingis and many o{ter grete estatis and f 16 be(2)] in no wise 
add. f; And] om. abe; {tan ... dayes] om. f; therto] to abe, om. d; but] yitt add. ab; ne] om. bed 
17 Pan] thaie add. f; cam(l)] on add. f; {tat it most] for it sholde f; most] nedes add. abe; an] 
om. b; of] and add. f; cam(2)] om. f; [ter] was add. f; into] in f; towne] cite f 18 [tat] whiche 
f; and] that a; of] all add. f; and would] he thought to f; se] wete f 19 and] so he add.: in 
the chaunsell] om. abef; vpon] on abde; maiden] maide f 20 And] om. e; {tan ... to] whan 
he sawe hir he thought within f; This maide is] {tat she was f; maide] madyn d; me] him f; 
{tan] at {te last f; a] faire add. f; dowue] culuer f 21 satt] hir add. b; alight f; alle] they add. 
abe, men might add. f; in the temple] om. abdef; it] om. abe; cau 3 t ... leggis] made profir to 
cacche it f 22 {tei ... her] it wolde not be and f 23 was] sayghe d, after bischop f; war] 
om. df; {terof] of this abe, of Ioseph f, om. d; Iosep] him {tat he sholde f; Ioseph] answerid and 
add. f 24 for(l)] om. aef; me] for add. f; too] om. f; yong] and I am olde add. f; for(3)] 
{terfore d, and abe, and also f; mi 3 t] may abdef 24-25 said ... him] the bisshop comaundid 
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him to take f 24 the] this d 25 toke ... hande] so he did abe; in his hande] om. d; anon] 
as sone as it was in his hande f 26 blossomed to bere] redie to be f; blossomed] blomyd d; 
was(2)] after bischop f; and] but f 27 was(l)] om. b, both add. f; hevy and sory] trs. abe; 
to] for to d; for ... {tan] vnto his wijf notwithstanding f; had] a add. abe; {tan] om. abe 28 
worschipfully] in the most worshypful wise f; hym(l)] om. abe, that he sholde add. f; and ... 
did] om. f 29 sone aftur] anone f; into] in af; [te] om. b; Gabriel] om. abef; 30 and(l)] 
thanne add. abe, than anone add. f; and be] om. abef; vpon] on abdef; 31 goo] haue gon 
bef, haue stolen a; priuely] after awaye f; his wai] awaye af; so to haue] f, he did and abeg, 
om. cd; [tan] [te angel add. f; {ter an aungel] om. f 32 not] om. abef {tervpon] [teron bd, such 
thoughtes ae, whos the childe sholde be f; but] bad him add. f 32-3 kepe ... [to^tes] be hir 
keperf 32wel]wyllb 33 [tat] it f; was] is ab; and] {tat add. f 34 be so] trs. aef; And] so 
add. abe, than add. f; of] om. abef; ]to] such abef; [to^tes] fantasies f; wel] forth abe, in ]te 
best wise f 34-35 man ... wif] woman ought to be kept f 34 man] om. c; schuld] aught 
to abe 35 And ... Annunciacion] seeke the remanent in thannunciacion (of oure ladie add. 
f) how ({tat add. f) thangell gret hir abef; And] om. d; Annunciacion] amen add. d 

(ii) the addition to the sermon for the feast-day of St Katherine (witnesses: a fols 140v-141r, 
b fol. 132r-v, c fol. 105ra-b, d p. 254, f fol. 153r-v, h fol. 67r, eg absent) 

And att ]te fote of ]tis monte ]ter is an abbey of monkes {tat liven in gret abstinens, and this 
abbey is strong and hye ywallyd and barrid with yrne for wilde bestes. And in {tat abbey lye]t 
Seint Kateryne in a faire tombe of alabastre, for her bones were fet Jtedur for more reuerence 
and worschip. And aboven in the chirch is a busch ]tat God stood in whan he spake to Moyses 
5 and wrote ]te Law in ij tables of stoun, and ]tat busch is as faire and as grene as it was {rat 
same dai. 

And in {tat abbey is a gret merveile, and {tat is ]tis: every monke hath a lampe brynnyng 
with oyle, and whan he schall dye []tei schall wete by his lamp, for,] as he drawijt to his de]t- 
ward, so quenchijt his lamp of li 3 t, and whan he dyi]t, {tan goi]t out ]te lampe. And whan the 
io abbot dyi]t, {tan his brejter schall sing a masse of the Holi Gost and bery hym symplye. And 
whan the masse is donn, ]tei schall fynde vpon ]te auter a letter writen who schall be her abbot, 
and so I [col. b] makyn ]tei her abbot. 

And also vpon Seint Kateryne ni 3 t alle the briddes in the cuntre come {tedur and bring 
ychon of hem a braunche of olive into ]te place, and pilgrimes {tat offre {tat tyme sayne {tat ]tei 
15 make of ]te braunches oyle to her lampes for alle the 3 ere. 

1 And] ffor f, om. adh; ]tis] ]te abh; monte] mownte bdfh; an] ab. I. f; ]tat ... abstinens] om. 
h {tat] whiche f; in] ful add. f; and(2)] so add. f 2 is] ful add. f; and(l) ... bestes] om. h; 
with yrne] om. f; for] bicause of f; {tat] }tis abf 3 faire] rial f; for(l) ... for(2)] bicause of 
]te f 3-4 reuerence and worschip] trs. f 4-15 And ... 3 ere] where as owur lord hath 
schewyd to his peple {torow this blessyd mene of this holy maydyn and marter seynt kateryn 
many grete myraclis and dayly doth h 4 aboven] also f; the] this f; chirch] abbey f; a] {te 
abf; {tat] whiche that f; God stood] oure lorde aperid f; whan] what tyme {tat f 5 wrote ... 
ij] what tyme {tat he delyuered to him the f; in] {te add. d; stoun] and of the commaundmentis 
f; busch] vnto this daie add. f 6 dai] tyme ab, tyme {tat oure lorde aperid therinne f 7 
And] also f; {tat] same add. f, the a; and {tat] whiche f; monke] in this abbey add. f 8 whan 
he] what tyme ony of hem f; {tei... for] om. c; {tei] he ab; wete] haue a knowelege f; for] euyn 
add. f; his] {te abd, om. f 9 -ward] om. abd; quenchijt] dyrkyns abd, wil derke more and 
more ( after lampe) f; his] the a; of ... lampe] om. abf; {te] lyghte of {te add. d 10 dyijt] is 
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ded bf; {tan his brewer] thaie f; and] than add. f; symplye] sollemply abdf; 11 whan] by that 
tyme {tat f; is] be f; vpon {te auter] on the aultere and after letter f; vpon] on abdf; her] am. 
ab 12-13 and ... And] om. f 12 makyn {tei] trs. ab; {tei] ab. 1. c 13 And] om. a; also] 
anothir grete merueile {ter is done there add. f; vpon] on abdf; ni 3 t] daie whiche is this that f; 
in] of abf; the] {tat ab; cuntre] as that daie add. f; bring] brynges (after hem) df 14 ychon] 
eche f; ]te] {tat ab; place] abbey f; jtat(l) ... tyme] om. f; {tei] {te monkis f; 15 make] {tam 
add. abdf; of {te braunches] om. f; {te] {tes b, {too d, thaire a; oyle] {terof add. f; to] seme add. 
f; her] {to b; for] om. f; 3 ere] and so (so] som b) for to sell add. ab, and the remmaund they 
sille for her sustynaunce add. f 
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The ‘Canutus’ treatise was perhaps the most widely disseminated medieval plague tract in 
Europe. For such a well-known text, it has had scholars grappling for a surprisingly long time 
with the problems of its authorship and attribution, and also with the relationship among the 
witnesses to the English text. 

Some time in the 1370s Johannes Jacobi (or Jean Jacme), royal and papal physician, 
professor of medicine and Chancellor of the University of Montpellier, wrote a treatise on 
the plague, Tractatus de pestilentia} It contains sections on the causes and signs of the 
pestilence, on preventative measures, on diet, and on phlebotomy. The writer draws on his 
own early experiences as a physician: ‘quondam fuit pestilentia in monte Pessulano et ego 
non potui vitare communitatem, quia transivi de domo in domum ad curandum infirmos causa 
paupertatis meae’. 1 2 He warns against corruption from dead bodies and foul standing water, 
and against corruption in the air. His practical advice includes avoiding towns and crowds and 
baths, keeping rooms well aired, and washing one’s hands and face frequently with water and 
vinegar. 3 The tract was extensively copied well past the middle of the fifteenth century and 
some forty manuscript witnesses testify to its importance. It then falls into oblivion. While the 
advent of printing brought fame to many of his contemporaries, Johannes Jacobi seems to have 
been largely forgotten. His tract appears to have been superseded by another plague text, the 
Regimen contra pestilentiam , which was widely printed. In many editions this is attributed in a 
colophon to a Danish bishop who, when he is named, is most often called Kamitus. That, being 
‘judged improbable on the face of it’, was changed to Canutus in an early entry in a British 
Museum catalogue and this name has stuck (and spread). 4 Only a handful of manuscript copies 

1 Edited by Karl Sudhoff in ‘Pestschriften aus den ersten 150 Jahren nach der Epidemie des “schwarzen Todcs" 
1348’. Part XVIII: ‘Pestschriften aus Frankreich, Spanien und England', Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin, 17 
(1925), 23-29. In several manuscripts the text is dated to February 1373. 

2 Karl Sudhoff, ‘Pestschriften aus den ersten 150 lahren nach der Epidemie des “schwarzen Todes” 1348', Part HI: 
‘Aus Niederdeutschland, Frankreich und England’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 5 (1912), pp. 36—87 (p. 57). 

3 For a detailed synopsis, see, for example, Dorothea Waley Singer, ‘Some Plague Tractates (Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries)’, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 9 (1916), 179-82. 

4 Charles Creighton, A History of Epidemics in England from A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1891), p. 210. note 3. 
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of the Regimen or ‘Canutus’ exist, but there is a large number of early printed editions. ISTC 
lists twenty-two Latin incunables and three English ones. 5 More editions appeared after 1500. 

Not only did the ‘Canutus’ tract have wide currency, but its teaching was influential, and 
that influence continued to grow, particularly in England. Charles Creighton, in his 1891 
history of epidemics in Britain, printed extensive extracts from the English translation because, 
as he put it, it was ‘the source of most that was taught on these matters in England for the next 
two or three hundred years’. 6 

However, as the antiquary David Murray was one of the first to suspect, Johannes 
Jacobi’s Tractatus de pestilentia and the ‘Canutus’ are one and the same text. 7 In 1912 Karl 
Sudhoff demonstrated this very clearly: the ‘Canutus’ text is a prime example of late medieval 
repackaging. The Regimen is an abridged and rearranged version of the Jacobi plague tract; 
it copies long sections of the Tractatus verbatim and others nearly so, and even includes the 
passage ‘In monte autem Pessulano communitatem vitare non potui, quia transivi de domo ad 
domum curando infirmos causa paupertatis meae’. 8 The author of the ‘Canutus’ was Johannes 
Jacobi. Sudhoff tentatively suggested that the text had been put together by a printer and that 
the Danish bishop never existed. 

Dorothea Waley Singer dated the ‘Canutus’ to c. 1460, but if Sudhoff was right, we would 
expect to find no manuscript versions of the Latin text which predate the first printing. 9 That 
was made in Paris by Ulrich Gering, probably in 1480. 10 I am aware of only three manuscripts 
in which it is found: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS Clm 6018; London, British 
Library, MS Additional 30935, and Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS 261. 11 The first 
of these is from the Jesuit foundation of Erbesberg, which until 1595 was a Benedictine 
monastery. The ‘Canutus’ text is on fols 133r-140r and the date 1508 appears several times in 
that part of the manuscript, although not in the text itself. There is no mention of the author’s 
name in the text, but the colophon says: ‘Tractatus de regimine pestilentie domini Raimunti 
episcopi Arusini civitatis regni Dacie artis medicine expertissimi professoris finem habet.’ 12 

The British Library manuscript is also from a German source. It is a miscellany from the 
Carthusians in Erfurt, still in its Erfurt binding. The ‘Canutus’ text is on fols 326r-329r. There 
is no mention of the author’s name in the text, nor is there a colophon. Some of the texts in 
the manuscript are dated, the latest of those to 1479. 13 The hand of the ‘Canutus’ text is from 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS 261 was made for Margaret Beaufort, countess of 
Richmond and Derby and mother of Henry VII. Her name is not mentioned in the manuscript, 
but it contains her badge and arms. It probably dates from after Henry’s accession to the throne 
in 1485 since an initial on fol. 30v contains a red rose surmounted by a crown. Its terminus 

5 British Library Incunabula Short Title Catalogue, http://www.bl.uk/catalogues/istc/. It also lists incunable editions 
of one German and one Portuguese 'Canutus' text. 

6 Creighton, A History of Epidemics, p. 211. 

7 David Murray, John de Burdens or John de Burgundia: Otherwise Sir John Mandeville and the Pestilence (London: 
Alexander Gardner, 1891), pp. 19-20. 

8 Sudhoff. Part III, pp. 56-58. 

5 Singer, ‘Some Plague Tractates', p. 183. 

10 Klebs 245.1. Klebs numbers refer to A. C. Klebs, ‘Incunabula scientifica et medica’, Osiris, 4 (1938), 1-359. 

11 Only these three manuscripts are listed in Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, A Catalogue oflncipits of Mediaeval 
Scientific Writings in Latin, revised edition (Cambridge, MA: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1963). The digital 
version, eTK, which is available on the website http://cctrl.umkc.edu/cgi-bin/search, reports no further copies. 

12 It then adds ‘Anno. Quingentesimo'. 

13 A Regula by Johannes Roseler of Halle on fol. 108r. 
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ante quem is 1509, the year in which both he and his mother died. Some of its texts are in 
Latin and some in English, but all in some way have reference to the plague. Margaret’s first 
husband, the Earl of Richmond, died of the plague towards the end of 1456, while she was 
pregnant with Henry. She saw new outbreaks of pestilence around her in the 1480s, including 
the ‘Sudor anglicus’ or ‘Sweating sickness’ in the year of Henry’s accession. 

The Fitzwilliam manuscript opens with the Latin ‘Canutus’ tract (fols lr-9r), which is 
immediately followed by a version of the same text in English (fols 9v-19r). 14 The former has 
a rubric which makes no mention of the author, nor does the text itself, but the colophon says: 
‘Tractatus de Regimine pestilentico domini Kamiti Episcopi Arusiensis ciuitatis regni dacie 
artis medicine expertissimi professoris finem habet’. 15 

The fact that all these manuscripts postdate the first printed edition of the Latin text 
supports SudhofFs view. He suggested in his 1912 article that an abridged version of the 
Jacobi tract could have fallen into the hands of a printer, and that chance rather than fraudulent 
intentions may have led to its being published in someone else’s name. 16 This is perhaps 
overly kind to the printer, who at a time when there were repeated attacks of the plague 
must have been on the lookout for new material to supply an ever-increasing demand among 
his customers. However, although the printer may have been more calculating than Sudhoff 
imagined, the scenario otherwise seems a likely one. I would, however, suggest that when the 
Danish bishop was introduced and given a name in this first edition, it was a wholly fictitious 
one, and that it was only much later, when attempts were made, as in the British Museum 
catalogue, to turn that fiction into something that made sense in a Danish context, that the 
name Kanutus appeared. 

The 1480 Gering edition from Paris contains no reference to the author in the text proper, 
but calls him Kamitus in a colophon where the wording is identical to that of the Latin text 
in the Fitzwilliam manuscript. As noted, he is Raimuntus in the colophon of the Munich 
manuscript. In all but one of the twenty-two incunables listed by ISTC, the author is referred 
to as Kamitus, Kamintus, or Kamiutus. 17 The exception is an edition from c. 1500 which 
treats minims in a somewhat cavalier fashion, and has ‘donini [sic] Kanuti’ in a rubric and 
‘dni Kanunti’ in the colophon. 18 None of the editions of the English text names the bishop, 
nor do any of the English manuscripts except London, British Library, MS Sloane 404. Unlike 
the others this has a colophon, where he is called Ramitti. 19 

The Royal Library in Copenhagen has owned a copy of Gering’s 1480 Latin edition since 
the end of the eighteenth century, and also has six of the other early printings, including that by 
Zierikzee which introduces the form Kanutus. 20 Not surprisingly, Danish scholars have been 

14 The English text has not been translated from the Latin one which precedes it. 

15 Francis Wormald and Phyllis M. Giles in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Additional Illuminated Manuscripts 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum Acquired between 1895 and 1979 (Excluding the McClean Collection) (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), I, 194, read 'Kanuti', but as will be clear from the figure, there is a hairline 
on the fourth minim of this word. 

16 ‘Der urspriingliche Pesttraktat [...] ist in maBig gekiirtzter Form in die Hande eines Druckers gefallen und vielleicht 
mehr durch irgendeinen Zufall als in betriigerischer Absicht unter den Namen eines anderen hinausgegangen' 
(Sudhoff. Part m, p. 58). 

17 Of these, eleven are composite volumes which also contain the Regimen sanitatis per circulum anni\ another 
volume contains extracts from the 'Canutus' as well as two other texts (Antwerp: Mathias van der Goes, c. 1491). 

18 (Cologne: Cornells de Zierikzee, c. 1500); Klebs 245.21. 

19 The German incunable refers to ‘Herr Kamit' and the Portuguese to 'D. Raminto'. Klebs does not list any 
vernacular French 'Canutus' editions, but notes French versions of the Tractatus. 

20 Katalog overDet kongelige biblioteks inkunabler, ed. by Victor Madsen, 2 vols (Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 
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Figure 1: Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS 261, fol. 9r. 
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at the forefront of efforts to identify the bishop. The only form of his name which makes sense 
in a Danish context is Kanutus, for which the Danish is Knud. The Latin for Aarhus (modern 
Danish spelling Arhus), is Arusium or Arusia. However, there never was a bishop Knud in 
Aarhus in the Middle Ages. The only remotely possible Danish candidate is Knud Mikkelsen 
(fl. 1421-78), who was born in Aarhus, matriculated at Rostock University in 1421, was Vice 
Chancellor of Erfurt University 1434-35, became Bishop of Viborg (near Aarhus) in 1451, 
went on numerous diplomatic missions to other countries, including to England in 1449 and 
1465, and to Scotland in 1460, 21 and whose commentary on Judandish law was published 
posthumously in 1504. 22 

As early as 1870 Christopher Bruun showed that Knud Mikkelsen must be discounted. He 
had no connection with medicine or Montpellier, and was too well known both in Denmark 
and abroad for a contemporary text to assign him repeatedly to the wrong diocese. 23 Bruun 
also ruled out the suggestion made in 1847 by the Danish medical historian Fredrik Vilhelm 
Mansa that a Swedish bishop Knut in Vasteras (Arosia) must have been intended; there never 
was a bishop Knut in Vasteras. 24 

As Isak Collijn, director of the Swedish National Library, pointed out in 1927, it was 
Guthrie Vine of the John Rylands Library in Manchester who introduced what has turned out 
to be the greatest red herring in this debate. 25 In 1910, in a facsimile edition of a John Rylands 
incunable of the English version of the Regimen , he put forward Bengt (Benedictus) Knutsson 
of Vasteras as a contender for the authorship. 26 Vine’s reasoning is somewhat circular, partly 
because he took the biographical information in the treatise at face value. However, Bengt 
Knutsson was never a bishop. According to Gunnar Ekstrpm in Vasteras stiffs herdaminne 21 
Bengt, like Knud Mikkelsen, matriculated at Rostock (in 1434), he was a canon in Uppsala in 
1448, archdeacon in Strangnas 1453, and was elected bishop in Vasteras in 1461, but died in 
May of the following year before his consecration could take place. 28 He is not known to have 
had medical training or experience. There are no traces in Swedish records of his having been 
the author of any text, theological or medical, and no tradition connecting him to the Regimen 
prior to Vine’s conjectures. As Ekstrom put it, 'the pestilence tract attributed to Bishop Bengt, 
which was printed in various countries and in several languages during the last two decades of 
the fifteenth century, was certainly not written by him’. 29 Given the flimsiness of Vine’s case. 


1931-38), H, 149-50. nos 3455-61. 

21 Dansk biografisk Lexikon, ed. by Carl Frederik Bricka (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1887-1905). 

22 Kanuti Episcopi Viburgensis Expositiones circa leges Jutice (Ribe: Matthseus Brandis, 1504). 

23 Christopher Bruun. ‘Kanuti Episcopi Arhusiensis. Tractatus de Regimine pestilentico’, in Aarsberetninger og 
Meddelelser fra Det store Kongelige Bibliothek, 1, ed. by Christopher Bruun (Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1870), pp. 
82-109. 

24 F. V. Mansa, ‘Et Bidrag til at oplyse Apothekernes Oprindelse og de seldste Apotheker-Privilegiers Beskaffenhed 
i Danmark', Nyt historisk Tidsskrift, 1 (1847), 237-50; see especially pp. 239-40. 

25 Isak Collijn, ‘Biskop Knuts Pesttraktat', Nordisk tidskriftfor bok- och biblioteksvasen, 14 (1927), 89-92. 

26 ‘A Util boke the whiche traytied and reherced many gode thinges with an introduction by Guthrie Vine, John 
Rylands Facsimiles, 3 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1910). 

27 Gunnar Ekstrom, Vasteras stiffs herdaminne: Medeltiden och reformationstiden. Vasteras stad (Falun: Gustav Blids 
bokhandel, 1939), pp. 174-75. 

28 This explains the apparent contradiction between the two sources cited by Vine, ‘A Util boke ’ (p. xxxiv), one 
reporting Bengt's election, and the other not including him in the list of bishops. 

29 ‘Den biskop Bengt tillskrivna avhandlingen om pestilens, tryckt i olika lander pa skilda sprak under 1400-talets 
tvenne artionden, ar sakerligen icke forfattad av honom': Ekstrom. Vasteras stifts herdaminne, p. 175. 
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it is remarkable how persistent the view of the unfortunate Bengt as a plagiarist has remained, 
particularly in the English-speaking part of the scholarly community. 30 

I think we can assume that neither the bishop, diplomat, and lawyer Knud Mikkelsen, nor 
the archdeacon of Strangnas whose father’s name was Knut, ever plagiarized Johannes Jacobi’s 
plague tract. For every year that passes, it seems increasingly likely that the author’s name in the 
colophon was given as the entirely fictitious Kamitus from the beginning. Albert Klebs, by all 
accounts a rational and reasonable man, expected a more rational and reasonable explanation. 
Writing in 1926, he put forward what he saw as a seductive (‘verftihrerisch’) idea: there may 
have been an edition which predated the Paris one, one which had been made by a printer 
with Scandinavian connections who added the name Kanutus to an anonymous version of the 
Jacobi text, and the name was then misread. Klebs put his trust in Isak Collijn to turn up this 
ghost: ‘vielleicht gelingt es Collijn, der meist findet was er sucht, auch dieses aufzudecken’. 31 
Isak Collijn died in 1949. Since nothing has surfaced in the subsequent decades, it seems 
likely that the printer who appended a name to the anonymous treatise was not particularly 
concerned that it should be one which made sense in a Danish context. Arusia almost does, 
Kamitus does not, but the editions sold well all the same; credentials which combined the 
supposed author’s high standing in the Church as well as in the medical profession will have 
mattered more. 

We have so far seen that the text of the Regimen or ‘Canutus’ is Jacobi’s, and that there is 
no evidence to connect either the Danish lawyer and diplomat-cum-bishop Knud Mikkelsen, 
or the Swedish bishop elect Bengt, son of Knut, with the treatise. Was Sudhoff also right to 
assume that the ‘Canutus’ did not circulate in manuscript prior to the first print? 32 He probably 
was. As we have already seen, all three extant Latin manuscripts of the ‘Canutus’ postdate 
1480. 

Given the clarity of the picture as far as the Latin texts are concerned, the circumstances 
surrounding the English versions have been surprisingly muddled. In addition to claims of 
a pre-print date for some of the extant manuscripts (which would presumably require a 
hypothetical, now lost, pre-print Latin manuscript to have been translated either in England 


30 The First World War may have limited the impact of Sudhoff's 1912 article abroad. In 1916 Dorothea Waley 
Singer gave Bengt Knutsson as the author of the Regimen contra pestilentiam without any margin of doubt (pp. 
183-85). However, even after SudhofFs views became generally known, Bengt's name has stuck. In 1950 Singer 
and Anderson noted that the Regimen text is by ‘Benedictus Canutus (Bengt Knutsson, Bishop of Vosteras)' and 
added: ‘This work of Benedictus is plagiarised wholesale from [Johannes Jacobi]' (Dorothea Waley Singer and 
Annie Anderson. Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Plague Tracts in Great Britain and Eire in Manuscripts 
Written before the Sixteenth Century, Collection de Travaux de l'Academie Internationale d'Histoire des Sciences, 
5 (Paris: Academie Internationale d'Histoire des Sciences, 1950), p. 54). In 1994 Rosemary Horrox printed 
extracts from the English translation of the Regimen, introducing it as ‘the treatise of Bengt Knutsson. a mid¬ 
fifteenth century bishop of Vasteras, near Stockholm. Knutsson took over wholesale one of the most popular 
plague tracts of the fourteenth c., that of John Jacobus'; see The Black Death (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1994), p. 173. The British Library ISTC entries for the Regimen all say: ‘often attributed in incunable 
editions to Benedictus Kamisius, Kamintus, Canutus or Kanuti (that is, Bengt Knutsson, bishop of Vasteras). No 
incunable edition mentions the name Bengt or Benedictus, however (or Canutus, for that matter). I have picked 
these examples at random. There are many more (and they can perhaps be said to illustrate the potential influence 
of librarians in Special Collections). 

31 Arnold C. Klebs. ‘Geschichtliche und bibliographische Untersuchungen' in Die ersten gedruckten Pestschriften 
(Munich: Miinchner Drucke, 1926), p. 159. 

32 In theory one or more lost, earlier editions may have existed, but I will here assume that Gering's Paris edition of 
the Latin text from c. 1480, which is the earliest extant one with an attribution to the Bishop, was the first. 
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or on the Continent), there has also been uncertainty about the actual number of manuscripts 
and versions. 33 

There are fourteen extant witnesses to the Middle English ‘Canutus’ text, and these belong 
to two versions. 34 Version A is represented by one manuscript only, London, British Library, 
MS Sloane 404 (fols 282v-293v), and has muddied the water to some extent. It is not found in 
any early printing but it is the only version which exists in a modern edition. This is by Joseph 
Pickett and was published in 1994. 35 Pickett dates the hand of the Sloane text to 1450-1500. 36 
Some of his criteria are subjective. He suggests that because in his view the translation is a 
literal one, and because he thinks that this is characteristic of early translations of any given 
text, it is ‘the earliest translation of this treatise into English’. It is difficult to follow him in this. 
He also suggests that the text ‘recalls the first translation of the Wycliffite Bible and the earliest 
translation of Guy de Chauliac’s Cyrurgie ’. 37 Those texts are from the end of the fourteenth 
century, but he appears not to want to push the date of the Middle English ‘Canutus’ that far 
back. He assumes that the early editions of the medieval English ‘Canutus’ had manuscript 
antecedents connected with a historical Canutus, most likely in his view Knud Mikkelsen, the 
lawyer and diplomat. 38 

In addition to the ‘Canutus’, Sloane 404 contains the plague tract attributed to Benedict 
of Nursia and the ‘Circa instans’ of Platearius. All are in the same competent hand, and that 
hand is from the end of the fifteenth century. There are two main paperstocks in the volume. 39 
Their two watermarks both show a gloved hand with a six-petalled flower extending from the 
longest finger, but the detail of the cuff and palm of the glove as well as the length of the 
stem of the flower are different. On all leaves with these watermarks, the middle part of the 
glove disappears into the gutter, but it is nevertheless clear that neither has an exact match 
in Briquet, Piccard or Heawood. 40 One is, however, similar to Briquet 11159 (Genoa 1483), 
the other resembles Briquet 11164 (Genoa 1493/95), but also Heawood 2482 (Rome 1509). 
There is, in other words, nothing to suggest that the ‘Canutus’ text in MS Sloane 404 predates 
the first edition of the Regimen. 


33 See Joseph P. Pickett, ‘A Translation of the “Canutus" Plague Treatise’ in Popular and Practical Science of 
Medieval England, Medieval Texts and Studies, 11, ed. by Lister M. Matheson (East Lansing, MI: Colleagues 
Press, 1994), pp. 263-82; Irma Taavitsainen, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist X: Manuscripts in 
Scandinavian Collections (Cambridge: Brewer, 1994), pp. 17-18; A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 
1050-1500, ed. by J. Burke Severs and Albert E. Hartung, Vol. 10, Works of Science and Information, ed. by 
George R. Keiser (New Haven, CT: The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1998), pp. 3665, 3858. 

34 A translation (with no attribution) was made from a French Tractatus text by Thomas Paynell in 1534, and 
published in London by Berthelet (STC 24226). See Bruun, ‘Kanuti Episcopi Arhusiensis. Tractatus de Regimine 
pestilentico’, pp. 99-100; George R. Keiser, ‘Two Medieval Plague Treatises and Their Afterlife in Early Modern 
England’, Journal of the History of Medicine, 58 (2003), 318-22. 

35 Pickett, A Translation of the “Canutus” Plague Treatise’, pp. 270-82. 

36 Pickett, A Translation of the “Canutus” Plague Treatise’, p. 267. 

37 Pickett, A Translation of the “Canutus” Plague Treatise’, p. 268. 

38 Pickett, A Translation of the “Canutus” Plague Treatise’, p. 266. 

39 There may also be at least two bifolia from another source; the watermarks on fols 26r and 35r show a glove with 
a frilled or wavy cuff similar to that in Briquet 11136 (see n. 40) (Perpignan 1497). 

40 C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes: dictionnaire historique des marques du papier des leur apparition vers 1282 
jusqu’en 1600. Jubilee edition, ed. by Allan Stevenson, 4 vols (Amsterdam: Paper Publications Society, 
1968) (or http://www.ksbm.oeaw.ac.at/_scripts/php/BR.php); Gerhard Piccard, Die Wasserzeichenkartei im 
Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart, Vol. 17, Wasserzeichen Hand und Handschuh (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1997) 
(or http://www.piccard-online.de); Edward Heawood, Watermarks: Mainly of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
Monumenta chart* papyrace* historiam illustrantia, 1 (Hilversum: The Paper Publications Society, 1950). 
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The remaining thirteen witnesses all belong to version B. There are seven printings; the 
first in the list below is the edition which was published in a facsimile by Guthrie Vine in 1910. 
George R. Reiser has suggested that the publication of as many as three Machlinia editions 
in the same year may have been part of a campaign by King Henry VII to refute the popular 
view that the ‘Sweating sickness’ was a judgement on him, and to provide ‘an authorized, if 
still unofficial response to the epidemic’. 41 One early theory was that the disease was brought 
from France by Henry’s soldiers. 42 

Edition 1: A litil boke the whiche traytied many gode thingesfor the pestilence. 

London: Machlinia, c. 1485 43 (STC 4589; Duff 72; Klebs 246.2) 

Edition 2: A litil boke necessarye & behouefull a^enst the pestilence. 

London: Machlinia, c. 1485 (STC 4590; Duff 73; Klebs 246.3) 

Edition 3: A passing gode lityll boke necessarye & behouefull ayenst the pestilence. 44 
London: Machlinia, c. 1485 (STC 4591; Duff 74; Klebs 246.1) 

Edition 4: A treatyse agaynst pestylence & of ye infirmites. 

London: Wynkyn de Worde, 1509? (STC 4592; olim 24235) 

Edition 5: A treatyse aeynst [.n'c] pestylence & of ye infirmites. 

London: Wynkyn de Worde, 1511? (STC 4529.5) 

Edition 6: A litil boke for the pestilence. 

Antwerp: J. van Doesborch, c. 1520 (STC 4593) 

Edition 7: A litle treatice to preserue the people from the pestilence. 

London: Thomas Gybson, 1536 (STC 4593.5). 

The six remaining manuscript witnesses to the English ‘Canutus’ all belong to version B: 45 

1. London, British Library, MS Sloane 1588 (fols 275v-280v). The bulk of the volume is 
made up of seventeenth-century medical recipes and case notes by Sir Edmund King, written 
in spaces left blank in a collection of earlier medical recipes in several hands. The hand of the 
‘Canutus’ tract is not King’s, but a late sixteenth-century one, and the text is an adapted and 
somewhat modernized version B text. 

2. London, British Library, MS Sloane 2270 (fols 75r-77v). Pickett was not aware of 
this manuscript; Taavistainen notes it in IMEP 10, but not as containing the ‘Canutus’. 46 An 
owner’s note on fol. 2r contains the name John Eames and the date 1530. A number of recipes 
and medical texts, including the ‘Canutus’, are in Eames’s hand. 

3. London, British Library, MS Sloane 2276 (fols 191r-199r). The ‘Canutus’ text has 
been added on empty pages in this paper volume, which contains medical tracts which have 
been copied in over an extended period. Some texts have been added later than the ‘Canutus’, 
but there is still a large number of empty pages in the manuscript. There is a clear watermark 

41 Keiser, Two Medieval Plague Treatises, p. 319. 

42 On the history of the disease see Polydore Vergil, The Anglica historic, A. D. 1485-1537, ed. and trans. by Denys 
Hay. Camden Society, Third Series, 74 (London: Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 1950). pp. 7-9; John 
A. H. Wylie and Leslie H. Collier, 'The English Sweating Sickness {Sudor Anglicus): A Reappraisal', Journal of 
the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 36 (1981), 425-45, especially pp. 435-36. 

43 I give the years of publication as listed by STC. 

44 According to Early English Books Online (http://eebo.chadwyck.com), this was the first English book with a title 
page. 

45 A complete list can also be found in Linda Ehrsam Voigts and Patricia Deery Kurtz. Scientific and 
Medical Writings in Old and Middle English: An Electronic Reference (eVK) which can be accessed through 
http://cctrl.umkc.edu/cgi-bin/search, or in Kari Anne Rand, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist XVIII: 
Manuscripts in the Collection of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and the Fitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge: Brewer, 
2006), p. 52. 

46 Taavitsainen, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist X, p. 17. 
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throughout, the distinctive Briquet 4846 (Genoa 1465/1466). The hand of the ‘Canutus’ does 
not occur elsewhere in the volume and this text is the only one in the manuscript which appears 
to have been marked up for printing, in red and black ink. 47 None of the extant editions is 
sufficiently similar to have originated from it, however. Judging from the hand, the ‘Canutus’ 
in Sloane 2276 is likely to be the earliest of the English texts. 

4. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A. 393 (fols 96r-99r). The greater part of 
the manuscript, including the ‘Canutus’ text, was written by the clergyman John Reed c. 1528. 
The wording of the text is relatively close to the early editions. There are several references 
throughout the volume to the Pykeryng family of Oswaldkirk in Yorkshire. 4S 

5. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS 261 (fols 9v-19r). As noted above, this manu¬ 
script contains both the Latin and the English ‘Canutus’. The latter is not a direct translation 
from the former, which has strong similarities with that printed by Sudhoff in 1912 from 
the manuscript which is now Wroclaw, University Library, MS IV F 10. The English is a 
version B text, very close to the wording of the printing by Machlinia which was the basis 
for Guthrie Vine’s facsimile edition. 49 It may well have been copied from that edition, but 
interestingly leaves out the two references to ‘the realme/royalme of Denmark’ on the first 
page. The manuscript probably dates from c. 1500; it cannot have been made after 1509. 50 

6. Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek (Royal Library), MS NKS 316c (folslr-7v). In 
IMEP 10 the manuscript is listed as containing five separate tracts, but it is obliquely identified 
with the ‘Canutus’. It is noted that the text omits the section on the tokens of pestilence, and it 
is therefore seen as distinct from that in the John Rylands facsimile, as well as being different 
from Sloane 404. Pickett’s early dating of Sloane 404 is incidentally accepted. In conclusion, 
IMEP 10 describes the Copenhagen manuscript as follows: ‘A doctor’s handbook in a late 
fifteenth-century hand. A note in the cover (from the time of rebinding 1850) gives the date 
1484 for the book.’ 

The reader is left with the impression that the manuscript contains a different version of 
the text from the first five in the list above, and one which is also older than the others and 
possibly predates the first English edition (1485). Keiser dates the Copenhagen manuscript to 
1475-1500. Linda Ehrsam Voigts and Patricia Deery Kurtz give no date in eVK2; Pickett was 
unaware of it. 51 

It would be natural to assume that the manuscript was acquired by the Royal Library 
because of the attribution to the Danish bishop, but that is not the case. At his death in 1785, 
the Danish Count Otto Thott owned what was arguably the largest private collection of books 
in Europe. The majority were subsequently sold at auction, but Thott had bequeathed over 
1,500 items, which he considered to be the most precious, to the Royal Library. Among these 
was the present NKS 316c, although that was not obvious at the time. The entire manuscript 
consists of what was originally a single quire of eight, the last leaf now missing, plus a paper 
endleaf. The verso of fol. 6 is blank, as are both sides of the endleaf. The crucial piece of 

47 There is either a change of hand between the recto and verso of fol. 19lr, or the same hand is writing the next 
section less formally. A similar change takes place on fols 192v-193r and on fol. 195r. 

48 The manuscript is described in some detail by George R. Keiser in ‘MS Rawlinson A. 393: Another Findern 
Manuscript’, Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 7 (1980), 445-48, and in his ‘Epilepsy: The 
Falling Evil’, in Popular and Practical Science of Medieval England, ed. by Matheson, pp. 222-27. 

49 Duff 72; STC 4589; Klebs 246.2. 

50 Neither Pickett, Taavitsainen or Keiser in his volume of A Manual, was aware of this text. 

51 The database eVK2 (http://cctrl.umkc.edu/cgi-bin/search) is an expanded and revised version of Linda Ehrsam 
Voigts and Patricia Deery Kurtz, Scientific and Medical Writings in Old and Middle English: An Electronic 
Reference (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2000). 
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Figure 2: London, British Library, MS Sloane 2276, fol. 19lr. 
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Figure 3: Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, MS 261, fol. 9v. 
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information about its provenance is not found in any of the Royal Library catalogues, but is 
supplied in that note ‘in the cover’ of NKS 316c to which IMEP 10 refers. The note is in the 
(mid-nineteenth century) hand of one of the Royal Library librarians and reads: 

NB. Dette MS stod bag i Herbarius. Maguntias, 1484. 4 t0 , (41,-8) hvoraf det blev udtaget 
d. 28. Jan: 1850. 

[Nota Bene. This MS was in the back of Herbarius. Maguntire [that is. Mainz], 1484. 4 to , 

(41, -8) whence it was removed the 28th Jan. 1850], 

I think that the explanation is as follows: When the Harley manuscripts went to the British 
Museum after the death of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford and Robert’s son, the printed 
books in the collection were sold to the bookseller Thomas Osborne. Otto Thott acquired a 
large number of those, including about one hundred and fifty Harley incunables. Among these 
was the first edition of Peter Schoffer’s herbal, the Herbarius , printed in Mainz in 1484. This is 
now Royal Library no. 1922, and was Thott’s no. VII 1521. Madsen’s catalogue of the Royal 
Library incunables describes it as heavily annotated in English in a sixteenth-century hand, but 
like the Royal Library manuscript catalogues he omits the information contained in the note 
in NKS 316c. 52 The ‘Canutus’ text came to Copenhagen as a stow-away in an inclinable — 
bound into the back of the Schoffer Herbarius. Had it been recognized as a separate manuscript 
item, it would have joined the rest of the Harley manuscript collection and been in the British 
Library now. 

The note also makes it clear that the year 1484 refers to the publication of the Herbarius , 
and cannot be taken to indicate a date for the manuscript prior to the first Machlinia edition, 
so one needs to look elsewhere for dating criteria. 

There is a watermark on the singleton (fol. 1), and on one bifolium (fols 3/6). That too 
shows the top of the five fingers of a hand or glove with a six-petalled flower extending from 
the longest finger, but it differs from that in Sloane 404. The middle part of the glove is hidden 
in the gutter, but a looped line is nevertheless visible on the palm. This distinguishes it from 
Briquet 11163 (Nantes 1490), which is otherwise similar. The looped line is found in none of 
the Briquet glove watermarks, and although it is present in Piccard’s nos 155776 (Middelburg 
1517) and 155779 (Windsor 1522), both of those have flowers with only five petals, so no 
match is possible. However, Heawood’s no. 2475 (Rome 1519-25) fits very well. The flower 
has six petals, its stem is relatively short and all fingers point upwards. Their relative position 
and shape, as well as the shape of the cuff, is the same as in NKS, and there is also a looped 
line on the palm of the glove. It seems safe to conclude that the paperstock in NKS postdates 
the 1485 Machlinia edition by several decades. 

As far as the hand is concerned, the manuscript appears to be a copying exercise made 
under supervision. The scribe writes legibly, but in an untrained hand and with a very bad 
pen, which towards the end is almost like a stick. His supervisor starts him off by writing a 
heading and two lines (but not from the opening of the text) and then apparently leaves the 

52 The Madsen catalogue entry for the Harley volume reads: 

(1922) 

Herbarius. Mainz: Peter Schoffer 1484. 4o. 

HC. 84444. Pr. 121. Pell. 1311. VB 1540. Schreiber 4203. Type 2, 6, 7. 

Kalveskindsbind, 18. Aarhundrede. I sidste ufolierede Del mangier 
Bl. 2 (tomt), Bl. 13-20 erstattet med Blade fra et fransk Tryk 
af Jean Bonhomme i Paris (Proctor 8050). Med talrige engelske 
Notitser fra 16. Aarhundrede. 

Prov.: Robert Harley. — Thott VII1521. 
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pupil to it, although he does come back later, and checks (but does not make him sharpen his 
pen). 

To the pupil, or main scribe, the writing process is clearly what matters, and he seems not 
to be very concerned with what he is actually writing. The fact that he (or rather his teacher) 
does not begin at the beginning of the text, is at the root of the confused impressions among 
scholars of what the manuscript actually contains. The pupil is started off by his supervisor at 
the beginning of the section on the causes of pestilence. He then carries on writing to what is 
presumably the end of his exemplar, and when he gets there, which he does on fol. 7v, line 
15, his supervisor writes the opening of the text, that is, three lines beginning ‘Here begynneth 
a lytyll boke Jte wyche tretyth and rehercythe [...]’. The pupil repeats the last six words, and 
carries on from there. Although the text then stops mid-sentence at the foot of fol. 7v because 
of the now lost last leaf of the quire, which will have contained the remainder of the section 
on tokens of the plague, it would have fitted neatly onto the two sides of the last leaf, and taken 
the scribe full circle through the text to the point at which he had started. 

So, as far as the issue of versions is concerned, this text is definitely not a third version of 
the Middle English ‘Canutus’. It is the same one as in the seven printings and the other five 
manuscripts. Because one leaf is missing, the section on the tokens of pestilence is lost, but 
otherwise all of it is there, albeit copied in an idiosyncratic order. The text is in fact very close 
to one of the Machlinia prints from 1485 (STC 4591; Duff 74; Klebs 246.1). Like the English 
text in MS 261, it has print-type punctuation and few contractions, and was probably copied 
from a printed exemplar. 

In conclusion, I hope to have shown that no manuscript of the ‘Canutus’ tract can be seen 
to predate the earliest (Paris) printing from 1480. The Danish bishop named ‘Kamitus’ in the 
colophon of the first editions of the Latin text was probably the invention of a printer, and 
neither Bishop Knud Mikkelsen of Viborg in Denmark nor Archdeacon Bengt Knutsson of 
Strangnas in Sweden ever plagiarized Johannes Jacobi’s pestilence tract. Further, on present 
showing there are only two versions of the Middle English ‘Canutus’ text: version A which 
only exists in a single manuscript, and version B which encompasses all the remaining thirteen 
witnesses. 53 


53 


This article was written while I was a Visiting Scholar at Murray Edwards College, Cambridge. I am grateful to the 
President and Fellows for appointing me, and to all the members of the college for making me feel so welcome. 
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Figure 4: Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, MS NKS 316c, fol. 7v. 
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Ab Ovo: Swift’s Small-Endians and Big-Endians and 
T ransubstantiation 


Hermann J. Real 


The Greatest Concern of Meum and Tuum, Ly’s in 
Hoc est Corpus Meum. 


Samuel Butler, Prose Observations 


I 

While in Lilliput, Gulliver is treated to a crash course in the country’s political and religious 
history. The ‘two great Empires of Lilliput and Blefuscu , Reldresal, ‘Principal Secretary [...] of 
private Affairs’, instructs the voyager, have been engaged in long and murderous warfare. The 
occasion for all this warring, Reldresal explains, was a conflict about the breaking of eggs, the 
‘primitive Way’ of which ‘was upon the larger End’. ‘But his present Majesty’s Grand-father, 
while he was a Boy’, the Secretary continues, ‘going to eat an Egg, and breaking it according 
to the ancient Practice, happened to cut one of his Fingers’, with unforeseen consequences. 
‘The Emperor his Father’, Reldresal expatiates: 

published an Edict, commanding all his Subjects, upon great Penalties, to break the smaller 
End of their Eggs. The People so highly resented this Law, that our Histories tell us. there 
have been six Rebellions raised on that Account, wherein one Emperor lost his Life, and 
another his Crown. These civil Commotions were constantly fomented by the Monarchs of 
Blefuscu', and when they were quelled, the Exiles always fled for Refuge to that Empire. 

It is computed, that eleven Thousand Persons have, at several Times, suffered Death, 
rather than submit to break their Eggs at the smaller End. Many hundred large Volumes 
have been published upon this Controversy: But the Books of the Big-Endians have been 
long forbidden, and the whole Party rendred incapable by Law of holding Employments. 

During the Course of these Troubles, the Emperors of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate 
by their Ambassadors, accusing us of making a Schism in Religion, by offending against 
a fundamental Doctrine of our great Prophet Lustrog, in the fifty-fourth Chapter of the 
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Figure 1: Engraving by Grandville (Jean Ignace Isidore Gerard). 


Brundrecal [... ] This, however, is thought to be a meer Strain upon the Text: For the 
Words are these; That all true Believers shall break their Eggs at the convenient End: and 
which is the convenient End, seems, in my humble Opinion, to be left to every Man’s 
Conscience, or at least in the Power of the chief Magistrate to determine. 1 (I. iv, 5) 

This account is significant on a variety of counts, structurally and allegorically, historically and 
symbolically, all of them interrelated, of course. Superficially, it is also a teasing inversion of 
the Horatian admonition, which grew into a proverb, never to begin a story from the egg, ab 
ovo? 

Structurally, the episode is a ritardando: it not so much develops the sequence of events 
surrounding Gulliver as it opens up a vista of the Lilliputian past, that is, English political 
and religious history. In that respect, it anticipates, and supplements, the ‘utopian’ Chapter vi, 
which in its first part (paragraphs 1-18) describes the legal, moral, and educational constitution 
of the Lilliputian, that is, English, res publica? 

1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. by Herbert Davis and others, 16 vols (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939-68; 
various re-impressions [sometimes corrected]), XI, 49-50. All following quotations are from this edition, 
abbreviated as Prose Works. 

- Horace, Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, ed. and trans. by H. Rushton Fairclough (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, and London: William Heinemann, 1965 [1926]), p. 462: ‘nec gemino helium Troianum 
orditur ab ovo; I semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res I non secus ac notas auditorem rapif (11. 147-49). 
Horace was referring to the amorous adventure of Zeus with Nemesis, metamorphosed as swan and goose, 
respectively. From one of Nemesis’s eggs, Helen, the most beautiful of women, was born. Married to Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, she was carried away by Paris to Troy, and thus became instrumental in the outbreak of the 
Trojan War. In Swift’s parodic account, then, wars are not only initiated by the sexual lust of kings ( Prose Works, 
I, 103), the ‘Ambition of Princes’ (Prose Works, XI, 53 [I, v, 4], and the ‘ Avarice ’ of Generals ( Prose Works, ID, 
80-85), they also start ‘from eggs’. 

’ For the best interpretation of its function(s), see Dirk F. Passmann, ‘The Lilliputian Utopia: A Revised Focus', 
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Although in Swift studies there is little that is uncontested, consensus on the allegorical 
character of this episode seems almost universal. 4 Irvin Ehrenpreis summarized the long 
history of this consensus when jotting down, in the firm and unmistakable manner so 
characteristic of him, the story’s allegorical equivalents in the margin of his own copy of 
Gulliver’s Travels, now at the Ehrenpreis Centre at Munster: 

the primitive way of breaking Eggs] Romfan] Cathfolics] 

his present Majesty’s Grand-father] Henry VIII 

The People so highly resented this Law] Protestants 

one Emperor lost his Life] Charles I 

another his Crown] James II 

Monarchs of Blefuscu] France 

But the Books of the Big-Endians have been long forbidden, and the whole Party rendred 
incapable by Law of holding Employments] Roman Catholics 
a fundamental Doctrine of our great Prophet Lustrog ] Transubstantiation. 5 

The majority of the Dean’s annotators have endorsed this view, if occasionally with a pinch 
of salt. Some at times worry about the ‘historical exactitude’, 6 reminding their audience, 
implicitly or explicitly, of the methodological caveat that, in Gulliver’s Travels, Swift was not 
concerned with ‘actual events’ but with Swift’s ‘versions of those events’ 7 and that ‘a satirist 
does not want to make his targets too obvious’ in any case. 8 Others supplement the allegorical 
equivalents, even though not unanimously. Thus, while one critic takes the ‘Boy [who], going 
to eat an Egg [...] happened to cut one of his Fingers’ as a thinly veiled allusion to Queen 
Elizabeth, who ‘according to the canons of the Roman Catholic Church, was illegitimate, 
and consequently incapable of inheriting the crown’, 9 another sees the boy as a reference to 
Henry VIII who ‘felt injured at not being allowed to marry Anne Boleyn’. 10 Still another 

Swift Studies, 2 (1987), 67-76. 

4 For possible definitions of ‘allegory', see Hermann J. Real, 'Allegorical Adventure and Adventurous Allegory: 
Gulliver’s “Several Ridiculous and Troublesome Accidents” in Brobdingnag', Qwerty, 11 (2001), 81-87. From 
what follows, it will become clear that I endorse the first definition according to which allegorical characters and 
events, which are superimposed on a narrative basis, refer to historically authentic, identifiable equivalents, ‘to 
persons [and events] important in history' (p. 82). 

5 Ehrenpreis used a copy of Herbert Davis’s edition of Gulliver’s Travels (1726): With an Introduction by Harold 
Williams, in Prose Works, XI (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1959), Ehrenpreis Centre, Munster (EC 389). One of the 
first to have suggested this reading is W. C. Taylor in his edition of Travels into Several Remote Nations of the 
World: With Copious Notes, A Life of the Author, and An Essay on Satirical Fiction (London: Hayward and Moore, 
[1840]), pp. 64-65. See also Gulliver's Travels, ed. by Harold Williams, with an Introduction, Bibliography, and 
Notes (London: First Edition Club, 1926), p. 464; Gulliver's Travels and Other Writings, ed. by Louis A. Landa 
(London and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976 [I960]), p. 505; Martin Kallich, The Other End of the Egg: 
Religious Satire in 'Gulliver's Travels' (Bridgeport. Connecticut: Conference on British Studies, 1970), pp. 25-33; 
Gulliver's Travels, ed. by Paul Turner (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994 [1971]), p. 299; Gulliver’s Travels, 
ed. by Angus Ross (London: Longman. 1972), pp. 280, 303; The Writings of Jonathan Swift: Authoritative Texts, 
Backgrounds, Criticism, ed. by Robert A. Greenberg and William Bowman Piper (New York and London: W. 
W. Norton, 1973), pp. 30-31; The Annotated Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Isaac Asimov (New York: Clarkson N. 
Potter. 1980), pp. 38-40; Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Robert DeMaria (London: Penguin. 2001), p. 277; Gulliver’s 
Travels, ed. by Claude Rawson and Ian Higgins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), p. 294. 

6 See, in addition to Gulliver’s Travels and Other Writings, ed. by Landa. p. 505, Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by A. B. 
Gough (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961 [1915]), pp. 354-55. 

7 Irvin Ehrenpreis. The Personality of Jonathan Swift (London: Methuen. 1958), pp. 85-86. 

8 The Annotated Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Asimov, p. 39. 

9 Gulliver's Travels, ed. by Arthur E. Case (New York: Ronald Press, 1938), p. 37, note 8. See also the same 
author’s Four Essays on Gulliver's Travels' ( Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1945), pp. 73-74. 

10 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Turner, p. 299, note 36. 
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echoes this view in explaining Henry’s cutting his fingers as a metaphor of ‘Catholic doctrine’ 
which would not grant the King a divorce from his Queen. 11 Whichever the case, neither of 
these alternatives is likely to affect the interpretation of the episode as a whole. 


II 

What matters most for its more ‘enlightened’ understanding is a reassessment of the story’s 
causa efficiens: ‘His present Majesty’s Grand-father, while he was a Boy, going to eat an 
Egg, and breaking it according to the ancient Practice, happened to cut one of his Fingers’, 
whereupon ‘the Emperor his Father, published an Edict, commanding all his Subjects, upon 
great Penalties, to break the smaller End of their Eggs’. 12 This decision sets the sequence of 
events — the subsequent peculiarities and memorabilia of England’s religious and political 
history — in motion. 13 Here, more often than not. Swift’s annotators do point to Edward VI 
and Henry VIII (seldom failing to note that their chronological order has been transposed), 
and to the egg as a symbol of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 14 Indeed, there seem to be 
good reasons for this view. 15 For one thing, Henry VIII was Swift’s favourite bete noire. His 
copy of Lord Edward Herbert’s Life and Raigne of King Henry the Eighth (1649) is peppered 
with ferocious marginalia denouncing the King, among other things, as a ‘profligate Dog’ and 
‘detestable, hellish Tyrant’ as well as a ‘Hypocritical Villain’, ‘Viper, Monster’ and ‘Bloody 
inhuman Hell-hound’, in comparison with whom Nero, perhaps the most cruel of all Roman 
Emperors ‘was a Saint’. 16 

However, what mattered even more for Swift’s satirical purposes in Gulliver’s Travels was 
his conviction that Henry VIII’s ostensible advocacy of the Reformation notwithstanding ‘he 
made no other Step than rejecting the Pope’s Supremacy’. On the contrary, as Swift had 
recorded in his Preface to Gilbert Burnet’s Introduction to the Third Volume of the History 
of the Reformation of 1713, Henry ‘retained every Corruption of [the Roman Court and 
Church]’, going so far as to persecute all ‘who professed any Protestant Doctrine’. 17 Swift 
continued to be obsessed with this image of Henry as a pseudo-Papist. As late as May 1736, 

11 The Annotated Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Asimov, p. 39. 

12 Readers who are interested in the question of how it would have been practically possible to cut one's fingers 
within a context of seventeenth-century table manners are referred to J. V. Guerinot, J. K. Welcher, and Jonathan 
Gray, 'Re Egg Breakers, Eggcups, and Gulliver', The Scriblerian, 24 (1991), 58-61. 

1 ’ From what follows, it will become apparent why I disagree with Charles Allen Beaumont, who sees Gulliver’s 
encounter with ‘the great debate between the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians' as ‘entirely a political matter'; 
see his Swift’s Use of the Bible: A Documentation and a Study in Allusion (Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia 
Press, 1965), pp. 53-54. 

14 See, for example, Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Case, p. 37, note 9, and p. 332. 

15 For an illuminating account of Swift’s critical attitude towards Henry VIII (even if not germane to the present 
discussion), see Louis A. Landa, Swift and the Church of Ireland (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954), pp. 161-64. 

16 These marginalia were first published by Lord Rothschild, Some Unpublished Marginalia of Jonathan Swift 
(Cambridge, 1945), from Swift's copy of Herbert's Life, now in the Rothschild Collection at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (The Rothschild Library: A Catalogue of the Collection of Eighteenth-Century Printed Books and 
Manuscripts Formed by Lord Rothschild, 2 vols [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954], n, 2313), but 
more easily available today in Dirk F. Passmann and Heinz J. Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan 
Swift: A Bio-Biographical Handbook, 4 vols (Frankfurt on Main: Peter Lang, 2003), n, 824-31. See also Dirk 
F. Passmann and Heinz J. Vienken, ‘That “Hellish dog of a king": Jonathan Swift and Henry VM', in Henry VIII 
in History, Historiography, and Literature, ed. by Uwe Baumann (Frankfurt on Main: Peter Lang. 1992), pp. 
241-79. and. more recently, Brean S. Hammond and Nicholas Seager, ‘Jonathan Swift's Historical Novel, The 
Memoirs ofCapt. John Creichton (1731)', Swift Studies, 24 (2009), 70-87. 

17 Prose Works, IV, 73. 
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he reiterated in an unfinished, posthumously published paper, Concerning that Universal 
Hatred , which Prevails against the Clergy , that the ‘detestable Tyrant Henry VIII, although 
he abolished the Pope’s power in England’, nonetheless persisted in defending ‘all the Popish 
doctrines, even those which were the most absurd \ 18 The ‘popish doctrine’ Swift, and the 
majority of seventeenth-century Anglican theologians beside him, is likely to have regarded 
as ‘the most absurd’ is the Catholic teaching on Transubstantiation, the conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread and wine into the whole substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, with the ‘accidents,’ the outer appearance of bread and wine, unaltered. 19 Swift had 
targeted Transubstantiation as the ‘principal Occasion to that great and famous Rupture ’, the 
Reformation, in his early stroke of genius, A Tale of a Tub (1704), 20 and he knew from Gilbert 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation of the Church of England, the first two volumes of which 
he had studied with care during his great reading period at Moor Park in 1697-98, 21 that 
Henry VIII had upheld the Catholic belief in Transubstantiation. As the Bishop had noted in 
his Preface to this monumental work, 22 

And indeed in the whole progress of these Changes, the Kings design seemed to have 
been to terrifie the Court of Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a Compliance with what he 
desired: for in his heart he continued addicted to some of the most extravagant Opinions of 


18 Prose Works, XIII, 123, 223 (my emphasis). 

19 See Phillip Harth, Swift and Anglican Rationalism: The Religious Background of A Tale of a Tub ' (Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 1969 [1961]), pp. 43-44, and passim. See also the wider perspective, 
including philosophical, anthropological, and literary sources, in Frank Lestringant, Une sainte horreur ou le 
voyage en Eucharistie, XVIe—XVIIIe siecle (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1996). Here, we are told that 
Protestant polemics against the Eucharist climaxed in the charge that ‘Catholic “theophagy” was infinitely worse 
than the modest cannibalism of the Savages’ (p. xix) (my translation). For some pertinent criticism of this, see 
John Milton, De doctrina Christiana, ed. and trans. by John Carey, Complete Prose Works, VI: ca. 1658-ca. 1660 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1973), 552-55. 

20 Prose Works, 1, 12-1 A. Transubstantiation was defined by the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), whose positions on 
the Eucharist were reiterated by the Council of Trent, ‘although transubstantiation was merely described as “apt” 
rather than “required” for belief; see Gary Macy, The Banquet's Wisdom: A Short History of the Theologies of 
the Lord's Supper (New York and Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1992), p. 177. Swift would have known 
of the Council’s rulings through Nathanael Brent’s translation of Father Sarpi (Pietro Soave, Polano), History of 
the Council of Trent (London: by John Macock for Samuel Mearne and others, 1676), pp. 304-10, which he read 
and excerpted in 1697-98; see Jonathan Swift, The Battle of the Books': eine historisch-kritische Ausgabe mit 
literarhistorischer Einleitung und Kommentar, ed. by Hermann J. Real (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1978), pp. 128-32 (p. 128) (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, III, 1704-05). As 
Anne B. Gardiner has recently shown, it was to Lateran IV that ‘almost every treatise attacking Transubstantiation 
in the 1680s referred’; see her ‘A Tale of a Tub and the Great Debate over Substance, with Regard to Sacrament, 
Church, and Nature’, Swift as Priest and Satirist, ed. by Todd C. Parker (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 
2009), pp. 123-46 (p. 131). Transubstantiation is sometimes identified with Real Presence. An example from 
Swift’s own library is Jacques Benigne Bossuet, Exposition de la doctrine de I'eglise catholique sur les matieres 
de controverse (Brussels: Eug. Henry Fricx, 1681), pp. 42-47 (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading 
of Jonathan Swift, I, 271-72). However, it seems wise to follow Gilbert Burnet’s recommendation not to use the 
term Real Presence {An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, 2nd edn (London: by R. 
Roberts for Richard Chiswell, 1700), p. 318) because of Anglican quibbles ‘over the term “Real,” opposing it to 
figurative or metaphorical but not necessarily defining it as corporeal’; see Eleanor McNees, ‘John Donne and the 
Anglican Doctrine of the Eucharist’, Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 29 (1987), 94-114 (p. 96). See 
also, on the non-identity of the two concepts, James F. McCue, ‘The Doctrine of Transubstantiation from Berengar 
through Trent: The Point at Issue’, Harvard Theological Review, 61 (1968), 385-420 (pp. 403, 413-14, 417-23). 

21 ‘The Battle of the Books', ed. by Real, pp. 128-32 (pp. 129, 131). We do not know whether Swift read the first 
edition of 1679-81 or the second of 1681-83. 

22 For an assessment of Burnet’s ‘pioneering work as a historian’, see John Kenyon, The History Men: The Historical 
Profession in England since the Renaissance, 2nd edn (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1993), pp. 34-40. 
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that Church, such as Transubstantiation and the other Corruptions in the Mass, so that he 
was to his lives end more Papist than Protestant. 23 

Historians of the Church have confirmed this view in recent years. In the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, the controversy about the Eucharist developed and proliferated. In fact, as 
one of them has noted, ‘one’s eucharistic beliefs were in many of the Tudor years literally a 
matter of life or death’. 24 It is small cause for surprise, then, that Swift should have returned 
to it here in Gulliver’s Travels, even though with a change in orientation and intent. 25 


Ill 

All Protestant reservations against the Eucharist were summarized in the Westminster Con¬ 
fession of Faith of 1658. On this Confession, including the larger and lesser catechisms of the 
Protestant churches, an Assembly of Divines had publicly agreed, after lengthy deliberations 
following its summons by Parliament in 1644 to assist in re-organizing the religious system 
of the country. There were three variant issues of The Confession of Faith in 1658, one 
of which was in the Dean’s library. 26 Its Chapter XXIX, ‘Of the Lords Supper, ruled on 
Transubstantiation: 

That Doctrine which maintaines a change of the substance of Bread and Wine, into 
the substance of Christ. Body and Blood (commonly called Transubstantiation) by 
consecration of a Priest, or by any other way, is repugnant, not to Scripture alone, but 
even to common Sense and Reason; overthroweth the nature of the Sacrament, and hath 
been, and is the cause of manifold Superstitions; yea of gross Idolatries. 27 

This paragraph presents all the familiar, indeed stereotypical counterarguments with which 
seventeenth-century Protestant polemicists were endeavouring to scold their Catholic adver¬ 
saries into silence. All of these had often been raised before The Confession of Faith was 
published, and all of them were to be repeated many times after it came out: 

being against the evidence of the senses, the doctrine of the Eucharist was irrational; 

being against the authority of Scripture, it was without validation, 

and being against both the evidence of the senses and the authority of the Bible, it was 

idolatrous. 

Remarkably, the fiercest critic of Transubstantiation as an act of idol worship was a philosopher 
whom many Anglicans would have regarded as a strange bedfellow, Thomas Hobbes. 28 In 
his Leviathan (1651), Hobbes went out of his way to distinguish between ‘Consecration’ and 
‘Conjuration, or Enchantment’. This distinction put him in a position to bracket the Catholic 
practice of consecration with conjuration, which, in turn, made Transubstantiation, being as 

23 Gilbert Burnet. History of the Reformation of the Church of England, 2nd edn, 2 vols (London: by T. H. for 
Richard Chiswell, 1681-83), I, sig. c2r (my emphasis). See also I, 258-59. 

24 See, in particular. ‘Chapter HI: The Eucharistic Controversy' in Horton Davies, Worship and Theology in England, 
I: From Cranmer to Baxter and Fox, 1534-1690 (Grand Rapids. Michigan, and Cambridge, England: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1996). pp. 76—123. In what follows, I am indebted to Davies’s account. 

25 This largely forgotten observation was made, rightly, I believe, some seventy years ago; see G. V. Jourdan, ‘The 
Religion of Dean Swift', Church Quarterly Review, 126 (1938), 269-86 (pp. 283-84). 

26 See Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift , 1,450-51. 

27 The Confession of Faith, together with The Larger and Lesser Catechismes: Composed by the Reverend Assembly 
of Divines, Sitting at Westminster, 2nd edn (London: by E. M. for the Company of Stationers, 1658), p. 99. 

28 See Samuel I. Mintz, The Hunting of Leviathan: Seventeenth-Century Reactions to the Materialism and Moral 
Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962). pp. vii-viii. 
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it was ‘contrary to the testimony of mans Sight, and of all the rest of his Senses’, an act of 
primitive magic enchantment. 29 

Among the countless theologians who joined in the chorus and who were also all well 
represented in Swift’s library were bishops, such as Edward Stillingfleet and John Tillotson, 
scholars like Richard Hooker, John Hales, and Henry More, as well as preachers like Isaac 
Barrow and William Clagett, to name but a few. Predictably, their contributions to the 
controversy vary greatly, both in tone and substance. Like the undogmatic Hooker who, 
in his defence of the Church of England, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, lamented 
above all the ‘fierce contentions’ this sacramental issue had given rise to, 30 the ‘eirenical’ 
John Hales, Canon of Windsor, and the Bishop of Worcester, Edward Stillingfleet, were 
moderates, who firmly but calmly justified their rejection of Transubstantiation by its being 
‘not only repugnant to reason', but also by its [being] ‘ insufficiently proved from Scripture'? 1 
Resorting to the same repertory of arguments, both the Cambridge Platonist Henry More 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, John Tillotson, by contrast, were openly confrontational. 
More was happy to denounce Transubstantiation vociferously as ‘incredible’ and ‘impossible’ 
as well as ‘conducive to atheism and idolatry’ whenever an opportunity presented itself. 32 
Tillotson likewise articulated his hatred of the Roman Catholic Church in haughty and self- 
complacent, if learned, rodomontades: ‘So that the business of Transubstantiation is not a 
controversie of Scripture against Scripture, or of Reason against Reason, but of downright 
Impudence against the plain meaning of Scripture, and all the Sense and Reason of Mankind’. 
This rhetoric mingles with liberal doses of ‘absurd’, ‘scandalous’, ‘monstrous’, and ‘groundless 
throughout’. 33 

In 1680, Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, added a new facet to all 
this opprobrium. In line with the general thrust of his Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, he 
derided Transubstantiation, which was urged, he claimed, ‘with so furious zeale’, as a power 
game designed for the purpose of creating a godlike status for priests, ‘to magnify the credit 
of those, who by saying of a few words can make Our God and Saviour’. 34 A few years 

29 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (1651), ed. by C. B. Macpherson (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin. 1986), pp. 
633-34 (IV, 44); see also pp. 146-47 (I, 8). In 1685, Father John Gother, a former Protestant who was converted 
to Catholicism, took special care to defend his new-found faith against this charge; see his A Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented: or, A Twofold Character of Popery (1685), pp. 13-16, English Catholicism, 1680-1830, ed. by 
Michael Mullett (London: Pickering & Chatto, 2006), I, pp. 1-36. 

30 Swift owned two editions of Hooker’s Works (London: by J. Best for Andrew Crook, 1662), pp. 264-69; and 
Works (London: for R. C. and others, 1705), pp. 306-11 (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of 
Jonathan Swift, II, 899-902). See also Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, ed. by Christopher 
Morris, 2 vols (London: Dent, and New York: Dutton, 1964), II, 323-24 and notes (containing additional and 
very telling Hooker MS notes). 

31 Edward Stillingfleet, Origines Sacrce: or, A Rational Account of the Grounds of Christian Laith, 4th edn (London: 
by R. W. for Henry Mortlock, 1675), pp. 238-39 (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan 
Swift, III, 1752-54). See also John Hales, A Tract on the Sacrament of the Lords Supper’, Lour Tracts (London: 
[John Blyth], 1677), pp. 3-22 (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, II, 785). 

32 See Henry More, Opera theologica: anglice quidem primitus scripta (1674), in Opera omnia, ed. by Serge Hutin, 
3 vols (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1966), I, 543-44, 843-44, 847, and passim. References are to this edition for 
reasons of greater availability. For More’s English works owned by Swift, see Passmann and Vienken, The Library 
and Reading of Jonathan Swift, II, 1283-84. 

33 The Works of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson: Containing Eifty-Eour Sermons and Discourses, on Several 
Occasions, 3rd edn (London: B. Aylmer and W. Rogers, 1701), pp. 297-317 (p. 297) (Passmann and Vienken, 
The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, III, 1858-60). 

34 Isaac Barrow, A Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy (London: by Miles Flesher for Brabazon Aylmer, 1680), p. 205 
(my emphasis) (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, I, 162-63). In The History 
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later, in February 1686, when England was manifestly in danger of being re-catholicized, 
William Clagett, one of William Ill’s Chaplains in Ordinary, engaged in a conference about 
Transubstantiation with the vociferous Catholic pamphleteer Father Peter Gooden (d. 1695). 35 
The sum of this conference was appended to a collection of Clagett’s Sermons , showing the 
preacher firing off salvos against his hair-splitting opponent and ending, deservedly, on a note 
of mockery that is reminiscent of Erasmus’s ridicule of theological casuistry in his own critique 
of Transubstantiation in The Praise of Folly: 

I observe the Ansn’erer [Father Gooden] will allow nothing to be broken but Accidents: I 
observe also, that nothing is said to be the Body of Christ, or the Communion of the Body 
of Christ, but what is broken: If therefore nothing is broken but Accidents, then Accidents 
are either [...] the very Body of Christ: or [...] the Communion of the Body of Christ. 36 

Finally, if around the turn of the century any Anglican faithful had asked for an elucidation 
of their Church’s stance on the doctrine of Christ’s 'Corporal Presence’ in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, they would have found plenty of exegetical and spiritual orientation in 
Gilbert Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles (1699), the doctrinal formulae accepted 
by the Church of England in its attempt to define its dogmatic tenets. However, having 
sifted numerous biblical passages germane to his subject and having invoked the hermeneutic 
authority of the Fathers of the Church, the Bishop of Salisbury was but able to polish doctrinal 
cliches: 

This we believe is plain Idolatry, when an Insensible piece of Matter, such as Bread and 
Wine, has Divine Honours paid it; when it is believed to be God. when it is called God, 
and is in all respects Worshipped with the same Adoration that is offered up to Almighty 
God. 37 


IV 

There can be no doubt that Swift was familiar with most of these ‘arguments’. In fact, he not 
only subscribed to them, he also utilized them, with his selective and modifying intelligence, 
as ‘raw material’ for his ridicule of Transubstantiation in A Tale of a Tub. :w But there were 

of the Reformation, Burnet echoed this argument (I, 366), as Swift was to do in his sermon On the Trinity, first 
published in 1744 {Prose Works, IX, 163). 

35 Among other things, this danger becomes evident in the flood of (at times as violent as absurd) pamphlets and 
treatises rejecting Transubstantiation published between 1685 and 1688. See, among others, [Samuel Johnson], 
The Absolute Impossibility of Transubstantiation Demonstrated, 2nd edn (London: William Rogers, 1688), whose 
‘BOOKS lately Printed for W. Rogers’ appended at the end lists no less than two dozen anti-Catholic tracts, several 
of which bear on Transubstantiation (p. 56); [Thomas Goodwin], Transubstantiation a Peculiar Article of the 
Roman Catholick Faith ... Never Own d by the Ancient Church or Any of the Reform d Churches (London: Printed 
in the Year, 1688); [Robert Nelson], Transubstantiation Contrary to Scripture (London: Dorman Newman, 1688). 
Admittedly, there is no evidence that Swift knew any of these authors, yet for an assessment of the intellectual 
climate in the latter half of the 1680s, it is perhaps useful to realize that many of them invoke, and resort to, 
traditional arguments, such as the authority of the Scriptures, the evidence of the senses, the possibility of miracle 
and mystery, and the nature of ‘substance’. 

36 William Clagett, Seventeen Sermons Preachd upon Several Occasions, 3rd edn (London: W. Rogers, 1699), 
Appendix: The Summ of a Conference (London: William Rogers, 1698), pp. 8-9 (Passmann and Vienken, The 
Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, I, 427-28). For Erasmus, see The Praise of Folly and Other Writings: A 
New Translation with Critical Commentary, ed. and trans. by Robert M. Adams (New York and London: W. W. 
Norton, 1989), pp. 57-58 (Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, I, 574). 

37 Burnet, An Exposition, pp. 308^42 (p. 340). 

38 For useful observations on Swift’s satirical allegory, see, among others, John M. Bullitt, Jonathan Swift and the 
Anatomy of Satire: A Study of Satiric Technique (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1953), p. 
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logical dilemmas inherent in this assault, which rested on the assumption that ‘a crust of bread’, 
which Lord Peter, Swift’s symbol of the Papacy, tries to pass off for a piece of mutton on 
his brothers Martin and Jack, 39 'can never be anything more than a piece of bread’. 40 This 
position expressly ruled out any possibility of a mysterious divine intervention happening in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist, a position that conflicted with Swift’s own views on mysteries, 
such as the Trinity. 41 It is for this reason, I suggest, that when the Dean resumed the topic in 
Gulliver’s Travels , he focused on two other aspects of Transubstantiation which he had ignored 
in the Tale’s parody but which had come to upset him by the time he was engaged in Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

The first concession Swift was ready to make is that belief in Transubstantiation was a 
matter of an individual’s faith and liberty of conscience, defined by him in Thoughts on Religion 
as ‘no more than the liberty of possessing [one’s] own thoughts and opinions, which every man 
enjoys without fear of the magistrate’. 42 As Swift posited a few years after Gulliver’s Travels 
had been published, in Reasons Humbly Offered to the Parliament of Ireland for Repealing 
the Sacramental Test (1733), this 'liberty of possessing [one’s] own thoughts and opinions’ 
including 'the Belief of Transubstantiation ’ does ‘ not affect the political Interest of Society’ 
and is therefore not ' subject to human Jurisdiction’. 43 In other words, it is neither legal nor 
legitimate for 'the authorities’ to enforce belief, no matter whether Catholic or Anglican, by 
whatever political means, least of all 'Edicts’ leading to rebellions and wars designed to silence 
the minds of 'non-believers’. Swift took this point so seriously that he made Gulliver repeat it 
with unconcealed contempt in his traveller’s conversations with the Houyhnhnm master: 

Difference in Opinions hath cost many Millions of Lives: For Instance, whether Flesh 
be Bread , or Bread be Flesh ; Whether the Juice of a certain Berry be Blood or Wine 
[...] Neither are any Wars so furious and bloody, or of so long Continuance, as those 
occasioned by Difference in Opinion. 44 

The emphasis is on ‘opinion’, together with ignorance, the very opposite of truth and 
knowledge. In Swift, as throughout seventeenth-century intellectual history, ‘opinion’ is 
as uncertain and inconclusive as it is many-headed, temporal, and forever changing. At 
best, it grants probability, that is, non-demonstrative knowledge. 45 Significantly, Gulliver’s 


144; Kathleen Williams, ‘Restoration Themes in the Major Satires of Swift’, Review of English Studies , 16 (1965), 
258-71 (pp. 264-65); Philip Pinkus, Swift’s Vision of Evil, I: A Tale of a Tub’ (University of Victoria, British 
Columbia, 1975), 88-89; Frederik N. Smith, Language and Reality in Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ (Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1979), pp. 21-22; Martin Price, ‘Swift in the Interpreter’s House’, Satire in the 18th 
Century, ed. by J. D. Browning (New York and London: Garland, 1983), pp. 106-09; J. A. Downie, Jonathan 
Swift, Political Writer (London, Boston, Henley: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984), pp. 98-100. 

39 Prose Works, 1,72. 

40 See, for this and what follows, in addition to Harth, Swift and Anglican Rationalism: The Religious Background of 
A Tale of a Tub’, p. 44, William John Roscelli, ‘A Tale of a Tub and the “Cavils of the Sour’”, Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, 64 (1965), 41-52 (pp. 47^-8). 

41 See Prose Works, IX, 163-68; and Louis A. Landa, ‘Swift, the Mysteries, and Deism (1945)’, Essays in 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1980), pp. 89-106. 

42 Prose Works, IX, 263. See also Irvin Ehrenpreis, ‘Swift on Liberty’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 13 (1952), 
131-46. 

43 Prose Works, IX, 291. For a detailed analysis of Reasons Humbly Offered to the Parliament of Ireland, see 
Irvin Ehrenpreis, Swift: The Man, his Works, and the Age, III: Dean Swift (London: Methuen, and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1983), pp. 764-68. 

44 Prose Works, XI, 246 (IV, v, 245) (my emphasis). 

45 See Hermann J. Real and Ian Simpson Ross, ‘The “extreme Difficulty understanding the Meaning of the Word 
Opinion ”: Some Limits of Understanding Dean Swift’, in Reading Swift: Papers from The Fourth Munster 
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Houyhnhnm master, the embodiment of reason, has difficulty understanding the ‘Meaning of 
the Word Opinion (IV, viii, 9). In wholly rational creatures, reason is bound to be an innate, 
intuitive standard with which to distinguish true from false; for wholly rational creatures, to 
perceive is to recognize the truth, and the truth is as certain and conclusive as it is indisputable 
and incontrovertible. But this is not the case with fallible humankind, torn by ‘difference 
in opinion’. Thus, the point is not that Swift here ridicules ‘the trivial causes of religious 
controversies’ and ‘the struggle between Catholic and Anglican [as] an empty one’, 46 but that 
wars have been waged by either party on an issue which is a matter of faith not of reason, and 
which thus is incapable of truth. By no stretch of the imagination is this assessment a sign of 
irreverence; it is rather a pretty accurate description of historical facticity. 47 If Swift objected 
to Transubstantiation in Gulliver’s Travels, he did not object to it so much as a Catholic 
doctrine as to the donne'e that the doctrine, and any of its opposites, had lent themselves 
to distressing misuse by both Catholics and Anglicans as a vehicle of war. He thus linked it 
up with a powerful motif of the Travels, the criticism of war, warfare, and warmongering. 48 
At the same time. Swift proposed as his norm, his ethical alternative, the recommendation he 
had laid down in Thoughts on Religion: ‘That all true Believers shall break their Eggs at the 
convenient End: and which is the convenient End, seems, in my humble Opinion, to be left to 
every Man’s Conscience.’ 

On the other hand, this reading does not rule out that Swift privately objected to 
Transubstantiation as a theological doctrine. But if he did, he did not make this view explicit 
in Reldresal’s account of Lilliput’s religious and political past. Rather, his evidence is hidden 
in the subtext, veiled in the symbolism of the egg, and has to be inferred. As a rule, the Dean’s 
annotators have professed to be mystified on the signification of the egg as a symbol of the 
Eucharist. While one group refrained from commenting on the allegory altogether, ostensibly 
‘because it was extremely obvious’, 49 another points towards the egg as an age-old symbol 
of Easter, and, thus, of Christianity. 50 A third, finally, suggests that the choice of the egg 
demonstrates ‘the insignificance’ of the dispute. 51 But these explanations will not do. After 
all, the egg figures widely in Christian iconography and European folklore as an emblem of the 
Resurrection, of fertility, of new life, and, unsurprisingly, as a symbol of every beginning. 52 

More precisely, in a painting by the Italian artist Piero della Francesca, which draws on 
a rich pictorial tradition, the egg assumes the symbolic value of divine holiness. It shows 

Symposium on Jonathan Swift, ed. by Hermann J. Real and Helgard Stover-Leidig (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 2003), 
pp. 349-61. 

46 Patrick Murray, ‘Some Notes on the Interpretation of Swift’s Satires’, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 110 (1968), 
158-72 (pp. 165-66). This view was endorsed by John Cunningham, ‘Perversions of the Eucharist in Gulliver’s 
Travels’, Christianity and Literature, 40 (1991), 345-64 (p. 346). 

47 See, for example, David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1956), I, 252-321, 357-88, and passim, the same author’s England in the Reigns of James II and William III 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), pp. 246^1-39, and Richard L. Greaves, Enemies under his Feet: Radicals and 
Nonconformists in Britain, 1664-1677 (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1990), passim. 

48 See Ian Simpson Ross, ‘Satire on Warmongers in Gulliver’s Travels, Books One and Two’, The Perennial Satirist: 
Essays in Honour ofBernfried Nugel, Presented on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, ed. by Peter E. Firchow and 
Hermann J. Real (Munster: LIT Verlag, 2005), pp. 49-65. This essay lists all pertinent studies on the subject. 

49 Kallich, The Other End of the Egg: Religious Satire in Gulliver’s Travels’, pp. 25-26. 

50 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. by Turner, p. 299, note 36. 

51 William Monck Mason, The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick (Dublin: 
Printed for the Author, 1819), pp. 356-57. 

52 See the rich material assembled by Robert Wildhaber, ‘Zum Symbolgehalt und zur Ikonographie des Eies’, 
Deutsches Jahrbuchfiir Volkskunde, 6 (1960), 77-84. 
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Figure 2: From Thomas Burnet, The Theory of the Earth (from a copy at the Ehrenpreis 
Centre). 


the Virgin Mary, seated in the chancel of a church, with the sleeping child Jesus in her lap, 
and surrounded by saints, with an egg, emanation of the Divine Essence, dangling over her 
head from above. 53 In a more secular version elaborated by Thomas Burnet, Master of the 
Charterhouse, in The Theory of the Earth, the egg becomes the symbol of perfection for the 
ante-diluvian earth, whose oviform construction, Burnet explained, was rather different from 
its present one: ‘The face of the Earth before the Deluge was smooth, regular and uniform’, 
resembling in fact the shape of ‘an Egg’: ‘And this not so much for its External Figure, though 
that be true too: as for the inward composition of it; consisting of several Orbs, one including 
another, and in that order, as to answer the several Elementary Regions of which the new- 
made Earth was constituted’. As Burnet pointed out, this model had not originated with him, 
but ‘[had] been the sence and Language of all Antiquity’. 54 

Within these con-texts, it does not, perhaps, come entirely as a surprise that the egg, 
as a symbol of holiness and perfection, also surfaces in emblematic descriptions of the 
Eucharist. For a more meaningful understanding of Swift’s satiric purposes, it is important 
to note that these descriptions are associated with Jesuit emblem books throughout. 55 The 

53 See Matilde Battistini, Bildlexikon der Kunst, III: Symbole und Allegorien (Berlin: Parthas Verlag, 2003), pp. 
133-37. For the interpretation, see also Alessandro Angelini, Piero della Francesca (Mailand: Scala, 1992), p. 
73.1 thank Dr Kirsten Juhas and Esther F. Sommer for these references. 

54 Thomas Burnet, The Theory of the Earth: Containing an Account of the Original of the Earth, and of All the General 
Changes, 3rd edn (London: by R. N. for Walter Kettilby, 1697), pp. 34—45. This edition was in Swift’s library 
(Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, I, 302-04). See also Michael Macklem, 
The Anatomy of the World: Relations between Natural and Moral Law from Donne to Pope (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958), pp. 6-8. 

55 See Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
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most momentous of these may well be a work by ‘the subtle and learned’ Father Georg(ius) 
Stengel(ius) (1584-1651). This was first published in Munich under the title Ova paschalia 
sacro emblemate inscripta descriptaque in 1634, in the declared intention to disseminate ‘the 
profound mysteries’ of the Catholic faith at a time when Germany was ravaged by the Thirty 
Years’ War, and reprinted again in a slightly revised version under the same title in 1635, 
1672, and 1678. 56 

All of its one hundred emblems are egg-shaped, and divided into those in which a ‘good 
meaning is inscribed [quae virtutem ac res divinas habent insculptasY (nos 1-55) and those 
‘which are disgraced by vices or vicious men [vitijs aut vitiosis defonnata]' , 51 Their structure 
follows a familiar pattern: each emblem is preceded by an inscriptio, a pithy and terse caption, 
which is easy to memorize, and accompanied by a moral, political, or religious interprelatio 
in prose of up to five pages. 

Emblem, no. 48, for example, is introduced by the inscriptio: ‘In ovo unius speciei 
Eucharisticae sufficientia ostensa’, and subsequently explained in a lengthy interpretation 
studded with biblical references: 

Omnes Christianos Oonas esse oportet, & ovo vivere, postquam Christum ipsum, quia 
homo, ovum esse docuimus. Nam nihil obstat, esse eum & vitem, & panem , qui de ccelo 
descendit , Io. 6 . 14 & ovum, quod coelestis Pater dat filio, Luc. 11. 22. Tanta enim in 
illo est virtus, ut sit hasc omnia. Ovum ergo hoc gustulum est, quod omnis habet saporis 
suavitatem. In cujus fortitudine cibi usque ad montem Dei possumus ambulare. 3 Reg. 19. 

8 . 


Similarly, Emblem, no. 47, in response to the question in what way a nest of eggs and 
the sacrament of the Eucharist were comparable, answers: ‘Quibus Symbolum Eucharistiae, 
clarissimum continetur. Nam in primis, quod in ovo nonnulli mirantur, hoc in nido quoque est 
isto. In ovo nucleum, & vasculum, cibum & lancem; potum & poculum, nectar & cyathum 
habemus’. 58 

Admittedly, some scepticism is bound to remain: there is no certain evidence that Swift 
was familiar with it. Ova paschalia was never in his library at any stage, nor is it known to 
have been in any other library, such as that of Archbishop Marsh, of which the Dean of St 
Patrick’s was ex-officio governor, 59 or that of Swift’s friend Thomas Sheridan, 60 or that of 

1964), I. 195-98. 

56 For Father Stengel's biography and bibliography, see Helmut Zah, ‘Die Welt im Ei: Georg Stengels Ova paschalia’, 
in Emblematik und Kunst der Jesuiten in Bayern: Einfluss und Wirkung, ed. by Peter M. Daly. G. Richard Dimler, 
SJ, and Rita Haub (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols Publishers, 2000), pp. 145-61. This essay also lists a number of 
further important studies. 

57 See, in addition to the essay by Zah, 'Die Welt im Ei: Georg Stengels Ova paschalia', pp. 149-51, G. Richard 
Dimler. SJ. ‘The Egg as Emblem: Genesis and Structure of a Jesuit Emblem Book', Studies in Iconography, 2 
(1976), 85-106. 

38 Quotations are from the edition of Ova paschalia published at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, by Johann Simon Knabs Witwe, 
1672, pp. 276-81 (p. 278) and 272. I would like to acknowledge here that a dear ‘old' friend. Professor Anne 
Barbeau Gardiner, New York, who has written so well on Transubstantiation and the Real Presence, made the 
same discovery, simultaneously and independently, shortly before this essay was submitted, although she never 
saw any edition of Stengel's Ova paschalia but had to rely on secondary information; see her ‘Swift and the 
Primitive Church', Sustaining Literature: Essays on Literature, History, and Culture, 1500-1800. Commemorating 
the Life and Work of Simon Varey, ed. by Greg Clingham (Cranbury, New Jersey: Bucknell University Press, 
2007), pp. 109-26 (pp. 113. 124, note 21). 

59 Muriel McCarthy, All Graduates and Gentlemen: Marsh’s Libraty (Dublin: The O'Brien Press, 1980), pp. 49-51. 
I am indebted to Dr McCarthy. Librarian, for the information that Stengel was not in Marsh's Library. 

60 See Passmann and Vienken, The Library and Reading of Jonathan Swift, IV, 217-88. 
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any other friend to which he may have had access. 61 We do know, however, that like the 
English Jesuit missionaries who surreptitiously returned to their native country after having 
trained at Jesuit seminaries on the Continent, 62 'the Jesuit emblem book was likewise making 
its entrance into England’. 63 Like the majority of his fellow citizens. Swift associated the Jesuits 
with the detested Pretender, eager ‘to introduce Popery and Slavery, and Arbitrary Power and 
always in the mood for ‘Plots against the State’, for freethinking and schisms in religion. 64 
Presumably, like many of his contemporaries, the Dean was unable to think of a more odious 
name than ‘Jesuit’, ‘the vile brood of Loyola and Hell’, 65 when he wished to heap opprobrium 
on an enemy, a position, or an attitude he despised. And this is what he did, I would like to 
suggest, in a veiled way, in the case of the egg, which had so baneful an effect on a century 
of Lilliputian religion and politics: Swift articulated his contempt for Transubstantiation, the 
Catholic view of the Eucharist, in a Jesuit symbol. It is true that the evidence for this suggestion 
is circumstantial, but the alternative to it does not carry greater conviction, either. It would lead 
us to assume that Swift chanced upon the egg as a symbol of the Catholic Eucharist, or that 
he thought of it independently. Logically, such a coincidence is not to be ruled out, of course. 
However, given the unusualness of the image, not to mention its contribution to an improved 
meaning of the passage, choice here seems more probable than chance. 


V 

In the history of his posthumous reputation, the Dean of St Patrick’s has often been taken 
to task for his religious views. In fact, it is presumably no exaggeration to say that Swift has 
been made to suffer for his religion, or rather what others have taken to be his religion, from 
a welter of accusations and recriminations. This religion has been described as ‘impious’ and 
‘hypocritical’, as ‘unprincipled’ and ‘lukewarm’ as well as ‘dangerous’ and ‘blasphemous’, and 
Swift himself been characterized, grotesquely, as ‘a ribald, faithless priest’ and as ‘one of 
those beings whom Providence occasionally inflicts upon the world, blighting all they pass, 
poisoning all they come in contact with, withering all that clings to them’. 66 ‘For one critic’, a 
reader has summarized the prevailing impression, ‘who deems the Dean “jocose," innumerable 

61 See, for example. A. C. Elias, Jr. 'Richard Helsham, Jonathan Swift and the Library of John Putland', Marsh’s 
Library - A Mirror on the World: Law, Learning, and Libraries, 1650-1750, ed. by Muriel McCarthy and Ann 
Simmons (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2009), pp. 251-78. 

62 See Godfrey Anstruther, The Seminary Priests: A Dictionary of the Secular Clergy of England and Wales, 
1558-1850 (Ware: St Edmund’s College, 1968). 

63 G. Richard Dimler, SJ, ‘The Jesuit Emblem Book in 17th Century Protestant England’, Archivum Historicum 
Societatis Iesu, 63 (1984), 357-67 (p. 357). 

64 Prose Works, II, 37; III, 88, 97-98, 143^14. 

65 John Oldham, ‘Satyrs upon the Jesuits’, The Poems of John Oldham, ed. by Harold F. Brooks and Raman Selden 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), pp. 5, 356, and passim. Even the most cursory of glances at the superb Poems 
on Affairs of State series, ed. by George deF. Lord in seven volumes (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1963-75) will tell interested readers that few murders, plots, fires, and other crimes in seventeenth-century 
English history were apparently not attributed to the Jesuits. 

66 Alexander Andrews, The History of British Journalism (1859), 2 vols (London: Scholarly Press, 1968), I, 115-16. 
See also Ricardo Quintana in the Preface to his The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (1936) (Gloucester, 
Massachusetts: Peter Smith, 1965), p. vii: ‘Through the immoderate hostility of his critics Swift’s fame was 
assured: he was a man of unclean mind, a blackguard, a faithless priest, but he was represented as having been 
all of these things to an unnatural degree.’ 
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others describe his religious positioning as “problematic”, “mysterious”, or "debatable” ’. 67 
Although more recent scholars, including Swift aficionados, tend to be more cautious in their 
judgements, they still contribute to proliferating old prejudices, doubting, for example, that 
the Dean had ‘serious views’ on specific religious issues, 68 or positing that he ‘[stood] in 
opposition to tenets of Christian faith’. 69 However, given the fact that these judgements are 
based on insufficient historical evidence, we need to look, and think, again. If we continue to 
be interested in a more reasoned and less arbitrary understanding of ‘our man’, we had better 
engage in reconstructing the historical con-texts in which his texts were written and embed 
them in harder, and more philological, facts. 70 After all, whoever caught anything with a naked 
hook? 71 


67 See the impressive collection of such and similar verdicts in Nathalie Zimpfer, ‘Swift and Religion: From Myth 
to Reality’, Swift Studies, 24 (2009), 46-69. 

68 See, in addition to Ehrenpreis, Dean Swift, pp. 461-62, the same author’s ‘Swiftian Dilemmas’, Satire in the 18th 
Century, ed. by Browning, pp. 222-23. 

69 Brean Hammond, ‘Dean Swift: The Satirist and his Faith’, in Sustaining Literature: Essays on Literature, History, 
and Culture, 1500-1800, Commemorating the Life and Work of Simon Varey, ed. by Clingham, pp. 127-35 
(p. 135). See also John Traugott, ‘Swift, our Contemporary’, University Review, 4, no. 1 (1967), 11-34 (pp. 
29-31), and the same author’s ‘The Yahoo in the Doll’s House: Gulliver’s Travels the Children Classic’, in English 
Satire and the Satiric Tradition, ed. by Claude Rawson and Jenny Mezciems (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1984), pp. 
135-36; Michael DePorte, ‘The Road to St Patrick’s: Swift and the Problem of Belief, Swift Studies, 8 (1993), 
5-17 (p. 14). 

70 I have elaborated this view in ‘Facta Sunt Servanda: Or, A Plea for a (Swiftian) Return to Scholarly Sanity’, 
Poetica, 68 (2007), 17-38. I agree with Roger D. Lund, ‘Swift’s Sermons, “Public Conscience”, and the 
Privatization of Religion’, Prose Studies, 18 (1995), 150-74 (p. 151). 

71 This is the moment to thank Dr Kirsten Juhas, and Sandra Simon, M.A., ‘my people’ at the Ehrenpreis Centre, 
for intellectual inspiration as well as bibliographical and electronic support, and for just being there. 
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Mary Swan 


Introduction 

This paper is concerned with reading, preaching, transmission, and reception, in terms of 
what they imply as practices, how they connect, and how — or rather whether — it might 
be possible to recover them from manuscript texts. 1 The texts to be discussed are ones which 
are particularly rich for these purposes because of their genre as preaching texts, and because 
of two aspects of their situation in relation to other texts: they are what are commonly called 
‘variant’ copies, and they are post-Conquest re-writings of pre-Conquest Old English texts. 
Each of these categories of textual identity has very particular implications for the idea of 
reading, as will now be explored. 

Preaching and Preaching Texts 

A preaching text is a contradiction in terms. Preaching is a ‘live’, oral event, requiring a voice 
for its performance and ears for its reception. A written preaching text might be retrospective 
or proleptic. 2 It might contain the words of a preaching event which has already happened, 
and might thus act as a record of it, available to be repeated or adapted on a future occasion 
(and thereby potentially rewritten in advance of or after that occasion), or to be read and 
studied outside of a preaching event. It might, alternatively, be a script, to be followed exactly 
or adapted by a preacher in delivery, for a preaching event which is envisaged as happening 
in the future. Or it might be a Active enactment of a preaching situation; always intended 

1 Oliver Pickering's wisdom and collegiality have been fundamental to the development of the Institute for Medieval 
Studies. Teaching with him on medieval manuscripts has been very rewarding, so it gives me great pleasure to 
offer as my contribution to his festschrift a study of a manuscript included in his and Veronica O'Mara's Index of 
Middle English Prose (see note 9 for full reference) — even if I am re-appropriating it for Old English studies. 

2 This paper has its origins in my contribution to the 2004 conference ‘Recovering Reading: Reception Histories 
and Medieval Texts’ at Queen’s University Belfast, organized by Stephen Kelly and John Thompson. The other 
papers delivered on that occasion and the stimulating discussion during and after it contributed greatly to my 
thinking about the relationship between preaching and reading. 
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for contemplation or study or devotional use outside of the liturgy, and never intended to be 
preached in a liturgical setting. Whichever of these possibilities might pertain in any given case, 
a text can never be a preaching event. 3 There is, therefore, an inherent readerliness about a 
preaching text. Its rhetorical framing makes appeal to an imagined preaching event, but it is 
always a re-casting of such an event into another format: one which requires a reader. It is 
essential that this distance, and this separateness from a performance or delivery, are taken 
into account in attempts to conceptualize preaching texts as distinct from, but dependent on 
the idea of, preaching events. Preaching texts, then, require both reading with the eye, in order 
to process the words on the page, and reading for the ear, because their rhetorical construction 
always recalls a spoken and heard event. 

Preaching texts, like the words spoken in a preaching event, exemplify some central 
characteristics of manuscript culture textuality, in that they only work if they make use of 
tradition and formula, and evoke and repeat the required elements of accepted, Uaditional 
docUine and texts. 4 In the particular case of preaching, the work to be performed is ritual 
in nature, part of a religious service, an act of worship and an act of ideology-reinforcing 
and identity-building in line with a powerful Uadition. Equally, to have meaning at any given 
reading or hearing, preaching texts and events have to work specifically; to respond to tradition 
and move it from the past to the present and from there to the future; to reiterate and re¬ 
present it. The resulting tension between tradition and innovation, continuity and change, past 
and future, is the dynamic which is created in a preaching text or event and is what gives it its 
cultural and ideological meaning. 

The nature of the reading, in the sense of audience reception, of medieval preaching events 
is as unknowable to us as the precise nature of the events themselves. If we are to imagine 
the ways in which a preaching event might be received by a congregation, then these might 
include a response of approval and confirmation, recognition, collusion, boredom, resistance, 
counter-imagining, or — most interesting for the purposes of the present paper — a response 
which plans to re-use the preaching which is being heard to make a new homily, which is 
already imagining a moving forward of that preaching into the future. All of these possible 
responses are, of course, readings, in the sense of interpretations, of the preaching event, and 
all of them are possible readings of a preaching text too. 

Variant Copies 

The term generally used to refer to versions of a manuscript text which are judged to post¬ 
date its earliest form, and to make changes to it, is ‘variant copies’. With its hint at deviancy, 

3 Beverly Kienzle provides a very useful overview of the question of genre in her ‘Introduction’ to The Sermon , 
ed. by Beverly Kienzle, Typologie des Sources du Moyen Age Occidental, 81-83 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2000), 
pp. 143-74 (especially pp. 145-54 and 159-61). Many early medieval preaching texts combine general moral 
exhortation with biblical exegesis, and therefore the modern category distinctions of ‘homily’ and ‘sermon’ do not 
reflect their characteristics. For this reason, most early medievalists use the term ‘homily’ to refer to any preaching 
event or preaching text. In the current paper, ‘homily’ and ‘preaching text’ will be used to refer to all written 
versions of the genre, and ‘homily’ and ‘preaching event’ will be used for the live performance of preaching 
in the liturgy. For a discussion of the terminology, see Joyce Hill, ‘Reform and Resistance’, in De VHomelie 
au Sermon: Histoire de la Predication Me'die'vale, ed. by Jacqueline Hamesse and Xavier Hermand (Louvain-la- 
Neuve: Federation Internationale des Instituts d’Etudes Medievales, 1993), pp. 15—46 (p. 19), and Thomas N. 
Hall, ‘The Early Medieval Sermon’, in The Sermon, ed. by Kienzle, pp. 203-69 (pp. 203-12). 

4 For an interesting analysis of the role of tradition in Anglo-Saxon religious texts and practices, see Clare A. Lees, 
Tradition and Belief : Religious Writing in Late Anglo-Saxon England (Minneapolis and London: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1999). On the question of the function of preaching and how this might affect our analysis of 
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this term assumes a number of things: an identifiable, single ‘original’ form of the text which 
itself is not derivative, and which is the unadulterated product of the agency of an individual 
author; a contamination of this ‘original’ version by scribes who do not qualify to be classed as 
authors, and who corrupt what they copy; and the inherent superiority of an ‘original’ version, 
in terms of (almost always undefined) ascetic and moral quality, which have more to do with 
a modern scholarly desire for textual fixity and purity and supremacy of origin than with the 
realities of medieval textual cultures. 5 The present paper will refer instead to ‘altered’, rather 
than ‘variant’, copies of a manuscript text, in order to emphasize differences but not to imply 
a hierarchy of status or value. Altered copies of texts are made by readers who write. They 
are always the result of reading, and they constitute rereadings themselves; they are examples 
of reader-response — and sometimes, when their makers merge a main source with other 
texts from memory or from books or from their own voice, impressively dextrous and creative 
reader-response which creates a new textual voice. 6 

In studying multiple copies of a text, the questions of how to assess agency, and of whose 
agency we are reading on the manuscript page of an altered version of a text, are pressing and 
complex. In order to recover fully agency and its implications, it would be necessary, first, to 
compare an altered copy of a text with its source, but in fact the vagaries of manuscript survival, 
and the complexities of altered copies, mean that it is almost always impossible to identify with 
confidence the direct source, in manuscript form, for any given copy, and, furthermore, the 
nature of medieval textuality means that few versions of texts are simply derivations from a 
single written source. Secondly, it would be necessary to know the precise context and impulse 
for the production of the altered copy, in terms of who decided that the copy should be made; 
to know whether some or all of the alterations in it were the result of a conscious decision 
not to reproduce the source version exactly, and if so, why and by whom this was decided; 
to know whether the person who decided that the copy should be made and the person who 
made decisions about its form are the same person as the scribe who wrote it out; and to know 
the intended function of the copy. 7 Most of these elements of context are, of course, utterly 
unrecoverable, and we are therefore obliged to hypothesize a series of imaginable networks 
of points of agency, involving possible direct and indirect sources and influences, source- 
authors, scribes, commissioners of texts, and their intended users or receivers. This allows us to 
envisage agency in medieval textual culture as provisional and mobile and layered; responsive 
both to inherited norms and current agendas. 


preaching texts, see Mary Swan, ‘ Men da leofestan : Genre, the Canon, and the Old English Homiletic Tradition’, 
in The Christian Tradition in Anglo-Saxon England: Approaches to Current Scholarship and Teaching, ed. by Paul 
Cavill (Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer, 2004), pp. 185-92. 

5 Allen J. Frantzen’s Desire for Origins: New Language, Old English, and Teaching the Tradition (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1990) was a key impulse for a lively and continuing debate about these concepts in 
Anglo-Saxon studies, and for the development of a more nuanced approach to multiple copies of manuscript 
texts, as reflected in the ongoing analysis and discussion generated by the two international Anglo-Saxon 
source-study projects, Fontes Anglo-Saxonici (http://fontes.english.ox.ac.uk) and Sources of Anglo-Saxon Literary 
Culture, whose first volume has been published: Sources of Anglo-Saxon Literary Culture, Volune One: Abbo of 
Fleury, Abbo of Saint-Germain-des-Pres, and Acta Sanctorum, ed. by Frederick M. Biggs and others (Kalamazoo: 
Medieval Institute Publications, 2001). 

6 Altered texts as reader-response are discussed by Mary Swan, ‘Old English Made New: One Catholic Homily and 
its Reuses’, Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 28 (1997), 1-18. 

7 For a survey of some of these issues, see Mary Swan, Authorship and Anonymity’, in A Companion to Anglo- 
Saxon Literature, ed. by Phillip Pulsiano and Elaine Treharne (Oxford: Blackwell, 2001), pp. 71-83. 
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Altered copies of preaching texts manifest the particular form of agency which is reader- 
response by writing out the original text in two ways: in the sense of copying it, and thus writing 
it out systematically and repetitively, and also of writing it out by obliterating parts or elements 
of it, by overlaying it with difference. Furthermore, to add to the layers of implications, altered 
copies of preaching texts also write out the previous version on which they rely by anticipating 
it, and indeed themselves, being superseded by a further response in the form of a future orally- 
delivered homily. 


Post-Conquest Copies of Pre-Conquest Old English Preaching Texts 

By defintion post-Conquest copies of pre-Conquest Old English preaching texts are always 
political readings, in that they result from a conscious choice to deploy English, rather than 
Latin or Anglo-Norman, and a version of English which is manifestly based on that of an 
earlier century. In the century and a half after the Conquest, making or reading a text in 
English was never a neutral or unconscious act, and scholarship on such texts is increasingly 
identifying them as deliberate acts of resistance, or articulations of a very particular identity. 8 
They are also readings very far removed from their pre-Conquest sources, and can be seen 
as engaged in long-distance conversations at considerable chronological and cultural remove. 
Like all preaching texts, post-Conquest Old English homilies are predicated on an imagined 
preaching event, but in their case it is a very ideologically marked one: a preaching event in 
Old English. In the case of such very late Old English texts as those in London, Lambeth 
Palace Library, MS 487, the subject of the following case-study, it can be argued that what 
is underway is the enacting — or writing out or performance — of a desire to re-read and 
recover and re-configure a new. Old English, identity. 


Lambeth Palace Library, MS 487, Item 10 

In order to show how some of these readings might be recoverable, a preaching text in Lambeth 
487 will now be examined. This manuscript is a very late twelfth- or very early thirteenth- 
century collection of devotional texts, all in English, which are drawn from both pre-Conquest 
Old English preaching texts and post-Conquest English religious works, and it was written out 


For an overview of the current debates on Post-Conquest Old English textual production, a list of relevant 
manuscripts, and a catalogue of manuscripts, see The Production and Use of English Manuscripts 1060 to 
1220, edited by Orietta Da Rold, Takako Kato, Mary Swan, and Elaine Traherne (Leicester, 2010), available at 
www.le.ac.uk/ee/ eml060tol220. Rewriting Old English in the Twelfth Century, ed. by Mary Swan and Elaine 
M. Treharne (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), brought together the first collection of new work 
on aspects of this material. Subsequent articles, including Treharne ‘Producing a Library in Late Anglo-Saxon 
England: Exeter, 1050-1072’, Review of English Studies, n.s. 54 (2003), 155-72; and ‘Reading from the Margins: 
The Uses of Old English Homiletic Manuscripts in the Post-Conquest Period’ (forthcoming) and Swan, ‘Imagining 
a Readership for Post Conquest Old English Manuscripts’, in Imagining the Book, ed. by Stephen Kelly and John 
J. Thompson (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), pp. 145-57, and ‘Mobile Libraries: Old English Manuscript Production 
in Worcester and the West Midlands, 1030-1215’, in Essays in Manuscript Geography: Vernacular Manuscripts 
of the West Midlands from the Conquest to the Sixteenth Century, ed. by Wendy Scase (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 
pp. 29-42, further explore the political implications of post-Conquest Old English. 
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somewhere in the West Midlands. 9 Most of the items in Lambeth 487 are preaching texts in 
terms of their style and rhetoric, but we have no way of knowing if they were — or if they 
were intended to be — preached in a liturgical context. Lambeth 487 has no explicit signs 
of use during the Middle Ages, but this does not permit the deduction that it was not used. 
Many Old English manuscripts are similarly unmarked, and many of these contain pragmatic 
texts such as homilies; it is reasonable to assume that these would not have been written into 
codices unless there was a strong expectation that they would be used and, therefore, that 
some of them were used, whether for preaching or reading. I have argued elsewhere that it is 
possible that Lambeth 487 was intended for private devotional reading rather than for public 
preaching; ongoing work on this manuscript and others from the same period promises to 
provide further insight into its possible functions. 10 

The particular item which is the current case study, item 10, is one of the Lambeth 487 
items with a surviving Old English source. Item 10, which has the manuscript rubric De 
octo uiciis et de duodecim abusiuis huius seculi, is an altered copy; a physical and intellectual 
manifestation of a response to reading. It is in fact an altered copy of a text which is already 
itself an altered copy. Its probable source is a version of a composite homily which also 
survives in two other manuscripts; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 178 (hereafter 
CCCC 178) which was written at the beginning of the eleventh century and was in Worcester at 
some point in that century, 11 and Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 116, written in the first 
half of the twelfth century, and in Worcester by the early thirteenth century. 12 The component 
parts of this homily are excerpts from texts by the late-tenth to early eleventh-century English 
monastic author TElfric of Eynsham. 13 Despite the distinctiveness of /li Ifric’s voice as a writer, 
many composite homilies re-use and re-configure parts of his works. 14 Numerous examples 

9 The manuscript was edited by Richard Morris. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries, EETS o.s. 29 and 34 (1868). The manuscript is discussed, and some of its contents edited, 
by Sarah M. O'Brien, ‘An Edition of Seven Homilies from Lambeth Palace Library MS 487' (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of Oxford, 1985). The prose items are described in O. S. Pickering and V. M. 
O'Mara, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist XIII: Manuscripts in Lambeth Palace Library (Cambridge: 
Brewer, 1999), pp. 40-43. The manuscript has been published in facsimile in Wulfstan Texts and Other Homiletic 
Materials, with an introduction by Jonathan Wilcox, Early English Manuscripts in Microfiche Facsimile, VIII 
(Tempe: Arizona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2000). I discuss the manuscript in ‘Preaching 
Past the Conquest: Lambeth Palace 487 and Cotton Vespasian A. XXII’, in The Old English Homily: Precedent, 
Practice, and Appropriation, ed. by Aaron J Kleist (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007). pp. 403-23. 

10 See Swan, ‘Imagining a Readership', pp. 145-57. and ‘Old English Textual Activity in the Reign of Henry II’, in 
Writers of the Reign of Henry II: Twelve Essays, ed. by Ruth Kennedy and Simon Meecham-Jones (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan. 2006), pp. 151-68. Bella Millett studies the Middle English homilies in Lambeth 487 in the 
context of Latin preaching texts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in ‘The Pastoral Context of the Trinity and 
Lambeth Homilies’, in Essays in Manuscript Geography, ed. by Scase. pp. 43-64. 

11 CCCC 178’s place of production is not known. All manuscript details and dates are based on N. R. Ker, 
A Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1957), except where 
otherwise noted, and except in the case of Lambeth 487 itself, which Ker does not include in his detailed catalogue 
entries because of its late date. Further details of CCCC 178 and Hatton 116 are given in the introductions to the 
editions of /I'll ric's Catholic Homilies ; see /Elfric's Catholic Homilies, The First Series Text, ed. by Peter Clemoes, 
EETS s.s. 17 (1997), and /Elfric is Catholic Homilies, The Second Series Text, ed. by Malcolm Godden, EETS s.s. 
5 (1979). 

12 Hatton 116’s place of production is also unknown. 

13 For current approaches to /Tllrician studies, see A Companion to /.Elfric, ed. by Hugh Magennis and Mary Swan 
(Leiden: Brill. 2009). 

14 I discuss /Ellric's preaching voice in ‘Constructing Preacher and Audience in Old English Homilies’, in 
Constructing the Medieval Sermon, ed. by Roger Andersson (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), pp. 177-88, and his 
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from the late tenth to the twelfth century make use of one or two /Llfric excerpts, usually from 
his series of preaching texts known as the Catholic Homilies, in this way. 15 

What makes item 10 remarkable is that it is a composite made up of excerpts from a total 
of four /Llfrician texts, none of which is from his Catholic Homilies. Three are from pieces in 
/Llfric’s collection of Saints’ Lives, 16 and the fourth is his separate composition De duodecim 
abusiuis, which makes up two-thirds of item 10. 17 The first three /Llfric excerpts are joined 
together with some unsourced phrases which are presumed to be the work of the compiler of 
the composite piece. Scholars of /Llfric are of the opinion that /lilfric might not have been 
responsible for the welding together of these excerpts from his work, not least because the 
rhythm of some of them is lost in the compilation. 18 Whilst it does seem unlikely that /Llfric 
would transform the style and structure of his own work in this way, the idea of a compiler 
using such a range of pieces all by /Llfric, the first two of which are extremely short and 
unremarkable in their content and expression, is equally hard to imagine. /Llfric scholarship 
has long been alert to his tendency to re-write his own compositions, and recent and ongoing 
work is reshaping our understanding of his output, 19 so the question of the identity of the 
compiler of the composite homily which is the source of Lambeth 487 item 10 may yet be 
revisited. 

The question of whether or not /Llfric made or authorized this composite from his work 
is not central to the current study; relevant for this discussion is the relationship which item 
10 bears to the two other manuscript copies of the same text. It can be shown on a number 
of grounds that the Lambeth text is not a direct copy of the Corpus or the Hatton ones, 20 and 


construction of a first-person position in other writings in ‘Identity and Ideology in /Llfric’s Prefaces’, in A 
Companion to JElfric, ed. by Magennis and Swan, pp. 246-69. 

15 See Mary Swan, ‘/Llfric as Source: The Exploitation of /Llfric’s Catholic Homilies from the Late Tenth to Twelfth 
Centuries’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Leeds, 1993). 

16 The three pieces are De natiuitate Christi, De oratione moysi, and Sermo de memoria sanctorum , numbered as 
items I, XIII and XVI respectively in the edition of /Llfric’s Lives of Saints from Julius E VII by Walter W. Skeat, 
ALlfric’s Lives of Saints, 2 vols in 4 parts, EETS o.s. 76, 82, 94, 114 (1881-1900); reprinted as 2 vols (1966), 
pp. 10-24, 282-306, and 336-362. As noted by Donald Scragg, ‘The Corpus of Anonymous Lives and Their 
Manuscript Context’, in Holy Men and Holy Women: Old English Prose Saints’ Lives and Their Contexts, ed. by 
Paul E. Szarmach (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1996), pp. 209-30 (p. 225), and Joyce Hill, 
‘The Dissemination of /Llfric’s Lives of Saints’, in Holy Men and Holy Women, pp. 235-59 (p. 248), hagiographic 
narrative in general is less re-deployable in contexts other than those associated with the saint in question, and 
this is one reason for the less frequent re-use and adapration of /Llfric’s Saints’ Lives than of his Catholic Homily 
texts. This notwithstanding, it is important to note that these three items are not strictly hagiographic, as Hill 
notes in ‘The Dissemination of /Llfric’s Lives of Saints’, p. 237, and also that they are transmitted in manuscript 
collections which include non-hagiographic /Llfric homilies. 

17 De duodecim abusiuis is edited in Early English Homilies from the Twelfth Century MS. Vespasian D. XIV, ed. by 
Rubie D-N Warner, EETS o.s. 152 (1917), pp. 16-19. Aaron J Kleist discusses De duodecim abusiuis and CCCC 
178 in ‘Assembling /Llfric: Reconstructing the Rationale Behind Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Compilations’, 
in A Companion to /Efric, ed. by Magennis and Swan, pp. 369-98. 

18 P. A. M. Clemoes, ‘The Chronology of /Llffic’s Works’, in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in Some Aspects of Their 
History and Culture Presented to Bruce Dickins, ed. by P. A. M. Clemoes (London: Bowes and Bowes, 1959), 
pp. 212^47 (p. 239, n. 3), expresses the possibility that the compilation was not made by /Llfric, and this view is 
reported and echoed by John C. Pope, Homilies ofAElfric: A Supplementary Collection, 2 vols, EETS o.s. 259 and 
260 (London: Oxford University Press, 1967-68), I, 63-64. 

19 For example, Mary Clayton, ‘An Edition of /Llfric’s Letter to Brother Edward’, in Early Medieval English Texts 
and Interpretations: Studies Presented to Donald G. Scragg, ed. by Elaine Treharne and Susan Rosser (Tempe, 
Arizona: Arizona Medieval and Renaissance Texts Series, 2003), pp. 263-82. 

20 O’Brien sets out a full case for the textual relationships in ‘An Edition of Seven Homilies from Lambeth Palace 
Library MS 487’, pp. 200-01. 
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thus the Lambeth scribe must have adapted De octo uitis from another pre-existing version of 
the composite text which does not survive. Since no surviving version can be identified as the 
direct predecessor in whatever chain of transmission leads to item 10, a direct source-product 
comparison cannot be made. This complicates further the pinpointing of agency and voice in 
item 10. In order to gauge what alterations the item 10 scribe might have made to a source 
text and to identify the preaching voice that has been created in item 10, comparison can only 
be made with the surviving versions of the source, and hypotheses drawn from these. The 
resulting hypotheses can be tested to some extent by virtue of the fact that other manuscript 
copies of the constituent parts of De octo uitis do survive. In particular, the three Lives of Saints 
excerpts used in De octo uitis are all present in manuscript London, British Library, Cotton MS 
Julius E VII, which is considered to be a good witness to the state of the individual /Llfrician 
Saints’ Lives at the point of their issue by rElfric. De duodecim abusiuis survives in three 
manuscripts, but not in Julius E. VII. 21 For the purposes of the current study, the published 
editions of the three Lives of Saints items by Skeat, and of De octo uitis by Warner, will be used 
as controls for the comparison of item 10 with the CCCC 178 De octo uitis et de duodecim 
abusiuis .“ 

In its general content, Lambeth item 10 tallies with the CCCC 178 version, and with the 
Skeat and Warner editions of other copies of its constituent parts, but at the level of vocabulary 
and detail of expression there are numerous differences between item 10 and the other versions, 
and it is striking that many of the ways in which the Lambeth version differs from the CCCC 
178 one match the distinctive features of Lambeth 487’s rewritings of other TElfric texts in 
items 9 and 11. As explained above, it is impossible to tell how much of this distinctiveness 
was already in the immediate exemplar of Lambeth 487, and how much the Lambeth scribe 
may have introduced but, as will be argued below, those elements of the adaptation of Old 
English material in these items which are also characteristic of the manuscript as a whole 
might signal agency and readings on the part of the creator of Lambeth 487. 

Almost all the differences between the CCCC 178 and Lambeth versions of item 10 take 
the form of expansions and alterations in the Lambeth version. Some of these alterations are 
clearly part of an attempt to update the language of the TElfric texts for such a late audience 
by making substitutions of vocabulary, but many alterations go well beyond the necessity of 
updating. 23 

The first example is fairly unremarkable, and very typical: 

1 Lambeth 487: 

be Jtridde mihte is. Largitas. Let is custinesse on englisc [jet mon wisliche spene Jta [ling 
f>e him god lene on [fisse liue to brukene. and noht for world gelpe. 

[The third virtue is Largitas , that is generosity in English, that a man should spend 
wisely the things which God gives him to use in this life, and not for worldly boasting.] 24 
(Morris, p. 105,11. 11-13) 

21 Although the scribal table of contents in Julius E VII does list it as the last item. See Joyce Hill. 'The Dissemination 
of yElfric’s Lives of Saints: A Preliminary Survey’, in Holy Men and Holy Women, ed. by Szarmach, pp. 235-59 
(pp. 237 and 241). 

22 Edited by Richard Morris as an appendix to his edition of Lambeth 487: Old English Homilies, ed. by Morris, pp. 
296-304. 

23 In the comparative analyses which follow, differences between the text of CCCC 178 and the Skeat and Warner 
editions of the constituent parts of De octo uitis et de duodecim abusiuis are set out in footnotes. 

24 All translations are my own. 
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CCCC 178: 

Seo fmdda miht is largitas. f><set> is cystignes on englisc. {)<aet> man wislice aspende. 
na for woruldgilpe {a [ling {e him god laende. on {isum life to brucenne; 

[The third virtue is Largitas , that is generosity in English, that a man should spend 
wisely, not for worldly boasting, the things which God gives him to use in this life.] 25 
(Morris, p. 297,11. 28-30) 

In this example, the Lambeth version shifts a single clause — 'noht for world gelpe’ — two 
clauses further along in the sentence. This has no effect on the detail of the definition of 
Largitas, but does destroy the alliterative pattern and rhythm of the /Elfric text as represented 
by the CCCC 178 version; ‘wisliche’ is longer in the same rhythmic line as ‘woruld gelpe’, and 
so the pairing is lost. Many of the additions and alterations in the Lambeth version have this 
effect, and the result is a homily which, although almost unchanged in basic message, sounds 
quite unlike /Elfric, and so is revoiced — in the sense of being re-read out loud, if we imagine 
it being preached or spoken in private reading — by the reader who made item 10. 

The second example shows another stylistic transformation: 

2 Lambeth 487: 

On hwan mei {e mon modegian {eh he beo wel ijtogen and ijrangen. for he mei findan 
fele {e beod bet ijtogen and istogen {ene he. Ne eft he ne mei on his welan. ne on his 
ehte modegian. fordon [set he nat {ene dei ne |iene time {e hit al forletan seal. Ne on 
nane {tinge ne ah {e mon to modegian. 

[What might the man be proud of even though he is wealthy and distinguished? Lor 
he might find many who are wealthier and of higher status than he. Nor yet may he be 
proud of his good fortune or of his wealth, because he does not know the day or the 
time at which it will all fall away. Nor ought a man be proud of anything.] 

(Morris, p. 107,11. 11-16) 

CCCC 178: 

On hwam maeg se mann modigian {eah de he wille. ne maeg he on ge{ingcdum. for{am 
{e fela synd ge{ungenran. Ne maeg he on his aehtum for{am {e he hys ende daeg nat. 
Ne on nanum {ingum he ne maeg modigian. 

[What might the man be proud of, even though he might wish to [be]? He cannot 
consider it, because there are many who are more distinguished. Nor yet can he be 
proud of his possessions, because he does not know when his end will come. Nor can 
he be proud of anything.] 26 
(Morris, p. 298,11. 26-30) 

Here, the Lambeth version has ‘beo wel i{ongen and i{ungen’ for the Corpus ‘wille’; and ‘for 
he mei findan fele {e beod bet i{ogen and istogen {ene he’ for ‘ne maeg he on ge{ingcdum. 

25 Julius E VII, as edited by Skeat, has some minor differences from CCCC 178 in one clause of this excerpt. 
Insertions above the line of text in Julius E VII (marked by underlining in the following quotation) give the reading 
‘J)<ast> is J) 2 et man wislice his ashta aspende’ for CCCC 178’s ‘J)< 2 et> man wislice aspende’ (Skeat p. 358,1. 327). 
The layer of the Julius text which precedes these insertions therfore matches the CCCC 178 version exactly. 

26 The Julius version of this passage, as edited by Skeat, differs only in having ‘|)eah he wille’ for the CCCC 178 
‘jaeah 5e he wille’ (Skeat, p. 62,1. 371). Both versions translate as ‘even though he might wish to’, and this phrase 
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forfiam fie fela synd gefmngenran’; and it adds 'wclan’ to the Corpus reference to possessions 
as something not to be proud of. In the final sentence, the Lambeth version refers to wealth 
and possessions passing away, whilst the Corpus reference is to the end day of the possessor. 
None of these alterations makes any great impact on the moral content of the Lambeth version 
but, as with the first example, the alterations in the Lambeth version obscure and dissolve the 
rhythm of the /Llfric text. Here, however, the additions build in new alliteration and rhyme 
with 'ifogen and ifmngen’ and ‘ifiogen and istogen’. Alterations to the /Llfric text in item 11 
include the creation of a rhyming couplet which, like these couplets in item 10, does not alter 
the meaning of the text, but does transform its effect in oral delivery by slowing down the rate 
of information and creating moments of memorable sound patterning, in contrast to the even 
rhythm of /LIfile's text. 27 The many small additions and emphases inserted in the Lambeth 
version of /Llfrician texts in items 9,10, and 11 have the general effect of rendering the style of 
these pieces more like colloquial speech and more like some non-/Llfrician styles of preaching 
rhetoric, and less like formal reading-book rhetoric. 28 

A further example includes an alteration in item 10 which might give insight into its 
intended audience: 


3 Lambeth 487: 

he seal beon swa iweorht f>et him mon mote wi5 speken and his neode menan. and swa 
hwet swa fie lauerd speke to his men sterliche; do hit for rihtwisnesse and for godes ege 
and noht for wredde. 

[He [a secular lord] shall be of such conduct that a man can speak against him and 
remind him of his failings, and however the lord speaks harshly to his men, do it out of 
righteousness and out of respect of God and not out of anger.] 

(Morris, p. 111,1. 34-p. 113,1. 1) 

CCCC 178: 

He sceal beon swa geworht. fi<aet> him man mote wi5 sprecan. 7 swa hwaet swa he 
wrece. wrece for rihtwisnysse. na for his agenum yrre. ac for godes ege; 

[He [a secular lord] shall be of such conduct that a man can speak against him, and 
however he does it, do it out of righteousness, not on account of his own anger but out 
of respect for God.] 29 
(Morris, p. 301,11. 16-18) 

The CCCC 178 version in this example shows regularity and balance of syllable and clause 
patterning, if not consistent alliteration. The Lambeth version loses the syllable and clause 
balance with its insertion of’[re lauerd speke [...]’, and also adds an interesting note of concern 
for the functioning of social structure. The idea of a lord speaking to his men is not in the 


is not in the item 10 version. 

27 See Swan, ‘Old English Made New’. Rhyming couplets are a common feature of non-TElfrician Old English 
homilies. 

28 For an analysis of item 9, see Swan, ‘TElfric’s Catholic Homilies in the Twelfth Century’, in Rewriting Old English , 
ed. by Swan and Treharne, pp. 62-82 (pp. 71-76). 

29 The Vespasian D XIV version of this text, as edited by Warner, has ‘J)<ast> him wi5 mote specan’ (‘so that 
him [somebody] can speak against’); Warner p. 13,1. 20) for the CCCC 178 phrase ‘[)<ast> him man mote wid 
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CCCC 178 version, and it is possible that in the Lambeth version its inclusion matches the 
earlier inserted reference to high status (’istogen’ in example 2), and that it reflects concern 
on the part of the compiler or the audience for the relationship between leaders and the led. 
This is striking when compared with the rewriting of a homily by Wulfstan in Lambeth item 
2, where the original references to the political situation of the years around the millennium 
are transformed in the Lambeth version into an account which matches the social problems 
in the reign of King Stephen as described in the 1137 annal in the Peterborough Chronicle . 30 

The fourth example shows another tendency common to almost all of the items in Lambeth 
487: the use of short Latin quotations either to provide authoritative-sounding statements for 
translation into English, or as the subject for exegesis in English: 

4 Lambeth 487: 

Du gederast mare and mare, and man cwelad on hungre. and [line welan forrotiad 
biforan June eh3an. Ne don we nauht \>us. ac uten don al swa me drihten cwed. he seide 
on his godspelle. Date elemosinam; & omnia munda sun[t] uobis. Ipet is. deled elmesse 
and alle [ling eou beod clene. 

[You gather more and more, and men die of hunger, and your wealth rots before your 
eyes. Let us not act in this way, but let us all do as our Lord said. He said in his gospel. 
Date elemosinam; & omnia munda sunt uobis. That is, give alms and all things will be 
clean for you.] 

(Morris, p. 111,11. 9-14) 

CCCC178 

f>u gaderast ma 7 ma. 7 menn cwelad hungre. 7 [line welan forrotiad aetforan [linum 
eagum; Dod swa swa drihten cwaed. daelad aelmyssan. 7 ealle [ling eow beod claene. [4s 
he cwaed on his godspelle; 

[You gather more and more, and men die of hunger, and your wealth rots before your 
eyes. Do thus as the Lord said. Give alms and all things will be clean for you. This he 
said in his gospel.] 31 
(Morris, p. 300,11. 26-29) 

Latin snippets are also added to the /Llfric material used in items 9 and 11 to assert sources for 
some of the biblical quotations which /L If lie gives in English only. Throughout the Lambeth 
manuscript, Latin quotations are usually written in red by the main scribe. This is the highest 
level of visual marking the scribe engages in in the manuscript, and it highlights the assertion 
of Latin as an authority, underpinning the Old English which translates it. 32 

The fourth example shows the sort of source-providing described above. The Latin version 
of /Llli'ic’s 'yi'i'c haefd wununge on [jses dysegan bosme’ is added in red ink; possibly triggered 


sprecan’ (‘so that him somebody can speak against’). This demonstrates that item 10 is almost certainly drawing 
on a source whose wording is closer to the CCCC 178 version than to the Vespasian D XIV one. 

30 As shown by Jonathan Wilcox in ‘Wulfstan and the Twelfth Century’, in Rewriting Old English , ed. by Swan and 
Treharne, pp. 83-97 (pp. 87-95). 

31 The Vespasian D XIV reading here (Warner, p. 12,11. 34-37) matches exactly the CCCC 178 one. 

32 For a fuller discussion of the Latin quotations and the use of red ink, see my ‘Preaching Past the Conquest’. Titles 
of items and some subsections are also written in red, and although space is left for a two-line-deep opening initial 
to all items, this is not filled in, so the red text is the most striking feature of the script as it survives. From time 
to time, space has been left for a Latin quotation to be added, but this has not been done. These unfilled spaces 
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both by the compiler’s recognition of the source of TElfric’s words, and by the ‘cwaed’ 
before them. This practice of providing a Latin source for English biblical passages, although 
common in Lambeth 487, as noted above, is very rare in other re-uses of /Llfric material in 
composite texts from the late tenth to twelfth centuries, and is more characteristic of Early 
Middle English homilies. 33 The assertion of authoritative text and source in item 10 functions 
as an exaggerated example of the general tendency to load the text with reference points to 
spell out its meaning and status. 

Example 4 also shows typical minor shifts of word order and the insertion of some small, 
often monosyllabic, words, which do not at all alter the key sense, but do make the register a 
little more like speech: sometimes more relaxed, sometimes more heightened, in the manner 
of a particular style of pulpit rhetoric. The addition of a Latin authority/source for the Old 
English biblical text, which alters the status of the Old English by turning it into a translation 
(another kind of reading, of course), does something interesting, also, in its repositioning of 
the preacher and the intended audience, by making a much more explicit rhetorical framing of 
the preaching voice and of the implied congregation in ‘Ne don we nauht ac uten don al 
swa ure drihten cwed’ as compared to 'Dod swa swa drihten cwaed’. Here, CCCC 178 positions 
the textual voice as giving instructions, and implies a clear stratification between the authority 
of that voice and the position of the implied ‘you’ it is instructing; item 10 positions a ‘we’: 
a group of people, including both preacher and congregation, who are all liable to sin, and 
who need exhorting together. Both of these styles of positioning the preaching voice and the 
implied congregation occur in other Old English homilies (and in homilies of all kinds). They 
each have a very distinct effect, and they construct their textual authority and their readers in 
a very different way, reminding us that different versions of the same preaching text can alter 
the work done by the text. 

Conclusion 

Some common elements in the re-use of Old English preaching texts in Lambeth 487, and 
indeed in other composite Old English homilies, include welding Old English source passages 
with compiler-written excerpts and altering the wording of the Old English texts not only to 
update vocabulary and grammar but also to transform their style into something with a higher 
degree of emphatic reiteration; more laboriously explanatory, longwinded, and colloquial. I 
have speculated elsewhere that the /Llfric material in these homilies is rewritten for an audience 
with less formal education in exegesis and with a preference for a more conversational sermon 
style. 34 Item 10 implies the same shift of audience, and a maker of Lambeth 487 who is 
re-reading source-texts in anticipation of a future reception — a future reading — of them, 
whether by real or rhetorically imagined ears. Item 10 is a good reminder of the provisionality 
of any one version of a text, and of any one reading. It is also a reminder that ‘composition’, or 
delivery, is not the start of the process — and, of course, that reading, in the form of reception, 
is not the end. 


for Latin are not grouped together at the end of the manuscript or in clusters; they are interspersed with filled-in 
red Latin quotations, and they are particularly common in item 10. 

33 As I note in ‘Preaching Past the Conquest’, p. 408. 

34 See Swan, ‘Old English Made New’ and iElfric’s Catholic Homilies in the Twelfth Century’. 
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All plain styles, except the very greatest, raise a troublesome problem for the critic. Are 
they the result of art or of accident? 

C. S Lewis. The Allegory of Love 1 

Lewis speaks here of the poetry of John Gower but his remarks are relevant for much of 
the South English Legendary (hereafter SEL), a late-thirteenth-century compilation of saints’ 
lives, written in rhyming septenary couplets and surviving in a multiplicity of manuscripts and 
manuscript traditions. In speaking of the SEL legend of Mary Magdalene, O. S. Pickering 
has accurately characterized its style as ’noticeably plain, without any expressive variety’. 2 In 
returning to this legend, about which I have written in the past, I want first to remind my 
readers of Pickering’s identification of a very different style, also found in the South English 
Legendary , that of the ‘outspoken poet’, whom he characterizes in the following words: 

His personal or ‘outspoken’ stylistic characteristics, which usually manifest themselves 
in lively anecdotes (often of contemporary life) or as short interventions in the midst of 
narrative, include humour, satire, sarcastic deflation of ‘bad’ characters, identification with 
victims, questioning, and expressions of wonder. 3 

This description serves to remind us of the many instances of these qualities and the way 
they impart vitality and interest to the SEL. It is doubtful that I would have been drawn so 
strongly to write about the collection were it not for the features identified by Pickering, though 
my own work did not seek to identify them in relation to a unique poetic voice. Rather, I 
sought to look at the workings of narrative wherever they seemed worthy of attention and on 
first becoming familiar with Pickering’s work I was inclined to resist the idea that everything 
about the collection that was artistically noteworthy stemmed from the ‘pen’ of this ‘outspoken 
poet’. Thus, I commented in my book that, instead of following Pickering in ascribing most 
of what is appealing and ‘original’ to the ‘outspoken poet’: ‘I wish to suggest, with regard to 

1 C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 204. 

2 ‘The Outspoken South English Legendary Poet', in Late-Medieval Religious Texts and Their Transmission: Essays 
in Honour of A. I. Doyle, ed. by A. J. Minnis (Cambridge: Brewer, 1994), pp. 21-37 (p. 25). A ‘slightly refashioned 
version' (Pickering's words) of this essay appears as ‘Outspoken Style in the South English Legendary and Robert 
of Gloucester', in Rethinking the South English Legendaries, ed. by Heather Blurton and Jocelyn Wogan-Browne 
(Manchester and New York: Manchester University Press, 2011), pp. 106-45. The words quoted above and the 
other two quotations taken from the earlier essay remain unchanged. 

3 ‘T he South English Legendary. Teaching or Preaching?' Poetica, 45 (1996), 1-14 (p. 8). 
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differing manuscript traditions, that there are features common to the SEL that lead us to see 
its “originality” as ubiquitous rather than as uniquely located in one “author” and not another.’ 4 

Yet Pickering correctly points out that the ‘A’ version of Mary Magdalene employs ‘words 
and phrases [...] which occur again and again throughout the bulk of the saints’ lives. Unlike 
the language employed by the [‘outspoken poet’] when his feelings are aroused, they are 
not special in themselves.’ 5 And I must admit that one misses the wonderfully distinguishing 
qualities of that language as it is found elsewhere. So I have had to ask myself whether the 
virtues in the legend are in fact the product of conscious artistry, or just good luck, as Lewis 
seems to imply. 

In order to attempt an answer to that question, I must first sketch the background of the 
legend. Nearly all medieval versions of the legend of Mary Magdalene conflate her with the 
Mary who is the sister of Martha and Lazarus in the scriptural account. In the later Middle 
Ages the alterations move beyond this harmonization of the disparate gospel traditions, with 
the addition of two entirely new elements: first a new conclusion, influenced by the legend of 
Mary of Egypt, and second, a Provencal legend which takes this well known saint on a not 
so well known journey to Marseilles where she engages in missionary activity. Her prayers, 
as part of this activity, help the local prince and his wife to conceive a child, whereupon the 
couple undertake a voyage to Rome so that they can leant more about Christianity from St 
Peter himself. At this point the narrative leaves Mary Magdalene behind in Provence, and 
follows the pair through a series of lengthy and potentially tragic adventures. 6 

Despite the central position it occupies in Middle English metrical treatments of the life of 
Mary Magdalene, the Provencal interlude has attracted little notice. In A Critical Edition of the 
Legend of Mary Magdalena from Caxton’s “Golden Legende” of 1483, David Mycoff, briefly 
mentions the other Middle English versions of the legend, but without detailed discussion 
of its individual components. 7 In her analysis of medieval treatments of harlot saints, which 
includes Mary Magdalene, Ruth Mazo Karras does not allude to the episode in any way. 8 
For Sheila Delany, only the episode’s beginning, with its affirmation of the saint’s role as 
preacher, is of interest. 9 The work of Karras and Delany has formed part of a welcome trend 
with regard to the study of hagiographical texts, for as Jocelyn Wogan-Browne has said, ‘ 
“New historicism” and new thinking about gender [...] offer ways of moving beyond the 
formal codes and intertextualities of genre to questions of function and relation to social 


4 Anne B. Thompson, Everyday Saints and the Art of Narrative in the South English Legendary (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2003), p. 117. 

5 Pickering, ‘Outspoken Poet', p. 25. Manfred Gorlach, The Textual Tradition of the South English Legendary, Leeds 
Texts and Monographs, n.s. 6 (Leeds, 1974), pp. 6-63, has attempted a reconstruction of the growth of the SEL, 
assigning the letter ‘Z' to a hypothetical original collection, and 'A' to the first significant revision/expansion. More 
recently, Pickering has presented a clear and concise summation of the early history of the SEL in ‘Teaching or 
Preaching', pp. 1-2. The ’A' version of Mary Magdalene is found in The South English Legendary, ed. by Charlotte 
D'Evelyn and Anna J. Mill. EETS o.s. 235 (1956), pp. 302-15. 

6 Katherine Ludwig Jansen, The Making of the Magdalen: Preaching and Devotion in the Later Middle Ages 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), pp. 18-46, discusses the origins and development of the legend 
and cult of Mary Magdalene. Jansen further traces the development of the Provencal narrative, which began in 
1050 when the abbey church of Vezelay in Provence fabricated a claim to Mary Magdalene’s relics. 

7 (Salzburg: Institut fur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 1985). 

8 Karras's discussion of Mary Magdalene is found on pp. 120-22 of Common Women: Prostitution and Secularity 
in Medieval England (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996). 

9 See Sheila Delany, Impolitic Bodies: Poetry, Saints and Society in Fifteenth-Century England (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), pp. 53-54, 89-94. 
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context.’ 10 Representations of Mary Magdalene are of particular interest as they reflect and 
engender medieval attitudes towards women, sexuality, and sin. But our understanding of 
Mary Magdalene is not appreciably expanded by the Provencal interlude since, with the 
exception of the preaching activities discussed by Delany, the saint herself is physically absent 
from the scene of the action. 

Nonetheless, as marginal as it may seem to a story about Mary Magdalene, the prince’s 
tale, as I shall call it henceforth, occupies a central structural position in her legend, forming 
a bridge between the opening summary account of gospel events, and the concluding account 
of the saint’s retreat to a reclusive life in the desert. As a long and carefully developed episode 
contained within the larger frame, it commands our attention in purely narrative terms. D. H. 
Lawrence once said to trust the tale rather than the teller, by which he meant that statements 
of authorial intention with regard to meaning must give way to what a narrative appears to 
mean, considered independently of that intention. 11 1 propose to skew this recommendation 
slightly, by trusting the prince of Marseilles, a teller who exists not outside the narrative, but 
is himself a narrative construct. At a crucial moment in the story, the prince repeats his story 
to a sympathetic listener; however consciously (or not) this teller has been deployed within the 
narrative, a close examination of his role elicits interesting new interpretive possibilities. 

What does it mean when one of the actors in a narrative is asked to give an account of 
the tale in which he finds himself? How might his representation affect our own response to 
what has happened? The homogeneity of much hagiographical tradition has often been noted, 
with its emphasis on timelessness and eternity, rather than on the joys and griefs of individual 
experience in a particular moment. But perhaps a character operating within the fictional world 
of that genre, and not himself a saint, might have a different understanding with regard to that 
meaning. Is it not possible, moreover, that the prince’s memories and the acts of repetition, or 
retelling, they engender, may in themselves be significant? As Mary Carruthers has written, 
‘Memory is the matrix of all human temporal perception. This [...] is a medieval commonplace 
nowhere so eloquently explored as in the final books of Augustine’s Confessions. Menioria 
makes present that which is no longer so in actuality.’ 12 Repetition, moreover, is a way of 
carrying forward the past into the present, within the temporal framework of the narrative as a 
whole, a way of reminding us, as Augustine put it, that wherever and whatever past and future 
may be, ‘it is only by being present that they are P Thus, what is repeated in the moment of 
the prince’s telling, on the one hand serves as an interpretation of that past, and on the other 
hand takes on added significance by virtue of its participation in the present. 

Within the South English Legendary collection, there are two completely different and 
unrelated versions of the legend of Mary Magdalene. The first is found in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Laud Miscellaneous 108 (c. 1300), the earliest manuscript of the SEL. Odd and 
interesting as this poem (itself a reworking of a still older stanzaic poem) undoubtedly is, it 
stands completely outside the central SEL tradition, exhibiting neither the features of the ‘plain’ 


10 Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, ‘ “Bet ... to ... red on holy seynted lyves ...”: Romance and Hagiography Again', in 
Readings in Medieval English Romance, ed. by Carol M. Meale (Cambridge: Brewer, 1994), pp. 83-97 (p. 85). 

11 D. H. Lawrence, ‘The Spirit of Place', in Studies in Classic American Literature (New York: Viking, 1923), p. 2. 
Lawrence's exact words are: ‘Never trust the artist. Trust the tale.' 

12 Mary J. Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), p. 192. 

13 Saint Augustine, Confessions, trans. by R. S. Pine-Coffin (London: Penguin, 1961), p. 267. 
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style, nor those of the ‘outspoken poet’. 14 The second and later of the two, which forms the 
focus of this essay, is found in the majority of SEL manuscripts, all of which belong to the main 
tradition of the SEL collection, and also to what Pickering has identified as the second stage of 
SEL composition (Gorlach’s ‘A’), involving a substantive reworking and expansion of an earlier 
rudimentary collection of short lives. Only in the third stage of expansion (also witnessed 
in Gorlach’s ‘A’ as represented in the D’Evelyn-Mill edition) does the work of Pickering’s 
‘notably creative and interventionist writer’ become evident. 15 In the case of Mary Magdalene, 
as noted above, there is no evidence of a similar revision or expansion by the ‘outspoken poet’ 
and the narrative retains its ‘plain’ qualities throughout. 

The Legenda aurea , which was composed around 1260 by the Dominican, Jacobus de 
Voragine, is nowhere mentioned by the SEL as a direct source. Yet the collection was 
enormously popular and its influence on vernacular English texts began as early as 1280. As 
Gorlach has demonstrated, despite the lack of explicit acknowledgement, there is compelling 
evidence for the influence of the Legenda on the SEL, especially on the July to December 
portions on the text. 16 With respect to Mary Magdalene (whose feast-day falls on 22 July), 
the structural similarities alone are enough to suggest its influence. Likewise, the narrative 
follows Jacobus with regard to the overall proportions of the legend, devoting more attention 
to Mary’s activities in Provence than to any other aspect of her career. I cannot produce factual 
evidence that the ‘originality’ of the English reworking of Jacobus is located in the text I 
discuss here, rather than in some intermediary source, but such differences as do occur are, I 
believe, more readily seen as properties of the narration itself, than as stemming from a source 
radically different from Jacobus. In what follows, therefore, I have used Jacobus as a vantage 
point from which to survey the prince’s tale. That the text takes the opportunity significantly 
to expand on Jacobus’s version of the prince’s telling, even though the expansion does not alter 
or add in any way to the ‘what’ of the events narrated, indicates the need to attend carefully 
to this textual moment. 

Let me now turn back to the prince who, readers will remember, travels to Rome with 
his wife after the prayers of Mary Magdalene have helped them to conceive a child. Mary 
Magdalene remains in Marseilles to look after the kingdom, but before the couple embarks 
she puts the sign of the cross on their shoulders as a safeguard against the devil. During the 
course of the voyage a storm at sea causes the prince’s wife to go into labour prematurely, 
and though the child is born alive, its mother dies soon after the delivery. Fearful of the bad 
luck attending such an event, the sailors force the prince to abandon mother and child on a 
high rock in the middle of the sea, whereupon the prince continues his journey alone. Here is 
Jacobus’s version of what happens next: 

Cumque ad Petrum venisset, Petrus ei obvius fuit, qui viso signo crucis in humero suo, qui 
esset et unde veniret, sciscitatus est. Qui omnia sibi per ordinem narravit. cui Petrus: pax 
tibi fiat [...] nec moleste feras, si mulier tua dormit. si parvulus cum ea quiescit, potens 
enim est dominus, cui vult, dona dare, data auferre, ablata restituere, et moerorem tuum 

14 The variant version of Mary Magdalene can be found on pp. 462-80 of The Early South English Legendary, ed. 
by Carl Horstmann, EETS o.s. 87 (1887). 

15 Pickering, ‘Teaching or Preaching', p. 2. This identification is based on Pickering's careful assessment of the 
differing stylistic qualities that can be located even within an individual manuscript, and no one who has 
read widely in the South English Legendary can doubt the fundamental accuracy of this assessment. Pickering 
demonstrates, for example, that in the case of St Dunstan, a first version of that legend in generic SEL style has 
been revised and expanded in 'the outspoken poet's liveliest style' (Pickering, ‘Outspoken Poet', p. 36). 

16 ‘The Legenda Aurea and the Early History of the South English Legendary’, in Legenda Aurea: Sept siecles de 
diffusion, ed. by Brenda Dunn-Lardeau (Montreal: Editions Bellarmin; Paris: Librairie Vrin, 1986), pp. 301-16. 
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in gaudium commutare. 

[When the Pilgrim arrived in Rome, Peter came to meet him and, seeing the sign of the 
cross on his shoulder, asked him who he was and where he came from. He told Peter all 
that had happened to him. and Peter responded: ‘Peace be with you! [...] Do not take it 
amiss that your wife sleeps and the infant rests with her. It is in the Lord's power to give 
gifts to whom he will, to take away what was given, to restore what was taken away, and 
to turn your grief into joy’.] 17 

This, then, is the prince’s story as it first appears, a story very much subordinate to the context 
in which it is embedded. What stands out in Jacobus’s narration is not the prince’s account, but 
Peter’s recognition of the cross, a moment which completes the Magdalene’s earlier action at 
the time of the couple’s departure. The linkage is important in formal terms, fulfilling as it does 
the logical expectation created when Mary Magdalene made the sign on the prince’s shoulder, 
and also in thematic terms as its joins Christians with one another through the symbol of 
the cross. In contrast, not only does Jacobus render the prince’s account minimal through the 
use of indirect narration, the events themselves are not re-presented, and the prince expresses 
no emotion with regard to these non-narrated events which are reduced to the brief phrase: 
‘omnia sibi per ordinem narravit’. 18 Jacobus passes immediately to Peter’s long directly quoted 
speech of consolation and the story then moves on to tell of the prince’s two-year grand tour 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Taken on its own, this non-representation of the prince’s tale 
seems unexceptionable, a sensible decision in light of the lengthy, complex, and multi-faceted 
plot of the legend. The telling must be acknowledged, in order to move the action forward, but 
in Jacobus’s view the word ‘omnia’ is sufficient for that purpose: what need is there to retell a 
story we already know? 

In the SEL version of the legend, we find the following account of the prince’s arrival in 
Rome: 

He wend toward Seinte Peter as Marie him sende; 

He com and mette him in fie wei as he toward him wende. 

Seinte Peter isei fie crois inis ssuldre as hi stode; 

He esste him sone wat he were, for he j) 03 te of gode. 

his godeman tolde him al hat cas fram gynnynge to ban ende: 

Hou Marie Magdalein made him [rnder wende. 

And hou he hopede habbe a child and hou it was ibore 

And hou he hadde. in oure Louerdes wei, moder and child forlore. 

{Mary Magdalene, 11. 187-94) 19 

A full sentence establishes the link backwards to Mary Magdalene’s signing of the cross and 
leads to the first editorial addition. Reading the cross as a sign of the prince’s good will, Peter 
is prompted to ask for his story. The tale itself is first put forward, as in Jacobus, without re¬ 
presentation, by means of the words ‘fram gynnynge to jtan ende’. However, unlike Jacobus’s 
‘omnia per ordinem’, this phrase suggests a lengthy narration, one that would take a long time 
in real time even if that time is not represented in the narration itself. What comes next, while 
still narrated indirectly, is a re-presentation, whereby the prince himself singles out certain 

17 Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. by Th. Graesse (Leipzig: Impensis Librariae Arnoldianae, 1850), 
Chapter 90. pp. 411-12. The translation is taken from The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, trans. by 
William Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), pp. 378-79. 

18 Legenda Aurea, ed. by Graesse, p. 412. 

19 All quotations from the SEL legend of Mary Magdalene are taken from the D'Evelyn-Mill edition (see note 5). 
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events. Repeating the word ‘hou’ four times to build incrementally the rhythms of disaster, the 
narration relates the prince’s desire for a child, how that child was born, and how he had lost 
mother and child while following God’s way. The rhyme words ‘ibore’ and ‘forlore’ underscore 
the centrality of grief and loss with regard to both mother and child. 

Though the prince tells Peter that Mary Magdalene had made him undertake this voyage, 
this is not, strictly speaking, true. Born of a desire to learn more about Christianity, the 
journey was undertaken voluntarily by the prince. His wife, learning of his plan, had insisted on 
accompanying him, despite all his attempts to discourage her because of the dangers such a trip 
would pose for a pregnant woman. Following his wife’s death at sea, the prince had offered 
up a long lament to Mary Magdalene in the course of which he wondered, not altogether 
charitably, what good her Christianity had done him since it had brought him to such a point 
of grief and loss. His current re-casting of events for Peter’s benefit puts the blame on Mary 
Magdalene for proposing the trip in the first place, which is probably how it seems to him now 
that everything has gone so terribly wrong. Perhaps this is an over-reading: this line could 
simply be the quickest way of providing a rationale for the trip. In any reading, however, this 
scene plays out very differently from its rendering in Jacobus; the effect overall is to impute 
a greater sense of agency to the prince as well as a greater sense of significance to the events 
that have transpired and the feelings those events have engendered. As far as the SEL prince 
is concerned, this story is about his family, whom he has loved and lost. Mary Magdalene is 
a part of that story, but not the biggest part, and her role is not seen by him at this point in an 
entirely benevolent light, a reaction which, if not entirely fair to the saint, is understandable 
in human terms. 

Thus, the SEL Mary Magdalene differs from Jacobus, not just in its focus on the human 
and affective dimensions of the story, but also in its determination to allow the participants a 
share in determining how that story will be told. I believe that the prince’s telling also provides 
the key to the interpretive frame that controls the story as a whole. The importance signalled 
by his act of remembering and representing and repeating serves to bring past events into 
the present moment of his narration and to ensure that the image of his wife and child, one 
dead, the other still alive when last seen, will remain with us as they do with him, even as 
the narration moves ahead to recount his travels with St Peter. Moreover, the passages that 
structure a narrative and defer its resolution in this way, what Roland Barthes rather dryly 
terms a ‘dilatory area’ have an emotional as well as a literary function in this context: the 
truth is indeed both ‘long desired and avoided’, only here we are not just speaking of our 
desire to avoid narrative closure. 20 The suspense of final meaning suggested by the prince’s 
representation of live child and dead mother as something that forms part of an ongoing present 
in his memory suggests that the story is not yet finished, and that death may turn out not to be 
final within this fictional frame. In contrast to the saint’s life, where loss and grief in this life 
are balanced by the calm expectation of eternal bliss, here there is a possibility they may be 
balanced by joy and reconciliation in this life as well. Thus, the present moment, which allows 
the prince to dwell upon grief and loss, so that real time and thereby real grief are suggested by 
the time allotted to representation, further suggests at least a hope for such a complementary 
moment. 

Sure enough, the prince, having set out upon his return voyage, comes to the very same 
place where he had abandoned wife and babe two years earlier. Once again, the different 
emphases in each version are telling. Jacobus contents himself with the following: 

20 Roland Barthes, S/Z, trans. by Richard Miller (New York: Hill and Wang, 1974), pp. 75, 62. 
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[Bliennii spatio jam elapso navem adscendit repatriare curans. Cum igitur navigarent, 
domino disponente juxta collem, in quo corpus uxoris cum puero positum fuerat, per- 
venerunt, qui prece et pretio eos ibi ad applicandum induxit. 

[[Ajfter two years had gone by [the prince] boarded the ship, being eager to get back to 
his homeland. By God’s will, in the course of the voyage they came close to the hilly coast 
where he had left the body of his wife and his son, and with pleas and money he induced 
the crew to put him ashore.] 21 

This accidental (or divinely engineered) sighting of the island is replaced in the SEL, with 
words that make the prince literally responsible for what happens on the return voyage. Here 
his memory as well as his narration are instrumental, for we hear that: 

he firidde 3 er he nom is leue and gan a 3 enward drawe; 

Euere he bad for is wiues soule and for is 3 onge cild is also, 

And jtat he moste come to bulke stude bat hi were on ido 
So bat he spak wib b e mariners bat hi ladde him ber ney. 

{Mary Magdalene, 11. 208-11) 

Not only does he continually recall to memory, through prayer, his wife and son, he makes 
a specific request to revisit the place where he last saw them. Miraculously, the prince finds 
his little son playing with pebbles by the edge of the sea and his wife, asleep rather than dead, 
re-awakens to life as he offers up a prayer of thanks to Mary Magdalene. While the saint, as 
a visionary presence, now re-enters the story, the family reunion remains the primary focus 
of the narration with, in both cases, a significantly greater emphasis on mutual expressions 
of joy and tenderness than is found in Jacobus. Husband and wife then recount to one 
another at considerable length what has happened to each of them during the three years of 
their separation — through the miraculous agency of Mary Magdalene, the wife has shared 
spiritually in the husband’s visit to the Holy Land and can repeat back to him everything that 
he did and saw with St Peter. Once more, the time taken in narration gives weight to the 
reader’s sense of what the experience has meant. 

A final moment of retelling highlights yet again the significance of the prince’s tale. 
Once the couple has arrived safely home in Marseilles, Jacobus reports that ‘omnia, quae iis 
acciderant, narraverunt’ (‘they related all that had happened to them’), which seems bland, to 
say the least. 22 Here the SEL slants the telling in a slightly different way through an expansion 
which works in part by simple repetition. First the prince speaks of the miracle as actively 
performed by Mary Magdalene, next as an event which God has sent, and then he re-presents 
it again as something that has, from their own point of view, simply ‘befallen’ them. Finally, 
the importance of a public accounting before ‘all that folk’ underscores how important it is 
that the prince be able to tell his own tale: 

To hure uet hi fulle adoun and fionkede hure uaste anon 
Of fie uaire miracle bat he[o] dude bo hi were fram hure agon 
Hi tolde biuore al bat folk be cas bat God hom sende 
And al bat hom biualle was subbe hi fram home wende. 

{Mary Magdalene, 11. 256-58) 

To conclude: in one way there is nothing new about any of this. The increased emotionalism 
and affective emphasis found in popular religious works like the South English Legendary 
have been well documented by, among others, Klaus Jankovsky and Oliver Pickering, in their 

21 Legenda Aurea, ed. by Graesse, p. 412; The Golden Legend, trans. by Ryan, p. 379. 

22 Legenda Aurea, ed. by Graesse, p. 413; The Golden Legend, trans. by Ryan, p. 379. 
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studies of the collection. 23 But this story, while embedded in a saint’s life, is not itself about 
saints; rather it takes its time to linger on details about domestic life, and the joys and sorrows 
of being a family. This suggests a privileging of the secular realm, one which confers dignity 
upon the meaning of human life and the network of human relationships within which that 
life is embedded. The SEL legend of Mary Magdalene lacks the kind of self-conscious artistry 
characteristic of Pickering’s ‘outspoken poet’, and would seem clearly to merit the adjective 
‘plain’ with regard to its style. Yet the dignity conferred upon the prince in allowing him, 
not just to tell, but to control the meaning and direction of his tale, through his memory and 
representation of it, confers a further emphasis upon the act of story-telling and the role of 
the story-teller. The prince’s act of telling, in other words, helps to ensure that his tale will be 
present to, indeed will implicate the audience who will hear or read the tale in the future. 

It is impossible to say how much the significance I have attributed to the prince’s tale 
formed part of the redactor’s intention, and different readers may reach different conclusions 
with regard to this question. I will, however, allow C. S. Lewis to have the final word here 
when he suggests that: 

The question is perhaps ill put. Not all that is unconscious in art is therefore accidental. 

If seemingly plain statements rise to poetry, where the subject is imaginary, this shows at 
least that the writer had his eye on the object; that he was thinking not of himself but of 
his tale and that he saw this latter clearly and profoundly; and such vision is a poetical, as 
well as a moral excellence. 24 


23 See, for example. Klaus Jankovsky, ‘Entertainment, Edification and Popular Education in the South English 
Legendary ', Journal of Popular Culture, 11 (1977), 706-17; also Jankovsky, ‘Personalized Didacticism: The 
Interplay of Narrator and Subject Matter in the South English Legendary', Texas A & I Unix. Studies, 10 (1977), 
69-77. See also the articles by Pickering cited above (‘Outspoken Poet', and ‘Teaching or Preaching?'). 

24 Lewis, Allegory of Love, p. 205. 
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